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MANUAL-TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS, 
MANUAL TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS > ' 

' OSTULATE, The segregation of manual training in 
separate high schools means giving the fullest enjoyment 
of its advantages to the minority who elect to attend these 
schools, and entirely deprives all other secondary students 
of manual-training instruction. The proper answer to 
the question of the title then involves much more than appears upon the 
surface. At least three fundamental educational questions must be 
answered first. They are : 

first, what is the purpose of manual training in secondary schools ? 
Is it exclusively educational, exclusively occupational, or has it a dual 
purpose? 

Second, what is the function of the state with regard to industrial or 
occupational training ? 

Third, what time, if any, should be set by school authorities when 
students must select their future occupations, and thereafter receive 
definite training for them, or be deprived of certain important educa- 
tional advantages ? 

Of course I shall not attempt to answer these three great questions 
in full, but I hope to show their bearing upon the question at hand, and 
to show that our answer to that will depend upon the views we take of 
the other three questions. Because, if the purpose of teaching manual 
training in secondary schools is purely educational, it stands to reason 
r the National Educational As- 
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that it should be a coordinate part of the curriculum of all secondary 
schools where it appears at all. If it is purely occupational or industrial, 
then when the time has arrived in the course of education for the choice 
of an occupation and for directing all energies toward that, at that time 
manual training should cease to be a part of the general curriculum and 
should be given only to those who desire to make use of it for occu- 
pational ends. 

If the time for this choice is the end of the elementary school course 
and the beginning of the secondary course, the question is settled at 
once. Separate manual training high schools should be maintained in- 
stead of manual training courses in other high schools — that is, whenever 
economic conditions render it possible. 

If it has both an educational and an occupational purpose, then pro- 
vision should be made for meeting both these ends. 

But is it one of the offices of the state to definitely equip by tech- 
nical training young people for their chosen callings ? If not, and if the 
purpose of teaching manual training in secondary schools is not edu- 
cational, but occupational, then there should be no manual training taught 
after the elementary school. If it is the function of the state, on the 
other hand, to tea^h trades, and if the time to begin is the end of the 
elementary course, and if the purpose of teaching manual training is to 
lead to these trades, then, of course, there should be separate schools for 
the subject, and their courses should be sufficiently enlarged to include 
practically all remunerative trades. 

Does this seem like an impossible discussion of the question ? It is 
simply putting the case fairly, because the teaching of manual training 
is for educational or occupational ends, or both. If the first or the third, 
it stands to reason that it should not be segregated and placed so that 
the majority of students cannot take it. If the second, then it should be 
so segregated. 

Now, (to answer these questions) is the purpose of teaching manual 
training educational or occupational ? In the ■ elementary grades, edu- 
cational without a doubt. If it is educational up to the end of the gram- 
mar school course, on what principle does it cease to be educational 
and become purely occupational at the door of the high school ? Is it 
not, indeed, one of those very subjects which especially appeal to the 
adolescent, bringing into his horizon that sense of reality from the lack 
of which he is apt to suffer at that time in the ordinary school course ? 

This is not saying it may not also be occupational, and surely no one 
can reasonably claim that if it is a desirable subject for educational ends 
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up to the age of fourteen, it ceases at that point to be a desirable subject. 
That being the case, why should the great majority of high school pupils 
who have pursued it with interest up to that point then be deprived of it. 
For it follows necessarily that if it is segregated and taught only in a 
single school, even in a large city like New York, only a very small 
minority of the high school students can have any of it, and whatever 
educational value there is in it is consequently lost to the majority. 

Secomi^ at what time does it become absolutely necessary for the 
youth to select his calling under penalty of being deprived of valuable 
educational opportunities if he does not so choose ? The answer is easy. 
There is no such time for all or a majority. It is purely an individual 
question. Some must leave to go to work at a calling chosen or thrust 
upon them as soon as compulsory attendance laws allow, or sooner, if 
they can evade the officers. Others must go to work at something definite 
for a livelihood after leaving the grammar school course. In fact, the 
vast majority of boys and girls leave before reaching the high school, as 
we all know. Some, a saving minority, are allowed by good fortune and 
their parents to pursue their education farther and go through the high 
school, and a rapidly decreasing minority through the college and uni- 
versity. And very many go even through these last without having de- 
cided what definite line of work they will pursue in life. They are 
gathering knowledge to use and accumulating power. 

Now shall the state step in at any point and say to those fortunate 
youth, ''You must give over some elements at least of the general culture 
which you are enjoying unless you decide now what calling you want to 
pursue'' ? Clearly, it is not a function of the state to determine the age 
at which the youth shall either go to work for a living or decide what he 
will do for a living. If that is true, then on what ground can a subject 
which has proved to be of great educational value through the elementary 
course be taken away from him at this point unless he chooses a calling ? 

Thirds is it a proper function of the state to give exclusively occu- 
pational training at all ? That is a question that I am not prepared to 
answer definitely pro or con. If I should say this is the function of the 
state, I should be accused at once of rank socialism, but if I were to call 
attention to the law schools, medical schools, dental schools, and agricul- 
tural schools sustained in practically all of our western states at public 
expense, though most of them of university grade, I should prove that I 
have good company at least in my socialism. 

Indeed, if the function of education by the state is to make better 
citizens, and the ability to earn a good living and the wise choice of an 
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occupation are fundamental to good citizenship, it is difficult to formulate 
a telling argument against occupational training at public expense. But 
suppose we make a concession in this direction, we surely do not place 
ourselves in the class of those who would give only occupational training 
and who would deprive those not choosing an cccupation of some im- 
portant element of culture. 

Consequently, if manual training is an important element of culture, 
so important that it is worth the state's while to pay for the cost and to 
put it into all the elementary schools, and if it is also an especially valu- 
able training for the students during the adolescent period, should not 
the facilities for its pursuit be placed within the reach of all secondary 
school students, even if we also grant special facilities to those who 
choose some occupation to which manual training leads and who want 
to continue in school, and if we regard it as the office of the state to 
furnish this occupational training ? 

Is not my point clear ? It may be well to have special manual-train- 
ing schools. It is certainly well to have thorough manual-training in- 
struction through the secondary school for all who wish to pursue this 
with a view to using it in the work of life, but the arrangements made to 
meet the needs of such should not ignore the larger class of those who 
would pursue the subject for its cultural value. While manual training 
should be offered to the fullest extent to those students who want to 
pursue it thoroughly and broadly, should it not also be offered in more 
limited courses to those who want to give a shorter portion of time to it ? 
Should not those boys and girls who have had an hour or two hours, or 
three hours a week throughout the elementary school for this work be 
allowed to devote an hour, or two hours, or three hours a week during 
the secondary school to the same work ? 

One of the chief arguments in favor of the adoption of manual train- 
ing in elementary schools is that it furnishes a new medium of expres- 
sion, because it is so readily correlated with the other subjects, essecially 
the mathematical and scientific. Does this cease to be true in the high 
school ? 

Another strong argument generally employed for manual training in 
the elementary schools is its democratic influence, its tendency to create 
sympathies between those who toil with their hands and those who do 
not ; to dignify manual labor. Does this value cease when that most 
important of all developmental periods — the adolescent — comes in ? Can 
any one advance any good evidence that a single educational advantage 
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which is admitted to belong to this subject during the elementary-School 
period ceases to belong to it for the secondary period ? I trow not. 

My position then is that the opportunity to pursue manual training as 
a cultural study should be offered to all secondary students ; that a fur- 
ther opportunity to pursue it as an occupational subject should be offered 
to those who have determined at as early a time as that of entering the 
secondary school that they want to make this use of it. 

It is evident that this can be better done in the ordinary high school 
building than in a special school, and of the arrangement I will speak m 
a moment. There is one special objection to the separate manual-train- 
ing school of which I will speak here and whose force I recognize, al- 
though I may advocate special schools in certain cases. That is, the 
tendency of all such institutions is to place the emphasis upon the me- 
chanical at the expense of the intellectual features of the curriculum. It 
may be said that the special manual-training school is not necessarily 
vocational, but the very fact that it is a special school almost of necessity 
makes it such. The specialists who are doing the teaching, from force 
of habit and from uncontrollable psychological causes will put the stress 
of their work upon those features which are specifically manual and will 
make it an occupational school. I state this practically a priori. An 
observation of schools generally also will confirm it. 

The manual-training school needs a corrective. It needs the contact 
with students and teachers who are more concerned with other phases 
of education than this in order to keep it sane and sound and wholesome, 
unless we want it to run into the trade school pure and simple, and 
surely no one here wants that. 

There are economic conditions also that of necessity will affect the 
answer to this question in most cities. 

These conditions will vary according to circumstances, chiefly, per- 
haps, according to the size of the city. A manual training school run 
independently is, on the face of it, a very expensive school. A full 
corps of teachers for all the subjects — mathematics, languages, sciences 
and the rest, must be maintained and a full col*ps of shop instructors, 
and unless the school is a large one so that the classes can be kept full, 
which is not the case in the smaller cities, the expense is very great. In 
very large cities, of which there are but a few, it may be that there will 
be students enough wanting to make manual training the major course 
of their secondary school work to justify this expense. 

New York and Chicago, Philadelphia, and possible Boston, St. Louis 
and San Francisco, with perhaps two or three other cities in the country 
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could maintain manual-training schools in which the cost per capita 
would not be very much greater than in the ordinary high school. The 
cities of a lower grade, from 150,000 population, say, to 300,000 can do 
this with difficulty by shaving salaries and by paring down expenses, but 
even then the expense will be somewhat larger than for ordinary schools. 
But when a smaller class of cities is reached, especially those below 
100,000, it will be found that the per capita cost of students in special 
manual-training schools is so great as to be practically prohibitive of 
such schools. 

But to my mind, stronger than all economic arguments for manual 
training in the ordinary secondary school is the need of the ordinary 
secondary school student for some of it. There is no reason why a good 
high school, teaching all the subjects, should not have a complete man- 
ual-training equipment as a part of its plant. In my judgment, every 
good high school should have such an attachment, and should offer to 
students who want to pursue manual training fully just as complete 
courses in it as can be offered in the very best separate manual training 
school, and also to those students who do not desire to make manual 
training the major subject limited courses of one or two hours a week, 
continuing the interest started in the grammar school, amplifying and 
illustrating the other subjects of the curriculum, especially mathematics 
and the sciences, enlarging the views of life, and furnishing a certain 
amount of valuable manual dexterity without materially increasing the 
cost of their instruction or of the manual-training work.. Moreover, the 
students who are taking the special manual-training courses can have 
the beneficial influence of the very best teachers in all the other subjects, 
and of contact in class with those students who are making specialties of 
Latin, Greek, modern languages, history, literature, mathematics, sciences 
and what not. 

This mingling of those who are taking different courses in one school 
is of advantage to both. There is a little danger of class feeling between 
manual-training high schools and other high schools. The students in 
classical high schools are apt to look down a little upon the students 
who are taking manual-training courses, and the students of the manual- 
training schools are apt to have a rather uncomfortable, antagonistic 
feeling toward the mere *'book" students, as they deem the others. 

It is sometimes said that teachers in the regular high schools are not 
in sympathy with manual training, and that it will not have a fair chance 
if made a part of the regular school. There is no stronger argument for 
such a union. If teachers are narrow enough to undervalue this great 
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subject, they need the broadening influence which conies from contact 
with it. If it is all that we claim for it, it will stand for itself, and if put 
into the good high school as a regular course, with a complete and ex- 
tensive equipment, with a full corps of special teachers, and with large 
classes taking it with enthusiasm, no one need be found to stand as its 
defender. 

Experience running over a good many years has shown me how 
popular such courses as may be allowed in manual-training schools can 
be made with those students who are not specialists. I think it is un- 
fortunate to have the large number of students entering tha high school 
specialize early. I confess to the old fashioned belief in old fashioned 
culture, enriched and enlarged hy new fashioned studies, among which 
stands manual training. If it is so good a thing do not hedge it off by 
itself and limit it to the few — let all have it. Keep it where the many 
can see it, and come to \'alue it and can take advantage of its courses to 
the fullest. So I would have all high schools, as I have said, with full 
manual-training equipment which should be considered as essential a 
part of their plants as are the laboratories and the classrooms. I would 
have courses such as would appeal to both boys and girls and have 
them open to all^ — major courses for those who desire to differentiate 
their work at this point, and minor courses for those who need them. I 
would bring all the boys and girls into the same environment and under 
the same general influence, and treat manual training through the high 
school as at least educational and for all, and in addition to this, occupa- 
tional for those who wish so to make it. 





THE ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN AS DETERMINING THE 
INDUSTRIES IN EARLY EDUCATION.' 
L. D. Harvey. 
{ THE tenii "industries", as used in the subject on 
this program, I understand is meant those activities 
which may properly be employed in the training of the 
hand and in the mental training which necessarily 
accompanies any real manual training. Until recently 
the industries as used in this sense have had no place 
in the early education of children except as they have come into play 
outside the schoolroom. The fact that this topic finds a place upon the 
program and has been discussed by the distinguished people who have 
preceded me, is evidence enough that there has been a change In educa- 
tional sentiment which has resulted in a demand for the employment of 
hand work as well as brain work in the systematic education of children. 
I take it that this demand has come, not alone from a consideration 
of the natural activities of children, but from a consideration of what the 
activities of children ought to be for their best development. The place of 
this subject in the education of children should be determined as the 
places of other subjects have been determined. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, the time-honored three R's, and 
the other subjects found in the elementary - course of study, have found 
a place in the training of children, not because of any elaborate studies 
of children's natural activities, but because of a study of the activities of 
mankind in general, of the activities which the child of today will be called 
upon to exercise in his maturer life. I take it that up to the present 
time the subjects and the phases of subjects, which have been employed 
in the education of children, have been settled by a consideration of 
what is needed to prepare them to meet the demands which the exi- 
gencies of life would make upon them. The demands upon the indi- 

■ This paper was read befoie [he Department of Elementary Education of the 
National Educational Association in St. Louis, July i, 1904, It followed a paper by 
Mias Katharine E. Dopp, and was succeeded by an address by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 
We would like lo pubUsh all these, but our space will not pennit. We present (he 
one containing the most striking features, and hope for a further discussion of the 
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vidual in the industrial and in the social world have been larger factors 
in determining what shall find a place in his education than his imme- 
diate activities have been. 

Broadly stated, the needs of the child present and future, growing 
out of the demands of society and of the nature of the human being 
have determined, and in my opinion, must continue to determine, what 
shall be the material with which he is to be employed in the process of 
education. The activities of the child at any given stage of the educa- 
tive process, considered from physical, mental, and moral standpoints, 
becomes a factor in determining what of this material shall be used at 
any given time, and how it shall be used. The child's activities today 
may be taken as an index of that which interests him today, and not of 
that which may interest him. 

The education of the child has. for its purpose his development 
through environment largely, but through environment as shaped and 
moulded by the demands of society. In a large measure education is a 
modification of environment, and this modification is brought about by 
influence external to the child being educated. Our entire school sys- 
tem is a modification of the natural environment of the child, coming 
not solely nor even largely from a study of his activities, but from the ex- 
perience and judgment of society as to his future needs as a member of 
that society. Keeping in mind that for which the child is to be prepared, 
not in any given industry, but as a useful member of society, as fixing the 
aim, and what he is prepared for now, as determining what is to be done 
today of the things which are essential to be done for the working out of the 
aim of education, it follows that if the industries are to find a place in the 

« 

training of the child, then his present activities at any stage do not fur- 
nish a proper basis for the determination of what industries are to be 
employed, but only of those industries which are to be employed, what 
shall be employed now, and how they shall be employed. 

The different subjects which find a place in the elementary course of 
study are there because of their need in the proper development of the 
child for the activities of life. Whether any subject shall find a place 
in the elementary course of education or not, is determined by its utility 
value and its training value. 

I use the term "utility value" here not in the broad sense in which 
it might properly be used, that whatever results of value from training is 
by reason of that fact, of utility to the individual because of the added 
power resulting from the training, but in the narrower sense of use- 
ableness in the productive activities of life. 
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The value of any study to a child results from the usefulness to him 
in later life of the facts of that subject, and of the development of power 
to use these facts intelligently and to assimilate and -use other facts 
through the training resulting from the study of that subject. In some 
subjects the utility value is much larger than in others, and it is not true 
as has sometimes been assumed, that the less the knowledge or utility 
value of a subject, the greater its value for training. 

In the early stages of the education of the child, the utility value of 
the subjects taught is determined largely by their usefulness in the inter- 
pretation of the symbols of further knowledge and in the mastery of that 
knowledge. The training value is determined by the character and ex- 
tent of the resulting development of the powers of the child which most 
need development for the proper unfolding of his capabilities. As a 
matter of course, the work required of the child in any subject at every 
stage of the educative process must, in extent and character, both as to 
matter and method, be adapted to the capabilities of the child at each 
successive stage. The general question as to whether the activities and 
interests of the child shall determine the subject matter and method of 
education at any stage must be settled with the following considerations 
in mind : 

1. The activities and interests of a child at any given period are not 
necessarily a measure nor an index of his capabilities, but may be the 
outcome of the accident or novelty of his immediate environment, and 
as transitory as the conditions which called out the activities and interests. 

2. The normal activities of children living under widely diverse so- 
cial and industrial conditions, manifest themselves in varying forms until 
they are brought together in the schoolroom ; but when brought into the 
school, the influence of the teacher, the reaction of each upon the other, 
and the new environment produce activities of a new type not exhibited 
in the old environment. 

3. The difference in the activities of children due to the different in- 
fluences under which they have been reared to the time of entering 
school, renders it impossible to make these activities the determining 
factor in selecting the industries which shall be subjects of instruction 
so long as our present system of school organization continues, because 
class instruction is at present a necessity, and whenever the activities of 
each child determine what he shall be taught, then class instruction must 
give way to individual instruction, and this makes demands for increased 
equipment, for a much larger teaching force, and wider range of prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher, and for an enormous increase in the ex_ 
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penditures, and necessarily for a complete change in our present system 
of school management — a program too large for immediate or even remote 
realization. 

4. The activities of children growing out of the conditions under 
which they are brought in the schoolroom are in a sense artificial ; the 
child is in the school because he is sent there ; he forms a part of the social 
organism, the school, and therefore must fit into his place in that organism, 
shaping his activities not as an isolated individual, but as a member of the 
school society with reciprocal rights and duties. He is here in this social 
organism, the school, fitting himself for his proper place in the larger 
organism, society. If the activities manifested here are to be taken as 
the determing factor in deciding what he shall be taught, then we have 
changed ground and now make the activities growing out of an environ- 
ment and conditions imp>osed upon him, the basis for our selection of 
the material of instruction. If we grant for one moment that the teacher 
or the other school authorities may impose conditions which modify the 
natural activities of the child, or produce new activities growing out of 
these new conditions, then we have granted that the school authorities 
and not the child have the right to determine the conditions most favor- 
able for the development of the child. 

Ages ago, a wise man said, '* Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it." It is perhaps equally 
true to say, '* Let the child come up in the way he would go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." I am a believer in the idea that 
the way the child would go is not always the way in which he should go, 
and that the combined experience and wisdom of those who have en- 
gaged in training the young are safer guides for training than the im- 
pulses of the child, or the accidents of his immediate environment. 

The present status of civilization is very largely a result of invention 
and imitation ; invention by the few, imitation by the many. Growth in in- 
vention is the result of a study of the new and present, and not of the old and 
remote. Development through imitation comes through imitation not of 
the old and obsolete, but of the old which has persisted and shown its 
worth, and of the new which has shown improvement upon the old. 

If the industries are to find a place in the educational scheme, it 
would seem that the industries of today, the outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of the race, rather than the industries which have been outgrown 
and become obsolete, should furnish the field from which the material to 
be used in instruction should be drawn. It may be claimed that pres- 
ent day industries are too complex and too highly organized to furnish 
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proper material for the activities of childhood. But we must not forget 
that the child is in contact with the industries of today ; that they largely 
create his environment, and that he is concerned with that which is 
present and active far more than with that which is past and obsolete ; that 
our present stage of development is due to the fact that every progress 
made has been the basis up>on which further progress has become pos- 
sible. In our efforts to adapt the industries in education to the compre- 
hension of the child, we must remember that primitive industries are 
more remote from the child's thoughts and interests than are many of 
the industries of to-day ; that it requires mental activity of a higher order 
to comprehend the development of industries from primitive times to the 
present, step by step, than it does to understand such of the present in- 
dustries as may properly be employed as subjects of instruction ; and, 
that in attempting to utilize primitive industries in a scheme of educa- 
tion, we must create a new environment and a new interest, both of 
which find no re-inforcement in the environment and interests of today, 
and both of which are foreign to the nature of the child today. 

If it be true that in the development of the individual from childhood 
to the maturity of his powers at the present time, there is in epitome the 
development of the race, it will be well to remember that the strides he 
makes in his fifty years of unfolding are much longer than those made 
by the race in the thousands of years it has occupied the earth. 
And it may be pertinent to suggest that if there be such a thing as racial 
instinct the time may come when the inheritance of each child shall 
start him some distance along the road from the point where primitive 
man began his journey. 

I am a believer in the doctrine that material and method adapted to 
educational ends, in so far as these are controlled or controllable by school 
authorities, should be determined with reference to definite ends, clearly 
perceived by those charged with the administration of school affairs, but 
not within the range of the child's comprehension during the early per- 
iods of training. No one will contend for a moment that the material 
and methods for this use should be determined without reference to the 
child's normal activities and powers, but that is quite a different thing 
from insisting that the child's activities shall be the determining factor 
in their selection. The character of the child's activity resulting from a 
stimulus supplied by the teacher and selected with reference to meeting 
the child's needs and determining his capabilities, may show the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the selection either of material or of the mode of its 
treatment at that particular time, and may suggest needed modification 
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in the teacher's requirements. It will be observed, however, that the 
initial point from which we lead up to the new determination by the 
teacher or school authorities is not the self-determined activity of the 
child, but the determination by the teacher of the stimulus which in his 
judgment will call forth the activity then needed and of which the child 
is capable. The resulting activity would not have appeared but for this 
stimulus, and the stimulus would not have acted except through the 
teacher's initiative. The stimulus presented in the way of required 
treatment of prescribed material for definite results, must be determined 
by the needs of the child, and the needs of the child at any given stage, 
are determined by his future needs and present capabilities, and not by 
his self-determined activities. 

The introduction of any particular industry into the field of element- 
ary education, or to be more exact, the introduction of any particular 
form of hand-work, can be justified, if it can be shown that the mental 
and physical activities essential for the proper performance of the work 
so introduced are such activities as are needed by the child at the time 
when they appear for the proper unfolding of his powers, and that no 
other form of work can be given at that time which will better meet the 
needs of the child. 

No kind of work, industrial or otherwise, can be justified because it 
has utility and training value if there can be substituted for it within the 
same period another kind of work which has a higher utility and train- 
ing value. 

The great problem in industrial education today is to determine what 
activities of the child need development and what lines of hand-work are 
best adapted to meet this need ; and this will demand an examination of 
each particular phase of hand-work with reference to the varieties of 
mental activity involved in its performance and the relative prominence 
of each variety, and a similar consideration of the physical activities in- 
volved. It will demand further, such a knowledge of the child's present 
capabilities and needs as will enable the proper authorities to adapt the 
work at any given stage to these capabilities and needs. 

In so far as the activities of the child throw light on his powers and 
capabilities, they are a factor in determining what work may be under- 
taken, but are of more value in determining what of the work required 
as necessasy shall be given at each particular stage in his progress. 




THE RELATION OF THE ARTISTIC TO THE MECHANICAL 
IN THE MANUAL ARTS." 



JhE qualities which we are about to consider (described as 
rf^ "artistic" and "mechanical" respectively, for want of more 
appropriate terras), may be traced either in the process of 
production or in the thing produced. They may, and 
generally do, exist together in the same process or the 
e product, but, though practically inseparable, they may be arbitrarily 
separated and analyzed (or the sake of comparison. Under the first 
head will be classed those operations, not mechanical, which tend to 
satisfy the esthetic sense, looking to pleasing proportion and graceful 
outline rather than utility, and dealing largely with natural forms. The 
term "mechanical" is applied to those processes which have to do with 
straight lines and mechanical curves, and the plane and solid figures 
derived therefrom. Such operations are employed in mechanical draw- 
ing, most of the woodworking trades, stone masonry, machinist's work, 
etc. This definition of the term, it should be noted, does not include 
that which makes it automatic, or independent of thought or volition. 

It will be observed that the above classification is distinctly diHerent 
from that which places the structural over against the decorative : for 
the structural may not be mechanical, and the decorative includes much 
less than the artistic. 

All work may be said to be mechanical or otherwise in proportion as 
the transformation of the material depends upon the automatically di- 
rected action of tool against material (or material against tool), or is in- 
dependent of such direction. Applying this test to what is known as 
'■ hand-work," let us take planing as a familiar example. The thickness 
of the shaving is automatically controlled by the adjustment of the plane- 
iron, and the straight sole of the plane is a guiding surface which en- 
ables the workman to make his work straight. Planing is, therefore, in 
its degree, mechanical work. Sawing is mechanical in so far as the 
plane surfaces of the saw, by contact with the kerf, form a guide to keep 

■Abstract of a paper read al a meeting of the School Crafts Club, New York, 
March. 1904. 
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the cut straight. Even chiseling is often mechanically aided by the 
sliding of the level surface of the tool upon the wood. In mechanical 
drawing straight lines are produced by contact of the pen with the ruler, 
or circles by contact of the needle-point with the board. In the case of 
the wood-carver's art there is little mechanical quality perceptible, and 
in the use of the jack-knife there is less. In the field of metalworking a 
wide divergence will be observed. The work of the blacksmith is chiefly 
freehand, while that of the machinist is, perhaps, of all work the most 
strictly mechanical. Let it be observed, however, that the automatic 
character of the machinist's tools does not make the man an automaton. 
On the contrary there are few, if any, trades known to modern industiy 
which demand higher intelligence on the part of the worker than that of 
the machinist. 

Mechanical means are, in general, most appropriate for the produc- 
tion of geometrical forms, and freehand methods for free forms. This 
truth appears to have been overlooked, almost by common consent, by 
the designers of manual-training courses, who have placed knives in the 
hands of their children and give them forms to cut out composed of 
nothing but straight lines, circular curves, and plane surfaces. 

A glance at the evolution of the arts will show that from the earliest 
times when men began to use their hands in productive occupations, 
their efforts may be referred to one of two more or less clearly defined 
impulses — the impulse to make something for use and the impulse to 
produce something pleasing to the senses. Here we have the germs, 
respectively, of the industrial arts and the fine arts. Yet neither phase 
of work in those early days was mechanical. During the savage and pas- 
toral stages of man's development the fine arts progressed in a rude 
fashion, while of the growth of the mechanical arts we have no evidence, 
but, on the contrary, have every reason to suppose that no such growth 
took place. Not until the dawn of the agricultural era, when men began 
to think about making for themselves permanent dwellings, did the necess- 
ity for what has been included under the head of " mechanical con- 
struction " appear, and then it doubtless came by slow degrees. 

James Hannay, in his History of Acadia, says, " The red Indians of 
America . . . appear to be a race of men who had attained the highest 
state of advancement which it was possible for a race of hunters to 
reach." This may seem a startling statement. When we contrast the 
achievements of modem science and art, amazing in their diversity and 
magnitude even to us who dwell in the midst of them, with the rude life 
and surroundings of our Indian neighbors, we can hardly realize that the 
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latter might have been our equals but for the accident that they chose to 
continue the nomadic life, while our forefathers determined to settle down 
and build houses and villages. Yet we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
such is the fact. 

The first dwellings erected by men appear to have been mud huts, 
or wigwams of saplings and bark. As the need for something better 
was felt the work of construction must take more rational shape. In 
obedience to the laws of gravitation, whether in buildings of wood or of 
stone, walls must be vertical and foundations horizontal, and the straight 
line and right angle would soon become familiar features of the art. 
The use of units of measurement would gradually be perceived, and in 
the hewing of timber with plane surfaces we discern the beginning of 
applied geometry. And so we may trace the development of mathemat- 
ical conceptions in parallel lines with the development of building, and 
the various arts and crafts which sprang up with it. 

With the construction of dwellings arose new desires and ambitions. 
Communities were formed, and the demands of social intercourse began 
to be felt. By degrees larger and better dwellings must be erected, and 
not only so, but temples must be built for public worship, palaces for 
living kings and sepulchres for dead ones. So architecture took its 
birth. Architecture, it is true, belongs to the fine arts, according to the 
accepted use of that term ; but the essential element of the art is what 
we have elected to call the " mechanical." Without this element. Pyra- 
mids, Parthenon and Gothic cathedral would have been alike impossible; 
whereas, without the artistic element the Pyramids do exist, and the 
erection of buildings as large and as scientifically constructed as the 
Parthenon or the cathedral of Milan would be perfectly feasible. 

So we may conclude that while the fine arts, in a rudimentary con- 
dition, undoubtedly existed long before men had any conception of 
rational mechanical construction, their development, with that of language, 
history, the useful arts, and all things which constitute modem civiliza- 
tion, has been arrested in those races which have not passed beyond the 
condition of hunters and shepherds — in those races, that is to say, which 
have not elected to build houses, and consequently have not developed 
the mathematical sciences. It is not that because man was civilized he 
developed a taste for mathematics which never entered the consciousness 
of his uncivilized brother, but rather that with the development of mathe- 
matics he became civilized, and through the necessity of building came 
the development of mathematics. 
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The fine arts obviously have their origin in aesthetic desire — the 
pleasure found in the contemplation of something beautiful, while the 
mechanical arts spring from the necessities of life. In painting and 
sculpture the artist undertakes the reproduction of natural forms ; in the 
mechanic arts the form is that best suited to the use of the thing made, 
and most feasible from the structural point of view, and is therefore us- 
ually geometrical. Hence we have on the one side imitation, and on the 
other invention. The one is concerned with ideals, the other with reali- 
ties; the one aims at beauty of form and finish, the other at utility and 
strength. Artistic work develops individuality or self-assertion, while 
mechanical work demands self-restraint ; on the one side the imagination 
is stimulated, on the other the reasoning powers. The mechanical ele- 
ment in the arts is the intellectual as distinct from the emotional ; the 
rational as distinct from the empirical ; the inventive as distinct from the 
imitative. 

These respective characteristics may be illustrated by a comparison 
of the work of the sculptor with that of the artisan. Let us suppose the 
one to be making a statue of a horse, the other a cube. The sculptor 
may select as a model any one of an infinite number of horses, or an 
ideal horse, possessing the characteristics of all but the details of none, 
and he may place the model in any position he chooses. The mechanic 
has no choice. All horses may be different, but all cubes are alike. 
The sculptor, it is true, is bound by certain rules — the laws of gravity, 
of anatomical structure and proportion, etc. — but his horse may be 
brought into conformity with all these and yet be as dead as the cube. 
It is outside of this realm of rules and measurements that the individ- 
uality of the artist finds free play. By skillful touches, keeping his ideal 
before him, he imparts to his work that quality which transcends rules 
and defies analysis, and the extent to which he is able to do this suc- 
cessfully is the measure of his standing as an artist. How much can 
the mechanic do to his cube outside the realm of rules and measure- 
ments ? Not a single stroke. He has one absolute standard of perfec- 
tion, and to that standard he must conform. A cube which displays the 
individuality of the workman is not a cube. Slovenliness, which is in- 
different to standards, and self-assertion, which is intolerant of restraint, 
are alike fatal. Self must be repressed. Through absolute conformity 
alone lies the road to successful accomplishment. 

The key-note, then, of the mechanical is conformity^ while that of the 
artistic \s freedom. 
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Attending the practice of these diflferent pursuits we naturally look 
for the development of correspondingly different mental and moral quali- 
ties. It is a truism in psychology that every man's character is, barring 
the heriditary factor, a composite of all the habits which he has acquired, 
and has been moulded by the experiences through which he has passed. 
Habits of thought and will, as well as bodily habits, are affected by one's 
daily occupation ; and it is the habit of will, the moral habit, which is 
the important factor in the outcome of any educational process. In the 
moral sphere, as in the realm of material things, the law of necessity 
prevails. As man must perforce supply himself with the things on 
which life depends, so, to mainiain his moral integrity, he must walk in 
the strait and narrow way of duty. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that he who has best formed the habit of self-control and obedience to 
law in the material world will be best equipped for obedience in the 
field of morals. The habitual attitude of the good workman toward his 
work is that // must be dofie right. Will any psychologist, new or old, 
deny that such an habitual attitude tends to the moral betterment of the 
whole man? Mechanical work also tends toward the moral habit of 
self-reliance — consciousness of the ability to do. Closely allied to this 
is the inventive faculty, which, not content with saying *' I can do what- 
ever I find needful ", goes further and says, " I will do something which 
has never been done before". The moral qualities of patience and per- 
severance are also promoted by work which demand close application 
and the surmounting of difficulties. 

It is evident that the following of one's own free fancy will not tend 
to develop such habits, which we may call habits of conformity', in the 
same degree as will the pursuit of mechanical occupations. In the 
sphere of the fine arts there is no law of necessity. We look there rather 
for such qualities as the love of nature, the appreciation of the beautiful, 
and an habitual striving after the attainment of the ideal. 

Comparing, then, the characteristics of the two kinds of work as we 
have traced them, they will be found to yield the complementary quali- 
ties which go to make up the well rounded character — on the one side 
the sterner virtues which impel us onward in the path of duty, and on 
the other the more spiritual qualities which lead us to love beauty, good- 
ness, and truth, and give us veneration for the Source of all that is good 
and beautiful. 

When we apply these conclusions to our school work the inference is 
obvious : In a well-balanced curriculum neither the artistic nor the me- 
chanical element will be neglected. Decoration, the reproduction of 
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natural forms, and the making of simple articles of utility, not of geo- 
metrical design and not produced by mechanical means, should come 
first in the school as they came first in the race — not because the race 
developed that way, but because the child develops that way. As to just 
where the mechanical element should be brought in, and what proportion 
it should bear to the other at any given period of the child's develop- 
ment, no fixed rule can be laid down, as its benefit depends largely upon 
the aptitude and temperament of the individual ; but its importance as 
an essential factor in a well-balanced curriculum should not be overlooked. 

Basket weaving, clay modeling, wire bending, wood-carving, with 
many other occupations which might be enumerated, though of unques- 
tionable value in their places, are not mechanical, and therefore cannot 
profitably be substituted for such subjects as wood-joinery, mechanical 
drawing or machinist's work. All creative work is good, but the pupil 
will not have received all the benefits of creative work until the free 
form has been supplemented by the geometrical ; plastic and flexible ma- 
terials by those of harder texture; bending and soldering by joint-mak- 
ing ; the empirical by the rational ; the freehand by the mechanical. 

The relation of the artistic to the mechanical is a relation of harmony, 
not of antagonism. So let our mechanical work be artistically propor- 
tioned, and, if you please, decorated, always having in mind the purpose 
it was intended to ser\'e. And so let the worker be equipped with sound 
common sense and moral rectitude, in harmonious combination with high 
and beautiful ideals, thus tending to the formation of that best product 
of the school, a noble character. 
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A SPECIAL CLASS IN A CITY SCHOOL. 



3§N EVERY large school will be found children who are 
not, in school parlance, "up to grade". Their deficiency 
may be due to a variety of causes acting singly or to- 
gether — ill health, defects in special senses, defects in 
the motor nerve tracts, or to mental or physical fatigue. 
To aid boys who for one or more of these causes were 
found deficient, there was organized in Septemper, 1900, in one of the 
largest schools on the lower east side of New Yorlt, a class that, it was 
hoped, would solve the problem of their training. 

This class when organized, consisted of twenty boys. They were 
the children of foreign-bom parents, Italians and Russian Jews, an odd 
Greek or two, and one very poor specimen of the native-bom American. 
In age they varied from a little fellow eight years old to a youth in his 
fifteenth year. Many of these boys were bootblacks or newsboys with 
BO regular hours for work or play. They were never expected home, 
and went there only when there was no other place to go. Many of 
them slept in newspaper ofiices or over the warm sidewalk gratings out- 
side. What food they had was, for the most part, bought from push- 
carts or from the cheap restaurants in the newspaper district. Those 
who were not bootblacks or newsboys were workers in the sweat-shops. 
Between the two classes there was small choice. 

Before the class was organized It was thought wise to ascertain just 

how far below the average of physical development each defective boy 
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was. Measurements in girth of chest, height, and weight, were taken 
and compared with anthropometric tables collated in Boston and Chi- 
cago. The fact was established that each of these boys who could not 
keep up to his grade was below the average in height and in weight. A 
series of experiments designed to test the accuracy of the special senses 
demonstrated that here also these children were at a disadvantage. 
Sight and hearing were, in nearly every case, defective, and in two in- 
stances the sense of touch was abnormal. The tests served to indicate 
various defects in the avenues to and from the brain, as well as malnu- 
trition in the brain itself. In the matter of actual disease it was found 
that six were suffering from rickets, two from epilepsy, one from acute 
neurosis, and one from infantile paralysis; while two others had in 
infancy sustained injuries from falls that were of such a nature as to be 
a cause of constant nervous irritation. 

The work attempted with these boys was based on the theory that 
eventually they would be returned to the regular grades. With this end 
in view the regular course of study was taken as a guide; and by means 
of individual help and instruction each child was, so far as possible, fit- 
ted to enter the grade his years seemed to warrant. That this idea was 
not broad enough to include all the elements found in the ^'special class** 
was soon apparent. It made no provision for the boy who, because of 
physical or mental defect, never could be sent to the regular grade. As 
a working plan it might have served if each child in the class had 
been but slightly below the normal. But when a boy ten years old, who 
for three years had been trying to learn to read, was found to be abso- 
lutely incapable of putting beads on a string, it was deemed unwise to 
continue the pressure upon the mental side, and high time to consider 
the possibility of his development "motor-wise". It became, in a brief 
time, very clear that the regular course of study for the normal boy 
could not be the guide in the training of the defective; neither could the 
aim of work with the latter be simply to return him to his "grade" The 
special class was indeed his grade, and only through the methods of the 
special class could his advance be looked for. 

A few months of work with the class resulted in certain deductions: 
(i) That the work might be graded for the backward and for so-called 
"incorrigible** children who, as a class, are to be separated from defect- 
ive children. (2) That the general physical conditions must be im- 
proved; and that, when pathological conditions exist, the co-operation of 
the dispensary and the hospital must be secured. (3) That with each 
of the groups named above, /; e,y the backward, the incorrigible and the 
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defective, the greatest stress should properly be put on work that de- 
velops the habit of doing, the power of imitation, and the ability to 
choose. 

All the subsequent work done in this special class was based on these 
deductions. The work was gradually graded, The individual child and 




his best development was the beginning and the end of all effort. In 
the matter of improving the physical health and home environment it 
was, of course, essential that the parent do his share. Often this was 
the larger half, but in nearly every case it was done. To many mothers 
who were conscious that "Tony" or "Abie" were not just tike other 
children, it seemed a waste of time and money to go to the dispensary. 
But when, with the treatment for adonoids, there came a mental bright- 
ening of the boy, the wisdom of the visits to the doctor were brought 
home. 

In connection with the question of physical health came the school 
luncheon. This was settled by having a simple meal prepared and 
served by some of the girl pupils in the classes attending the school 
kitchen. Bathing, as a means of improving and maintaining the health 
had a place in the progrom of the class. Not merely directions for 
bathing, but an actual bath was given to each child, physically fit, at 
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least once a week. The school itself, it may be noted, is equipped with 
a bath-room with twenty "showers". 

Along with the attention to food and bathing there was carried on a 
series of corrective gymnastics: Exercises to increase respiration and 




circulation; to secure muscular control and co-ordination; to develop 
promptness, attention, power of imitation; exercises to correct the shamb- 
ling walk and the clumsy, uncertain and awkward movements. 

In the belief that motor training offered the hne of least resistance, 
and consequently, for the defective child, the line of greatest develop- 
ment — mental, physical and moral— constructive work was made the 
center of all schoolroom activity. The emphasis was put on what the 
child could do, rather than upon what he could not do. Instead of hav- 
ing books and pencils the prominent things, the sand, the clay, the 
looms, the hammers, the work-benches, and the colored papers, were 
made the characteristic features. The problem in each case was to find 
out what the individual pupil could do, and then to lead him forward 
from that. 

The training along the lines of sense perception was often begun in 
a most elementary way. It was found necessary in some cases to isolate 
one of the special senses for the purpose of offering it proper exercise. 
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The child possibly was blind-folded, and to train his ear, required to 
recognize his companion's voice or a tone of the piano. To train his 
sight, he was asked to match colors and forms. To train his sense of 
touch he put his hand in a grab-bag and first told the qualities of the 
object he grasped and then named it. He possibly sorted materials 
— silk, cotton, woolen, leather, paper — and if of little muscular power, 
worked in sand and in clay. With an older boy as a helper, he made a 
"big hill" and a lot of marbles, a basket, or a cup for his milk. 

As his power developed and his confidence in himself grew, he was 
shown how to work at the blackboard with colored chalk. This he 
found fascinating. At first he made little cramped lines and pictures. 
It was often necessary to take hold of his hand and with big exagger- 
ated movements, have him "feel" as well as see the action. After 
awhile this big work was done without any help. When he was flushed 
with his success a new problem was suggested. Instead of marks made 
promiscuously on the blackboard, he was asked to make them only in a 
particular place, /. ^., between two horizontal lines. With this accom- 
plished the marks were a basis for number-work, by requiring a certain 
number of them to be made. The work named, and other work of sim- 
ilar nature, were carried on through certain well-defined sequences until 
the boy who, on entering, was cramped and muscle-tied, was able to 
execute with promptness and freedom exercises which involved curves 
both simple and compound, circles, ellipses, and some of the simple 
scrolls. Outlining with nails a picture drawn on soft wood offered 
another means of developing precision and accuracy, and at the same 
time secured a degree of concentration and effort scarcely to be equalled 
in any practice. After these fundamental movements had by degrees 
been mastered, the defective child was asked to string beads, to use the 
peg-board, to weave colored splints, to sew simple outlines on cards, and 
when necessary, to sew buttons on his own clothes. Thus he acquired 
control of accessory muscles and so increased his finger power. The 
braiding of raffia and the unraveling of rope offered him other exercises 
to the same end. 

It was not expected that each child would conquer all the difficulties 
presented in the constructive work given to him. No pupil was ex- 
pected to secure "perfect" work. What was aimed at in each case was 
the revelation to the pupil of his own powers through his mastery of a 
variety of materials. To this end, work in wood, basketry, chair-caning, 
bent iron, tin, cardboard, and cord was presented as the needs, or the 
desires, of the individual required. 
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Experience proven that the boy who had abundant oppurtunity to 
give expression to his motor instincts grew also along the Unes of gen- 
eral intelligence; he gained a knowledge of materials; he learned to 
know how certain forces would effect certain materials; his attitude 
toward things became an interested one. The school became a place 
where things were made and tried, and perhaps made again; it became 
a place where in working with materials astonishing and delightful, re- 
sults were brought about. Not all the pupils responded in equal meas- 
ure, but in the end many of the boys who had failed to keep up with their 
classes in the grades came, through their constructive work, to feel the 
necessity for the more or less (onnal school work; many came to feel 
the need of knowledge of how to read and to write. Thus was the 
hoped-for end gained, that to these dwarfed natures should come that 
which to the normal boy is a birth-right^the desire to know. With this 
passion once instilled, the rest — discipline, skill, culture — is easy. 




ONE WAY TO KEEP A CLASS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 

TOGETHER. 

A . W . Smith, 

Pratl Institule, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

HE somewhat universal custom of using a text-book, black- 
board or blueprint for giving instruction to students 
in drawing oftimes prevents an instructor from vary- 
ing the data for a given drawing. The writer has 
found the hektograph better suited to the preparation of 
ce it enables one to produce a large number of copies in a 
id at so small a cost that one feels perfectly justified in 




printing several 



of data for e 
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It is a common practice among teachers of drawing and shop-work 
to use supplementary exercises to meet the needs of individual students 
and to keep the members of a class nearer together ; but to a teacher of 
drawing the duty of correcting drawings is made much less burdensome 
if the entire class can finish a given drawing at about the same time. 
Thus it is the writer's desire to show by a few illustrations how a class 
may be kept together without the use of supplementary exercises, 
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Realizing that many teachers of drawing are still using geometric 
forms unapplied, the writer will first consider the drawing of a hexagonal 
pyramid, shown in Fig. i. 

Sketches corresponding to Figs, i and 2 are given to the weaker and 
average students of the class, while those shown in Figs. 3 and 4 are 
given to the brighter and more rapid ones. 
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Thus it will be seen that the brighter students are required to spend 
more time in thought, while the weaker ones, having more assistance, are 
able to complete the drawing at about the same time. 

With the character of students and sizes of classes (loo students) 
that the writer has to teach, it is even more essential that at least six or 
eight varieties of data be given for a single drawing, in order to keep the 
class together. 
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Figs. 5 to 10 are examples of data given for the fourth drawing in 
the writer's course in shop drafting. 

It will be seen from these examples, that a better opportunity is af- 
forded, when the object is not only selected to fit in a well-defined 
sequence but is of such utilitarian character that the brighter students 
are requested to study out the specifications which regulate the form and 
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FIG. 9 



size of the object, while the weaker students, being deprived of such 
training, are able to complete the drawing at about the same time. 

It is the writer's desire to urge all teachers of drawing to substitute 
the geometric forms applied for those unapplied, without sacrificing 
sequence, as is often the case where a course of drawing is correlated 
with an already established shop course. 
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In the writer's set of models used in simple projection, sixteen of the 
twenty are objects which the student will observe at some time during 
his shop work, but to show that no attempt has been made to correlate 
the two studies, it may be mentioned that the student will observe the 
first model in the machine shop, eighteen months after he makes the 
second model in the carpenter shop. 

The mere fact that the objects to be drawn may be observed in the 
shops, oftimes affords additional opportunity' to vary the data on a given 
drawing. For illustration, there may be an understanding between the 
drawing and shop ihstructors, such that should a bright student be sent 
to the shop to obtain data for a drawing in the regular course, it would 
be the shop instructor's part to give that data in such a way that the 
student must spend much time in thought and observation in the shop to 
obtain the required data, while the weaker student, with sufficient data 
is making the same drawing without leaving the drawing room. 

It may be of interest to mention that the writer has noticed that the 
brighter student takes pride in the fact that he is obliged to work harder 
and never feels envious of his weaker classmate when he finds he has 
finished the same drawing in less time having had more assistance. 
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A New Have we not come to the time when a change is urgently 
needed in the term applied to constructive work in the schools? 
Is there a manual-training teacher in the country who does not increas- 
ingly feel the need for a more explicit and dignified title for his profes- 
sional work? In short, is it not time that the term Manual Training, 
never fully expressing the meaning of school handiwork, has now come 
to be thoroughly inadequate and even misleading? 

It is a fact that these same questions have been asked with more or 
less frequency since constructive work was introduced into American 
schools, and it may be answered that the futile results of such dissension 
prove that the term in use is the best that can be obtained. This is 
undoubtedly the point of view taken by a large number of manual-train- 
ing workers, and is indeed the view subscribed to by the writer up to 
the last few years. But it is very evident that during the last few years 
a fundamental change in our attitude toward the proper content and aim 
of constructive work has developed, and the question now faces us with 
new meaning and redoubled force. Not only have we now far greater 
need for a new designation, but the nature of the point of view into 
which we are growing would seem to present a thoroughly rational basis 
from which to derive a term of real significance. The gist of this 
change of view is the fact that we are rapidly leaving behind the purely 
disciplinary thought of manual training. As long as this idea formed 
the cornerstone of our creed, as long as constructive work represented 
in our minds simply an instrument to train the mental powers through 
the hand, manual training constituted at least a workable and fairly sug- 
gestive title. While we retained this conception of our work it is not to 
be wondered at that such terms as psycho-manual, manu-mental, and 
hand and eye training have found supporters. Such terms, however, 
are simply more awkward designations of precisely the idea implied in 
the more usual phrase, and common sense has instinctively rejected 
these in favor of the simpler expression. 

But now that we not only realize that our old attitude toward the 
disciplinary value of constructive work is psychologically indefensible, 
in other words, that there is no such thing as a training of general 
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powers through special exercises, but at the same time are beginning to 
perceive the immense content meaning of our field, the whole question 
assumes a different aspect. 

It is no longer merely a question of improving an indefinite title, 
but of replacing one that is inappropriate and incorrect in its implica- 
tion. The old term is now not only vague, it has become misleading as 
an indication of the aim and character of our work. 

Now that we are beginning to see that the scope of this work is 
nothing short of the elements of the industries fundamental to modern 
civilization, such a term becomes at once a stumbling block and a source 
of weakness. 

The whole matter would not be of such importance were it not for 
its bearing upon the nature and spirit of the work projected in the 
schools and its future trend. We are facing the question now as we 
have been for the past few years, as to whether we shall continue to de- 
vote our attention to miscellaneous and more or less meaningless pro- 
jects, or whether we shall seek in an orderly way to develop an insight 
into the basic industries of our time and a knowledge of some of the 
steps through which these have reached their present form. A term like 
manual training tends to keep us at paper folding and chisel exercises. 
A term that indicated clearly a definite field of subject matter would do 
much to direct the line of advance, clear our minds and economize our 

efforts. 

Behind every other subject in the curriculum is a body of ideas of 

fundamental meaning and importance. The industrial arts which stand 

for one of the most vital and important phases of modern civilization, 

throw away their claim to recognition by masquerading under a term at 

once inappropriate and misleading. Such a term is both an obstacle 

to the full and free development of our work and to its recognition and 

appreciation on the part of the public. 

Shall we continue to carry this incubus of an unsuitable name, or 
shall we do what we can to substitute a better? 

In the hope of enlisting consideration and discussion, the writer pro- 
poses the term suggested above: Industrial Art. Such a term indicates 
a definite field of subject matter. The word Art is inclusive of both 
the technical and aesthetic elements, and the qualifying word points 
specifically and comprehensively to the special field of our material. 

The writer sincerely hopes that a vigorous discussion of this question 
may ensue. It is a matter that will trouble us until it is settled. Why 
not grapple with it now } — R. 
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An Imaginary One not infrequently hears the words " artistic " and " me- 
Antogonism. chanical '' employed in fashion which appears to intimate 
that they are mutually antagonistic. Such intimation is unfortunate. 
No real antagonism exists between them ; they are not antithetical terms. 
Work mechanically done may be artistic, work freely done may be in- 
artistic — subtle differences often distinguish higher from lower forms of 
art. Work artistic is primarily free in expression, no matter how me- 
chanical in execution. In all school work, freedom, not mechanism, of 
production is to be demanded. Our joints and exercises may be laid out 
with the greatest care, yet the ** free " hand is required in their execu- 
tion. Mechanism, even automatism, is not to be sought. When it 
arises it spells arrest of development. 

A point, more really at issue, is the relation borne by Decoration 
to Construction. Here are two elements that may or may not be united 
in school work as in other work. They are not, however, to be con- 
sidered as terms synonymous with " artistic '* and *' mechanical." Dec- 
oration does not necessarily make a thing artistic nor does the ab- 
sence of decoration make it inartistic. Likewise construction is not to 
be thought of merely as a mechanical process. Mechanically made 
forms are not of necessity, of good construction, indeed may be typical of 
the very worst. 

The best construction necessarily includes artistic elements, i. e. in 
addition to soundness of structure, propriety of material, suitability to 
purpose, good proportion and good relationships must also be present. 
Whether such construction shall later be adorned with decoration 
depends upon the nature of the form constructed. One of the first 
problems of the manual-arts teacher is to find forms which may with 
propriety be decorated, that lessons in applied design may find actual 
application. These forms once found, the teacher is prepared to add to 
artistic construction, artistic decoration. — H, 



The more the arts are called fads ^ the better for them — their advocates 
are thus the more stimulated to make them essentials. 



A State militant mayhap — but not an Art militant. Art is the spirit 
of pleasure in labor; it can make its way only through love and under- 



standing. Preach this! 
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The tailpieces used in this issue are selected from photographs col- 
lected during the summer. The stool on page 7 was made by a student 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute. The hammock support on page 19 
and the copper and black iron pieces on page 52 were designed by 
George G. Greene of Moorhead, Minn., and George Les Veconte of St. 
Cloud, Minn., to illustrate the character of metalwork that is practicable 
in the upper grammar grades. The fire tools on page 25- t^'s set of door 
hardware on page 35 and the pulls on page 58 were forged by the 
inmates of the Illinois State Reformatory at Pontiac under the direction 
of Thomas Googerty, the instructor in forging. 
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EASTERN MANUAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 

The eleventh annual convention of the Eastern Manual Training Association 
ns'as opened by the president, Mr. Louis Rouillion, at the School of Industrial Art. 
Philadelphia, July 6th, 1904. An address of welcome was delivered by the Hon. 
John Weaver, mayor of the city, who took occasion to note the growing popularity 
of manual training in the schools. He considered the man who graduates from the 
manual-training school better fitted for the battle of life than the man who graduates 
from the school that has no manual training. The world wants men who can do 
things. A most cordial welcome was extended to the Association. 

The president, in thanking Mayor Weaver for the encouragement of his words, 
referred to the important part taken by the city of Philadelphia in the history of the 
manual-training movement. 

The meeting was then addressed by Charles H. Edmunds, of the Central Manual 
Training School, who commended the enthusiasm of the members of the Association 
in renouncing the pleasures of the lakes or the sea-shore for the work of the conven- 
tion. He believed their zeal was bom of the success of their labors in turning out 
men well equipped for the duties of life. It seemed an amazing thing that the pub- 
lic had been so slow to appropriate funds for the maintenance of manual training, 
but the idea once having gained recognition, had come to stay. The manual-training 
school is giving boys a ready answer to the question " What can you do ?" Statistics 
taken at the Eastern Penitentiary showed that of some six hundred inmates nearly 
all had attended school somewhere, but only five were mechanics. In the solution 
of the great social problem manual training offers ready assistance. Give a boy 
power to do something and he will heed the laws *' Thou shalt not steal ; Thou shall 
not covet ; Thou shalt do no murder." because he can profit, not by the appropria- 
tion of that to which he has no title, but by the securing of that which he can create 
by a skilled hand attached to a trained mind. 

William L. Price, of the Rose Valley Shops, spoke on 

THE ATTITUDE OF MANUAL TRAINING TO THE ARTS AND CRAt-rS. 

Beginning with the origin of things Mr. Price pointed out that, from the neces- 
sity of working i^nth his hands, man had gained two things — joy in the sense of 
creation and development through his work. We are apt to make the mistake of 
thinking that if we can get wealth enough we can go out into the markets and buy 
development. The truth is 'that development comes only through work. The man- 
ual training school is good as a preparation for after life, but it fits the burglar for 
his work as well as the professional man for his. We must look beyond the prepara- 
tion and carry the school into life. That is a poor kind of industrj- where the opera- 
tive stands all day at the machine doing monotonous work. *' Vou cannot get char- 
acter," said the speaker, '* as the by-product of the shoddy mill." We teach people 
how to design beautifully and then get them jobs to do the verj- reverse. They dare 
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not come back and show their designs. The demand is not for the best but for the 
purely commercial. There are to-day two thousand arts-and-crafts associations in 
the United States. They exist as a protest against prevailing industrial conditions. 
This movement and the manual-training movement should be mutually helpful. In 
the hands of manual-training teachers lies a power out of all proportion to their 
numbers. They should impress upon their pupils that to be worth while in the 
world they must be creators. If the arts-and-crafts movement and the manual-train- 
ing movement go hand in hand they can revolutionize the world. 

A paper by Gustaf Larsson, of the Sloyd Training School, Boston, who was un- 
able to attend the meeting, was read by G. W. Norton. 

THE ADAPTATION OF THE SLOYD METHOD TO EXISTING CONDITIONS. 

Mr. Larsson believed that if the principles of the American manual-training 
schools were brought into conformity with the views of the leading educational au- 
thorities, there would be many changes in the methods now pursued. Sloyd princi, 
pies rest upon the laws of natural development, and therefore should not be adapted- 
h\xK adopted. The principles of sloyd are briefly as follows: (i) Teachers must be 
professionally trained; (2) the teaching must be systematic, and, as far as possible, 
individual; (3) in selecting work physical development should be kept in mind; (4) 
the things made should represent the worker's own effort; {5) exercises should be 
progressive and applied on objects useful to the worker; (6) the course should in- 
clude freehand work as well as objects which must be made accurate by the use of 
testing tools; (7) special importance should be attached to the love af good work for 
its own sake, and the development of the individual. The tool work in slqyd is 
based on a progressive course of exercises adapted to the growing powers of the 
child. These are designed to improve his general physical condition, increase his 
power of clear thinking, stimulate right feelings, strengthen the will, train the eye, 
develop judgment, a love of excellence, contempt for shams, and to implant self- 
respect. To this end an unalterable course of models is not needed and is not used. 
Changes in the models are constantly taking place in progressive sloyd schools (with- 
out changing the sequence of exercises) in order to adapt the products to local and indi* 
vidual conditions. Sloyd methods aim at the development in the worker of that joy 
in his work which President Eliot declares to be " a pathetic need in American in- 
dustries." 

In discussing this paper, Mr. Norton said he did not think the author had gone 
deep enough in stating the underlying principles of manual training. He believed 
that manual training should take its place in the curriculum as a factor in the gen- 
eral development of the pupil. With regard to the sloyd course of work, the idea 
that the models do not appeal to the interests of the child is a misconception. This 
the speaker stated from experience. One of the sloyd principles which Mr. Norton 
thought was not sufficiently appreciated was that of a regular progression of diffi- 
culty in the work, adding the unknown to the known. 

In answer to a question Mr. Norton stated that the only sloyd model which had 
been objected to by pupils in his experience was a tool handle, which the boys found 
no use for, and which was difficult to make. He had never asked boys to make a 
scoop, but had found them interested in making the spoon. 

Paul Kreuzpointner said he had been struck by the remark made by Mr. Price 
regarding the difficulty of getting thoroughly trained workmen. He had himself had 
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a similar experience. Upon applying to the foreman of the labor department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for two trained men, he had been met wth the reply, " We 
have no good men. We have men with legs and arms, but without brains." If we 
have reached this point in our industrial development how are we to preserve the 
higher civilization.' The answer to this question Mr. Kreuzpointner believed to lie 
largely with the manual-training teacher. W^e must try to create an impression on 
those who have nothing but arms and legs — train them to appreciate neatness and 
cleanliness about the home and its environment, to understand what is beautiful, give 
them museums, and in every way endeavor to make their minds receptive, and little 
by little we may reach the ideal set forth in the papers we have heard. 

Robert C. Bates expressed a high opinion of the sloyd system, and of Mr. 
Larsson's work, but was not in favor of enforcing strict adherance to any system. 
"The individual teacher," said Mr. Bates, "well trained, energetic, thoroughly con- 
scious of the possibilities within himself, can do far more in a community for manual 
training than any system." The virtue of manual training is that it supplies to the 
boy or girl a means of self-expression which many of the other school subjects fail 
to do. 

At the opening of the afternoon session Louis A. Bacon, Supervisor of Manual 
Training, Indianapolis, presented a paper on 

SOME WAYS .\ND .MEANS AT I.VDIANAPOLIS. 

Special prominence was given to the correlation and art phases of the work. 
The careful manipulation of tools was regarded as incidental rather than funda- 
mental. The attempt to produce artislic effects had been pursued chiefly along 
three lines: color, outline design, and decoration. In designing an object pupils are 
allowed individual choice in determining size, relation of parts and form of outline. 
Good designs are shown as a help to the pupils. It is not possible in all cases to 
get both originality and excellence of design, but to sacrifice all consideration of 
beauty to strict originality is harmful to the pupil rather than otherwise. Decora- 
tion is limited to work with the grooving tool and the application of designs in color. 

W^ith regard to correlation in the work, Mr. Bacon did not believe in placing too 
much emphasis upon it to the exclusion of other considerations, but there could be 
no doubt that work in some way related to other lines upon which the pupil is work- 
ing is most interesting and effective. One class, during the reading of Ivanhoe, had 
made a medieval castle, with moat, bridge, towers, etc. Concrete was the material 
used, wooden moulds being employed to form the walls. 

In the fifth and sixth grades manual work is done in the regular classroom with 
the knife and hammer. Here a blue-print frame was made and used by the pupils 
to make prints of spring flowers, etc. A portfolio was then made to contain the 
studies Other problems which had proved to be of special interest were a bird 
bird house and a bridge of bent iron. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN THE CLASSROOM. 

An interesting paper on this subject was read by Eli Pickwick, Jr., Supervisor 
of Manual Training, Newark. Some of the factors affecting the determination of 
the kinds of work to be done by the regular teacher were enumerated as follows: 
local conditions, special needs, nature of material most accessible, attitude of teacher, 
relation of course of study to the child As a result of a recent experiment in New- 
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ark to determine the best kind of manual training for those grades between the 
kindergarten and the fifth, some work in paper and cardboard was undertaken; this 
was supplemented by raffia and reed. Tools, such as rules, scissors, compasses, etc., 
are kept in portable cases^-one case for each grade. Fifth and sixth-grade tools are 
contained in wooden trays, w^hich, when not in use, are kept in a suitable cabinet 
which is accessible to all classes. Instructions for new work are given by the super- 
visor to the teaching staff, who are required to make each article before it is made 
by the pupils. 

A manual-training class for teachers was opened, the number being limited to 
thirty-five and the attendance voluntary, but a change was rendered necessary by the 
application of more than four times the prescribed number. Manual training in the 
primary grades is nohti carried on in two-thirds of the schools of Newark. Teachers 
generally try to make the work fit their classroom conditions and correlate with other 
school work. In each grade some work in applied design is given. One teacher had 
developed enthusiasm in the work in February by introducing the making of valen- 
tines; in another school a doll's house had been made and furnished; in another 
problems in elementary physics had been introduced in a fourth grade class with 
great success. 

A paper by Geo. F. Stahl, on " Shop Work in the New York Public Schools," 
will appear in full in a future issue. 

In the course of some remarks with reference to the papers just read, H. W. 
Hetzel said he had been interested in observing the application of the social idea. 
The value of communal work had been recognized in the establishment of school 
gardens in Philadelphia. Agriculture is the most fundamental occupation, and al- 
ways arouses the enthusiasm of the worker. 

A. W. Garritt called attention to the effect produced upon teachers by the pur- 
suit of manual training as conducted in New York City. The time was when 
mechanical skill was the one qualification demanded in the teacher ; now he is re- 
quired to be an educator and to regard his special subject in its right relation to 
other subjects. To this end it is necessary, not only that he shall have had correct 
training in college or normal school, but also that he shall have opportunity in his 
regular work to express his own ideas and use his ingenuity in correlating his work 
with that of other departments. Such opportunity is given in the New York city 
system. Each instructor is required to design at least five new models each term, 
and also to prepare a set of communal models which shall relate his work to science 
or nature study. Teachers are also called upon from time to time to suggest other 
changes in the course. Thus the work is made interesting and stimulating to the 
teacher. 

Albert B. Entwisle remarked that all the papers thus far seemed to treat much 
of originality. It is difficult to obtain originality in a subject which the pupil knows 
nothing about. Children go to school to be instructed. They are not allowed to 
follow their own inclinations in other subjects, such as arithmetic. We should be 
careful about leaving too much to the child. 

Mr. Stahl pointed out that in most school subjects, even in arithmetic, much is 
left to the pupil to work out for himself after a method. So we expect the boy to 
work out his problem in wood after a method. 

Mr. Buxton had observed during the last two or three years a growing tendency 
towards getting as much content into manual training as we have in history, geo- 
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graphy and other subjects. One of the prominent aims of education to-day is the 
acquaintance of the pupil with his environment. Through manual training he should 
learn something of the great field of industry — the materials used, the processes in- 
volved, etc. — and along with this content he will receive all the training he would 
get in unrelated lines of work. 

Regarding the practical value of manual training, C. H. Connelley held that 
much depends upon environment. Manufacturers in Pittsburg allow eighteen months 
on an apprenticeship of four years to graduates of manual training schools. Each 
year the Manufacturers' Association of Pittsburgasksfor alistof namesof graduates. 
This training is valuable whether the boy goes to work or goes to the technical high 
school. 

After some further discussion the meeting adjourned. 

SECOND day's proceedings. 

The morning session was devoted to the discussion of Domestic Science and Art. 
Miss Helen Kinne, Director of Domestic Science, Teachers' College, who presided 
during the session, made an eloquent appeal to the men of the Association for their 
interest and co-operation. The women engaged in these lines of work had felt that 
they were struggling alone. A subject which is in thousands of schools and employs 
thousands of teachers is one towards which all supervisors and principals should 
have an intelligent attitude, for or against. 

Miss Kinne's paper on " The Three Values of Domestic Science and Art in the 
Schools " is reserved for a future issue. 

the application of domestic science in the household. 

A most interesting paper on this subject, by Miss Mary D. Chambers, was largely 
descriptive of a course in cooking given at the preparatory school of Decatur Col- 
lege. Next to training in efficiency, the aim of making a correlation point for other 
studies and enforcing their application in the common affairs of life was kept most 
prominently in view. Practice in English is given in writing short essays on the 
properties of food materials, etc. Number work is employed in calculating the per- 
centages of chemical constituents in given foods, and in other ways. Physiology 
lends itself easily to application, as in studying the comi>onents of the body, with a 
view of determining the proper kinds of food, the process of digestion, etc. In 
botany the composition and structure of the vegetable foods forms the basis of broad 
application. Bacteriology is employed in the study of fermentation and sterilization. 
In the application of physics the field is very broad, as in the method of apply- 
ing heat to food, conducting properties of various media, dry or moist heat, etc. 
Chemistry also finds wide application in classes sufficiently advanced. Examples of 
the application of science in laundry work, house work and home sanitation .were 
also given. Miss Chambers concludes that it seems by no means too much to say 
that not only does the application of science vivify the subject of home economy, 
but that all tributary subjects are vitalized by such application, and the student gains 
a new appreciation of the value of such subjects as a preparation for life. 

THE social value OF I>OMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Speaking on this topic, Mrs. A. P. Norton enumerated the following among the 
social values: the control of environment; the power of initiative and feeling of re- 
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sponsibility; the appreciation of value; the power to distinguish between essentials 
and non-essentials; the economic use of materials; the right expenditure of time and 
money; the appreciation of labor and the dignity of labor. Classes of high-school 
boys who had taken instruction in cooking had testified with enthusiasm to the feel- 
ing of independence received from it. Home work deals with the economics of 
consumption, as well as of production. A seventh-grade class desiring to give a 
luncheon to their parents were told that they must provide their own materials. 
This they did by making jelly and selling it. The adaptation of things to their proper 
use was studied in the problem of furnishing a house. In grinding corn for their 
own use the children learn to appreciate labor, and they learn something of the 
dignity of labor from the fact that all the work is done in the school room. Many 
examples are to be found of the beneficial effect on the home derived from the 
teaching of domestic science. A saloon keeper had said that nothing had hurt his 
trade like the cooking in the public schools. Domestic science also greatly enhances 
the social life of the school. 

Miss Wilson made the following good point in defense of cooking as manual 
training: "When I began to teach I made a special point that what I had to teach 
about was food; but soon I began to see that the children were learning something 
else — something that I did not know I was teaching. I noticed that they could cut 
a pattern without cutting it in the desk; they could scrub a desk without also having 
the floor to scrub. They were gaining in co-ordination." 

Miss McDermott considered that domestic art and science should be recognized 
as branches of manual training, Many different kinds of work are done, and much 
of it requires a high degree of muscular control. The social value of house work 
was illustrated by the story of four college-bred young ladies who had influenced the 
attitude of their neighborhood toward work by scrubbing their own door-step. 

Clifford B. Connelley regarded the excellent papers just read as having clearly 
demonstrated the value of domestic science and art as school subjects. Training in 
eflficiency cannot be too strongly emphasized ; the value of doing should be measured 
not by the product, but by the effort and the training involved. With reference to 
applied science, the speaker believed that in days gone by the average housewife had 
a tolerably good training through her experience in the production of materials for 
food and clothing, cooking, the making and care of garments, housekeeping, etc.; 
while the women of to-day are in comparative ignorance of such matters. Modern 
conditions had deprived girls of the opportunity of learning the domestic arts in the 
home, and we should give them the opportunity in the school. Regarding these 
subjects in their social aspects, Mr. Connelley said there could be no doubt of their 
value : " Our nation needs sturdy, robust citizens, with sound morals, and the food 
one eats exerts more influence upon physical prosperity than any other thing over 
which we have control." 

Dr. Edwin R. Houston said that Oliver Wendell Holmes had divided mankind 
into two classes — the arithmetical, who know how to do things, and the algebraic 
(the smaller class), who not only know how to do things, but why they do them. 
True manual training should be of the kind which puts the learner into the latter 
class. The highest phase of science is the practical — that which puts things into 
cold material and makes them work. 

Paul Kreuzpointner here conveyed to the Association the greetings of Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks, Superintendent of Schools of Philadelphia. Dr. Brooks had signified 
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his intention of doing everything in his power to introduce manual training into the 
public schools of the city. 

The next address was delivered by Wm. A. Baldwin, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Hyannis, Mass., whose subject was 

INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADES. 

One purpose of education, said Mr. Baldwin, is good citizenship — that boys and 
girls shall learn to earn their living and become social factors for good in the com- 
munity. Then they should learn to be reasonable, to appreciate the things of life at 
their true value, to adapt themselves to their environment, and to be of service to 
others. Most successful people have become what they are through industrial and 
social activities. So the industrial and social activities should form the basis of our 
school work. Other subjects should grow out of these. Schools probably originated 
to supply a demand for such knowledge as was needed in trade, and this developed 
into " the three Rs." Meanwhile children got the rest of their education in the 
home, the field and the shop. The New England home gives the best suggestion as 
to what manual training should be. At Hyannis the children are first taught to 
work in the garden. Many other kinds of work are done, but the garden furnishes 
the basis for drawing and color work, language, reading and practically all subjects 
taught. The work fits the local environment at Hyannis. The child's growing 
knowledge of everything should relate to his home — in geography, history, and what- 
ever he studies. There is still in our schools too much teaching of words not based 
on experience. It is a mistake to base the work of the school on the American In- 
dian or the man of the stone age. At the Hyannis Normal School the children are 
taught home activities. In the first and second grades this takes the form of play ; 
in the intermediate grades they have real household occupations, but with furnish- 
ings to suit the size of the children ; in the grammar grades the same activities are 
repeated, but this time with furniture, dishes, etc., just as used in the home. It is 
not the purpose of the school to supplant the home and the church — these have their 
own work to do just the same as ever — but we want the home to be better and purer, 
and to build up the community through the home. 

Mr. Kreuzpointner desired to call attention to a lesson we may learn from for- 
eign competition. He had gathered from foreign engineers who come here to study 
our industries, that they have little fear of American competition, chiefly because 
our workmen have not the manual skill nor the insight into the relation of their 
work to the conditions of life in their country, which is to be found among foreign 
workmen. We should endeavor to cultivate the moral and esthetic sense of the 
people and arouse them to a greater interest in the every-day work which furnishes 
bread and butter. Civilization advances rapidly in this country, so that many things 
which have been learned slowly, by an evolutionary process, in the older countries, 
must be learned here by a quicker and more systematic method. We therefore look 
to the schools to supply the need, and especially to the teaching of such branches as 
manual training and domestic science. 

Mr. Powell believed that educational ideas are changing. The time was when 
it was thought not ver^' respectable to do manual work. Now we are beginning to 
feel that the honorable way to get a living is to earn it by the sweat of one's brow 
— not by the sweat of other men's brows. The **working class" should include all 
people who do anything of service to mankind. Mr. Powell then described the work 
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and aims of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation Association. Vacant lot gar- 
dens had been started as a means of helping the unemployed, and had been in oper- 
ation for some seven years. Many people are now making a good living from these 
quarter-acre or half-acre gardens. This year the board of education has inaugurated 
school gardens, in which something like a thousand children are being trained. 

In the absence of Frank A. Parsons, whose name appears on the program, but 
who was unable to attend, the time was devoted to the reading of a number of ex- 
tracts bearing upon manual training, from the report of the Mosely Educational 
Commission. President Rouillion, who had compiled these extracts, said: ** I am 
convinced by a somewhat careful reading of these reports, that we are in the hands 
of friends, pleased to note and applaud that which they found worthy of approval, 
but who dealt most kindly and charitably with that which they might be justified in 
condemning in stronger terms than they made use of." 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

Amendments to the constitution were made to the following effect : That the 
secretaryship be made a permanent office and that the secretar}- receive a salary ; that 
the chairman of each Local Branch be made a member of the Executive Committee. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the authorities of Drexel Institute, Girard 
College and the School of Industrial Art, to the Mayor of the City, and to the Local 
Branch for many courtesies shown to the Association. 

A letter from Dr. James P. Haney was read, recommending the compilation by 
the Association of a list of all manual training schools and teachers in the United 
States. A committee was appointed to undertake the work. 

The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: President, Clifford 
B. Connelley ; Vice President, Eli Pickwick, Jr.; Secretary, Henry \V. Hetzel ; Treas- 
urer, Wm. F. Vroom ; members of Executive Committee, Thelwell R. Coggeshall, 
Miss Helen Kinne and Louis Bacon. It was decided by a vote of the meeting that 
the next annual conference should be held at Newark, N. J. This brought to a close 
a series of meetings which, in point of interest and promise for the future, were sec. 
ond to none in the history of the Association. William F. Vroom. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The forty-third annual convention of the National Educational Association was 
unique in that it was merely a small part of a greater gathering, the Louisana Pur- 
chase Exposition. At any other time St. Louis would have been more impressed 
with the greatness of the Association, but at no other time could she have offered 
such an educational feast, for what is the P' air but a great museum for the education 
of the ]>eople ? 

At such a time one might expect to find small audiences to listen to pedagogical 
discussions, but such was not the case. The attendance was good throughout the 
Convention, papers were carefully prepared and the volume of proceedings will be 
one of the best ever published. 

The first session of the Department of Manual Training was held Wednesday. 
June 29, in the assembly hall of the Agricultural Building. President Chamberlain 
welcomed the audience in a few appropriate words and then introduced as the first 
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speaker Wilbur S. Jackman, dean of the Elementary School of the University of 
Chicago, who spoke on 

"THE CONSTRUCTIVE IDEA IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL." 

Mr. Jackman said that the conitructive idea in education has been too largely 
considered from the standpoint of discipline and too little from the actual value of 
the external output. He attributed this to a fear that the result might be skill in 
trade. "The constructive idea," he said, "is working itself out in accordance with 
two general principles : first, there must l)e a recognition of a greater variety in the 
forms of work ; and second, there must be a greater emphasis on the value of the 
external product. Under these two principles it is developing itself in two general 
directions : First, it includes such work as bears at once upon the present social 
and economic conditions, and it deals with materials from the child's own surround- 
ings. Second, it appears in play, mainly in an attempt to illustrate stories that they 
read or that they have been told. One of these should not be set over against the 
other. Each has its place and it should be duly provided for. Too great emphasis, 
however, is being placed upon the latter. It is childish, strictly primative and quickly 
over with. The former includes woodwork, sewing, clay modeling, cooking, printing 
und book -binding. The latter includes the construction of models of primitive dwell- 
ings, primitive cooking, raffia, some pottery, etc., which do not result in products 
that have an actual value for the pupils. It is almost pathetic to see how teachers 
wax enthusiastic over these transient and trivial aspects of the constructive idea but 
remain cold and indifferent to those aspects which when properly worked out mean 
so much in ever)' way to human life." 

Mr. Jackman's point of view, as indicated in the above quotation, attracted the 
attention of many who were interested in the lower grade problem. 

The second paper was on " Manual Training in Sweden as Shown by the 
Exhibits," presented by Carl Lidman of the Swedish Commission. Mr. Lidman, in 
a ver)' interesting way gave us a valuable exposition of Swedish sloyd. He showed 
it as a much broader subject than woodworking. Besides discussing the principles 
of the Naiis system he spoke of the cardboard and the metal sloyd of the Stockholm 
common schools, which are based on the same principles. He also called attention 
to the girls' sloyd — knitting, sewing and plain dressmaking taught in the common 
schools and art embroidery taught in the secondary schools. 

TYPICAL E.XHIBITS. 

The remainder of the session was given to five explanations of typical exhibits 
shown in the Education building. These were intended to help visitors in their 
study of the exhibits. Miss Mary B. Hyde of Teachers College, New York City, 
.stated that her exhibit illustrated how the handwork for the lower grades may be 
connected with design. In some detail she showed how at Teachers College design 
is taughf in weaving, ba.sketry, potter)', bent iron work, sheet copper work and wood- 
working. She would have *art in handwork," not "art and handwork." 

Miss Ella V. Dobbs of Helena, Montana, spoka of the Pacific Coast exhibits. 
She pleaded for more definiteness in purpose, more vital relationship between hand- 
work and headwork, and pointed out the danger of placing too much emphasis upon 
what is called "creative work." She believed that where one is bom with qualities 
for leadership there are apt to be ten who will do well if they make good followers, 
and she would have them follow good examples. "Is it not possible to build a 
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course of study in manual training which shall cover a most definite series of funda- 
mental principles, which shall retain the best of the many good things comprehended 
in the term sloyd and at the same time be so flexible that it will allow full play for 
the creative powers of the ingenious boy, awaken and develop a true sense of art, 
hold in check the impulses of him whose interest is here today and there tomorrow, 
while it secures at least mechanical proficieucy from him whose creative instincts lie 
too deep for expression ? " 

Louis A. Bacon spoke for the exhibit of the Indianapolis public schools and 
Clarence E. Meleney for the exhibit of New York city. Dr. Meleney called especial 
attention to the " decorated models," which involve drawing, construction and 
decoration. Each of these possesses a distinct individuality and becomes of great 
value to its maker. 

The exhibit of Bradley Polytechnic Institute was briefly explained by Charles A. 
Bennett. He thought this exhibit would be of interest to those who are studying 
the problem of manual training for a general high school, for here one finds that 
work in the manual arts has become an integral part of a broad high -school curi- 
culum, and that in common with language, mathematics and history, it is required of 
all students; of some, much, of others, little. He also spoke of the new laboratory 
course in mathematics, the relationship between art and manual training and the 
place given to metalworking. 

The second session, which was held in the Missouri state building, opened with 
Charles B. Gilbert's paper on "The Manual Training High-School versus Optional 
Work in the Regular High School," which we print in full on pages i to 7. The 
discussion of this paper was opened by Dr. C. M. Woodward of St. Louis from 
whom we quote the following : 

DISCUSSION BY PROFESSOR WOODWARD OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 

There seems to be substantial agreement between Mr. Gilbert and myself as 
to the ends to be secured in organizing manual training in secondary schools. We 
agree that tome manual training should enter into the secondary curriculum of 
every boy (and girl), not for occupational, but for educational ends. Neither of us 
approves of trade teaching in public secondary schools. Both of us wish to postpone 
the choice of a course of study with a definite view to an occupation until after the 
first year of the high school is finished. Perhaps we agree in postponing it still 

longer. 

Both of us are unwilling to deny to any pupil a reasonable demand for a thorough 
course of manual training. If Mr. Gilbert had had my experience in contact with 
classical and manual schools he would probably agree with my a posUriori conclus- 
ions as to segregation. I do not approve of so much talk about " occupational " train- 
ing in any high school. Everything studied has, or should have value in the occupa- 
tions of life. Everything taught should be taught thoroughly as though the welfare 
of every pupil in the class depended upon the teaching and learning being done well. 
It is worse than poison to lead a boy to feel that what he is studying will be of no 
value to him in after life; that it is *'mere culture". I regard it as extremely un- 
fortunate for a fourteen-year old boy to be allowed to say to his teachers, •* I am 
going to be lawyer, or an electrician, or an engraver, or a grocer, or a journalist, or a 
machinist, or a gentleman of leisure, — and hence I don't want to study this or that 
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or the other, because such study ^^^ll be of no use to me. " I have no objection to 
a boy's fancies. He must have them, but they should not be taken seriously. 

There is one point where Mr. Gilbert and I differ: He thinks it a good thing 
to have a boy, who after a fair trial with a branch of study, has been allowed to omit 
it, by a proper choice of a course of study, to be in daily contact with another boy 
whose taste has led to an opposite choice. For example, one takes Greek, the other 
discriptive geometry; or one elects ancient history and the other mechanic arts. Do 
they stimulate each other, or do they have a tendency to unsettle and upset each 
other .^ I think it best for such students to study apart with all the zeal they can. 

I do not approve of the way in which Mr. Gilbert uses the words *'majority" and 
"minority". He assumes that if we have manual-training high schools and literary 
high schools, the former should receive only a minority and the latter a majority of 
the students. In fact, he assumes only one manual-training high school in a large city 
like New York. Why should we not have as many manual-training high schools as 
will meet the demand .' When one school is full to the limit, build another, and so 
let every one have his wish at a time when that wish means something. 

Thus far, after having read Mr. Gilbert's very interesting paper. 

It goes without saying that this discussion can apply only to communities where 
at least two high schools are necessary — say to centers having 25000 or more people. 
A population of 25000 should have a high school attendance of 1000, which is enough 
for two schools, 250 boys and 250 girls in each school. 

Again, I do not assume that the organization of manual-training high schools 
would involve the exclusion of all manual training from the other high schools. 
Boston has manual training in three of its high schools and proposes to have some 
optional manual training in all its high schools, but this does not interfere ^^^th its 
manual-training high schools properly so-called. 

Chicago plans to offer a year's work in manual training in every high school, 
and at the end of a year to transfer to the manual-training high schools those who 
wish to take a full course of manual tjaining; and to a classical or commercial 
school, those who do not wish to continue manual training. I approve the Chicago 
plan, and heartily commend it to all cities. First, because every high-school pupil 
should have a chance to develop his executive, mechanical abilities, no matter what 
his outlook for occupation may be. Second, because it pushes ahead for one year 
more the date of a final choice of a course of study. 

I base my position on several reasons : 

1. The expense of complete equipments. Bench work in wood is inexpensive, 
but lathes and motors and all metalworking tools and appliances are expensive, and 
when the probable demand of high-school pupils is met, it is wasteful to provide 
more. If instead of one or more complete outfits, partial ones are provided, the 
scheme is inadequate. At least half our boys want manual training, and if we are 
to keep them in school we must give it to them. Abundant experience proves that 
manual-training high schools hold boys who would otherwise drop out. 

2. The weekly program for a manual-training high school cannot be made to 
fit or co-operate advantageously with the program of a classical school. The manual 
contingent of classes have double periods in the shop — and they should go with full 
ranks or there will be lack of economy in teachers. 

3. In every school which is well conducted there is systematic correlation be- 
tween different subjects and co-operation between different teachers, so that one 
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branch of study is made to illustrate another branch. For example; All the pro- 
cesses of our forging shop, our brazing and soldering shops, are used to illustrate 
the principles of physics and chemistry. Our geometry, plane and solid, gets un- 
counted illustrations and applications from "projection", "intersection", and "shadow" 
drawing. The exercises of the machine shop serve to illustrate the principles of 
friction, moments, the development of heat, electricity, the action of steam, com- 
pressed air. etc. All these illustrations would fall flat and weak upon the ears and 
eyes of pupils studying Greek instead of shopwork and drawing. 

On the other hand, before a class of manual boys whose acquaintance with the 
traditional fields of study is of necessity limited, all reference to mythology, Greek 
and Roman history, classical biography, and the writings of Homer, Virgil and 
Cicero, generally lack force and application. I recall a scholarly and venerable 
teacher of ethics and political economy who always found engineering students "woe- 
fully ignorant of matters which every well educated person ought to know". Had 
he gone into their technical lectures and into their engineering laboratories, and been 
put on the rack, he in turn would have been found "woefully ignorant of matters 
which every well educated person ought to know". When manual and classical 
students mix in classes, profitable correlation is well nigh impossible. 

4. There is a fourth reason why it is not wise to combine closely into one pro- 
gram, with joint exercises in common studies, students like those in a literary school 
and in a manual-training school. There is in the two schools a difference of atmos- 
phere, of educational tone, noticeable to every careful observer. In the one school 
the larger proportion of studies are recognized as lying at the very base of future 
success in business, in industrial work, or in professional life. To the pupils of that 
school such studies are serious matters, and in the consciousness of their own zeal 
they look with disapproval, if not with contempt, upon one who confesses that he 
has no interest in such work beyond passing his final examination. 

On the other hand the pupil who is giving his attention to subjects remote from 
the present time and from modern industrial interests, is prone to pity, if not despise, 
the boy who is compelled by taste or by circumstances to devote himself to what he 
calls "bread-and-butter subjects." Thus when brought into intimate relations, in- 
stead of inspiring each other to greater zeal, the effect on each side is to lead to sus- 
picions that the books one is reading and the work one is doing is after all of little 
or no importance. Such a result is unfortunate in every way. I do not say that all 
boys feel as I have said, but many do, and they give direction to public opinion. The 
ideal of one school is " culture ", which, as Emerson says, is valued not for what it 
enables one to accomplish, but for what it is supposed to accomplish, in the student 
himself. The ideal of the other school is practical ability; the power to take hold 
and do things, useful and remunerative ; to control forces and to gain a mastery 
over materials. (Let me add in parenthesis that this mastery of materials and natural 
forces is not grined without a great and precious accomplishment in the student 
himself. There is more than one avenue to culture.) 

Every teacher who has had charge of both kinds of schools recognizes and 
respects this difference in tone and atmosphere, and he prefers not to mix the two 
kinds of pupils in his classes. 

Dr. Gilbert was asked to close the discussion, and made the following state- 
ment : 
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DR. GILBERTS REPLY TO DR. WOODWARD. 

" It is impossible for me to answer all of the points in Doctor Woodward's able 
and interesting paper, with which I do not agree. His point of view is so radically 
different from mine that our differences of opinion are fundamental, and there is no 
common ground on which we could get together. 

" The basis of Dr. Woodward's argument is the division of society into fixed 
classes, for which preparation must begin in infancy, before the youth are able on 
rational grounds to select their own lines of activity and their o^n places of opera- 
tion. 

** It is quite likely that there are arguments in favor of manual-training high 
schools stronger than the arguments against it which I have advanced, but they are 
not those advanced by Doctor Woodward, from my point of view. Indeed, the 
question as a practical one is almost wholly local. It is unwise to go against tradi- 
tions and conditions which prevail in any city for the sake of carrying out a pure 
theor\-. I know manual-training high schools that are so important factors in the 
school situation that their distribution would be a local calamity. But my argument 
was based wholly on the consideration of new conditions, where there are no preju- 
dices and no investments to help determine action. 

*'Now, what is the substance of Doctor Woodward's objections to manual training 
in high schools ? That students will not be sufficiently well grounded in manual 
training for class purposes. His argument is for an aristocratic society wholl3r; mine 
for a democratic society. I would have manual trainmg taught because of its cul- 
tural value for all. and because it is likely to help a very large number to the choice 
of a livelihood, and not because it sets apart some for a calling already predeter- 
mined. 

** Doctor Woodward's argument proves too much. One of his objections to 
manual training in high schools, for instance, is that students taught in the same 
classes from different courses cannot understand the illustrations of the teacher if 
they are based upon manual training. Think of it ! Even at thb period of infancy 
the line is to be so sharply dra^-n that the students in the classical course cannot 
even understand allusions to manual training made by a teacher in a class in English. 
That out-Germanies Germany, and I maintain that it is wholly undemocratic and 
most dangerous. 

*' One of the strong arguments, as I have said, for manual training in high schools 
is that it brings the young people of all classes together and makes possible better 
citizenship. Young pei^ple who are together for four years, reciting every day to" 
gether in the same classes, even if they are to a degree differentiated, are more likely 
to understand one another and to get along together in the world better than those 
who are separated at the lieginning of the high-school course. I do not, myself, be- 
lieve that the manual training ^ill suffer one whit. 1 am confident that with an 
adequate equipment it can be carried on just as thoroughly and just as well as a de- 
partment in the high school as in a separate manual-training school And even if it 
could not, I should still l>e in favor of the manual training in high schools because of 
higher grounds. If nece>sar\\ I should say less manual trainihg and more democ- 
racy. The sch^H^l life is more important than any subject, even a specialized one, 
and the school Ute in our seconda^^■ schools must lit our citizens for the larger life 
of the world. 
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"Finally, and for all. I shall, as long as I live, be unalterably opposed tc 
school anangenient which lends to divide our future citizens into classes a 
early age." 




The second subject of the si 



This question was discussed by Alfred Bayliss, slate superintendent of public 
tiuction in Illinois. What he said is summarized in the following : 
" The poorly housed and indifferently equipped country school, with its eight 
grades, has no place for the shop, and the teacher, even if prepared, usually feels 



that he has htlle time for innovations upon the regular program. The i 
country neighborhood is sometimes in the way. Less, therefore, must 
expected of the country school, especially in the form of indoor work, 

■' With outdoor work the case is somewhat different. Through i 
boys' clubs it has been demonstrated that a good deal can be done. An Illinois 
superintendent rents six acres of ground, ploughs it and otherwise gels it all ready 
for the planting. The members of the club plant, cultivate and harvest on a prolit 
sharing plan. Six thousand Illinois boys under the auspices of the State Farmers' 
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Institute, are carrying on an immense com growing experimpnl. They are required 
to note the kind of soil, number of cultivations, when it was laid by and when 
gathered, when it tasseled and silked, the ratio of barren stalks, etc., and finally 
produce samples of the results for expert judges to pass upon with reference 10 the 
standards used in judging com. 




" A young woman, leaching in the country for the very sufiicient reason that she 
had been crowded out of town, in the course of two school years, both short, con- 
trived somehow to have the boys lit up quite a workshop in an ynused stall of a near 
by stable. There was nothing said about the introduction of manual training as a 
new study, or the project might have failed. They got to thinking that they wanted 
to make a sled, " for the boys to draw the girls on." It was part of their play. The 
tools and lumber came from dilferent homes. After the sled followed some shelves 
for books, whereupon it occured to the head boy. one noon, that a cabinet with a 
glass door, for their specimens, would be about the right thing. Nature study had 
not been " introduced." The directors would hardly have stood for that. But some 
i.f the geography class had gathered a few fossils from the quarry, there were some 
UH'tions of the different kinds of wood in the district, and one of the boys had caught. 
and siniTed the skin of a pretty good sized gar-pike, etc; then just to see if they could 
get replies, the children had written some letters to other children in distant stales. 
They got them, and, by exchange, many curious things not found in their own neigh - 
Ixirhood. They had in this way come to need a cabinet, and so they just set to and 
made it. There was no thought of "manual training." They just made things they 

"Thus manual training broke into one country school. How- it disappeared when 
that teacher moved on is another story." 
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Some photographs of a country school, three of which are here produced, were 
exhitnted, one of which shows in % convincing way how a good dry basement can be 
used to advantage as a shop, and even for the fonns of work finding their way into 
some schools under the name of domestic economy. 

The last paper of the aession was on the progress of education in the South its 
shown by th« ezhiUts. It was ably presented b; Brown Ayres, dean of the acadenuc 




department of Tulane University. Professor Brown pointed out that it was hardly 
fair to judge the progress by the exhibrts. owing to the fact that so many schools 
were not represented. When speaking of the progress of manual training his tone 
was decidedly optimistic. 



At the first session the following committees were appointed: On Nominations, 
Jesse D. Burke, Patterson, N. J,; Bert M. LeSeuer, Schenectady, N, Y.: Ella V. 
Dobbs, Helena, Montana. On Resolutions, Frank M. Leavitt, Boston ; Cree T. 
Work, Denton, Texas; Anson W. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. At the second session 
the reports of these committees were adopted, the latter being of the usual compli- 
mentary nature, and the former very unusual, yet highly complimentary. Contrary 
to precedent, the entire board of officers was elected for another year. They are 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal., president; Charles L. Kirschner, New 
Haven, ConrL, vice-president; Frank M. Leavitt, Boston, secretary. Professor 
Chamberlain seemed somewhat embara.ssed but finally accepted in a gracious manner. 
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There was one other program Ihal was of special interest to many teachers of 
manual training — that of ihe Departmeni of Elemeniary Education when Miss 
Katheiine E. Dopp. of the the University of Chicago, Ptesideni G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University and Dr. L. D. Harvey of Wisconsin discussed "The Natural 
Activities of Children as Determining the Industries in Early Education. We print 
Dr. Harvey'.'! paper in full on pages S to ij. and regret that it is impossible to 
present to our readers both of the others at the same time. However, we are aware 
of the fact thai the points of view of the other two speakers are already known to 
many of our readers. It is evident that the last word has not been said on this 

Ky way of summary it may be said that the interest of manual-training teachers 
centered on two discussions : First, Ihe discussion of the manual-training high 
school by two of the strongest men that could have been selected. This discussion 
went deejier than any previous one me have lisleucd to, and while it disclosed the 
fundamental character of some of (he differences in theory it also revealed that there 
is now quite general recognition of the fact that all high-school students should have 
some manual training, and. best of all, that steps to make this possible are being 
taken in a least two of our largest cities. 

Second, the discussion of Ihe lower grade problem by Miss Dopp, Ur. Hall. Dr. 
Harvey, Dean Jackman and Miss Dobbs. The subject is a much larger one and the 
results were much less satisfying. The subject was at least opened on Iwo opposing 
sides with exceptional vigor, and, so far as Ur. Hall and Dr. Haney were con- 
cerned, with not a little oratorical spice. Why not use the papers read this year as 
the basis for a discussion next year. 
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Clinton S. Van Deusen. 

William A. Baldwin, of the State Normal School at Hyannis, Mass., attended 
and took part in "The Second International Congress for the Development of the 
Teaching of Drawing", held at Berne, Switzerland, in August. He was sent over 
by the State Board of Education in response to a request sent to the governor by 
those having the congress in charge. 

The program committee of the Western Drawing and Manual Training Associa- 
tion held a meeting in Chicago August 19 and 20 and outlined the program for the 
next meeting, which will be held at the Chicago Art Institate, April 25-28, 1905. 
With such an ideal meeting place and exhibition rooms, with so many interesting 
schools and studios to visit, and the rich program it will be possible to make in such 
a large center, there is every reason to believe that the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion acting under the new constitution will surpass all others in the histor)' of the 
already noted organization. Miss Lucy Silke, the president of the Association, 
seems fully aware of the possibilities of the meeting and is organizing her forces early. 

THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

It will be of interest to our readers to know that the plans for this school are 
assuming definite shape, and as has been expected, they are on a very elaborate scale. 
The trustees of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg, who were empowered to carry 
the project into effect, appointed a committee with authority to engage an architect, 
determine upon a general plan and proceed with the working plans and specifications 
of such parts of it as they deem necessary. This committee has instituted a compe- 
tition for the selection of an architect, and a book has been published as a program 
of the competition. This book shows that the committee and Director Hamerschlag 
have done a great amount of labor and have carefully worked out the preliminary 
plans. The design and the architect are to be selected not later than Oct. 22, 1904. 
The plan of the school as proposed by the committee is as follows : 

Group I — Administration. 

Div. A — Offices _ 7400 * 

" B — Faculty, exhibit, reading rooms, etc _ 16800 

" C — Msdn auditorium and lecture rooms 27000 

" D — Club rooms 14500 

" E — Vault and store rooms _ _ _ 6600 

** F — Gymnasium, living quarters for general superintendent of 

buildings and janitor of Group I _ __ 1 8000 

The Director's residence of about fifteen rooms included in this group 

or in suitable position elsewhere. 

« The numbers at the right side of the page denote the number of square feet 
of floor space to be provided for each division. 
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Group II — School of Applied Science. 

Div. A — Sup<irintendence and general 13000 

" B — General instruction and service _ 1 4000 

" C — Machine design and construction 16000 

'♦ D — Structural steel design and construction. ._ ..12500 

" E — Industrial, metallurgical and electro-chemistry 20500 

" F — Mining practice 12000 

G — Railroad practice _ 12 100 

H — Applied electricity 13200 

I — Steel manufacture _ 15200 

J — Clay working and ceramics and the manufacture of glass 17800 

K — Foundry practice 353^0 
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Group III — School of Apprentices and Journeymen. 

Div. A — Superintendence and general 1 1300 

B — General instruction and service.. 16800 

C — Carpentry _ 4000 

•* D — Cabinet-making and woodworking 3400 

" E — Pattern-making 8000 

F — Electrotyping and stereotyping.. 7400 

G — Electrical work 7400 

" H — House, fresco and sign painting _ loooo 

I — Use of structural steel and iron 7000 

J — Steam and hot water heating; sheet metal and cornice work, 12800 

K — Blacksmithing and machine forging.. .10600 

" L — Plumbing 6400 

" M — Masonry, blicklaying and plastering 9000 

N — Printing 6400 

O — Mining machinery 7400 

P — Stationary steam engineering 4400 

Q — Foundry and molders' work 6400 

" R — Machinists* work loooo 

Group IV— Technical School for Women. 

Div. A — Superintendence and general service 8800 

B — Professional housekeepers, dressmakers and costume de- 
signers.. 1 2 100 

C — Librarians and secretaries; bookbinding 10900 

D — Stenographers, typewriters and bookkeepers 6700 

E — Leather work aud upholstery; needle work and embroidery, 10200 

*' F — Milliners* and dressmakers* assistants, and seamstresses 13200 

G — Working housekeepers, housemaids and laundresses 8400 

H — Cooks and waitresses 6400 

" I — General instruction in Group IV 1 8900 

Group V — School of Applied Design. 

Div. A — Superintendence and general 9500 

B — Interior decoration and design 1 2000 

C — Ceramic art 95oo 
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D — The elements of architecture; stained glass; stone carving.. 7400 

E — Repousse work; glass blowing; leather work 7400 

F — Tjrpographical art 10300 

" G — Art needle work; furniture design 11800 

Group VI, 

Heat light and power service 12000 

The School of Applied Science is intended for both day and night classes, train- 
ing young men over sixteen years of age during periods of two or three years, for 
such callings as draughtsmen, inspectors, foremen, engineers' assistants, and numer- 
ous other positions above those of the skilled mechanic, where intelligence and 
technical information are more ess^tial than manual dexterity. 

The School for Apprentices and Journeymen is adapted especially to night in- 
struction. Technical and theoretical information, with some practical work, will be 
given to supplement the work during the day at their trades. 

The Technical School for Women ^^^ll have for its principal aim the training of 
women to earn a livelihood. Both day and evening classes will be held. Some of 
them short courses of a trade character and others covering a period of about three 
years, fitting women for positions of considerable responsibility. 

The School of Applied Design also provides for day and evening classes, and 
aims to instruct those who aspire to become skilled workers as well as designers, in 
the various art industries. 

THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OF THE EASTERN MANUAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 

One of the striking features of the recent manual-training convention in Phila- 
delphia was the interest and enthusiasm which the affair excited amoi^ the local 
workers. In making arrangements for the gathering, the local committee thought it 
well to take advantage of this enthusiasm by taking steps toward the formation of a 
permanent organization of local manual-training teachers and workers. And it was 
further decided, almost unanimously, to make this a local branch of the Eastern 
Manual Training Association, that both organizations may be mutually strengthened. 
To quote from a recently issued circular, the branch has been formed "with a view 
toward interesting teachers and educational workers of Philadelphia and vicinity in 
the importance and progress of manual training, at the same time providing a means 
of discussion of matters of interest to the profession. Meetings are held monthly 
and the annual dues are one dollar and fifty cents; one dollar of which secures mem- 
bership in the Association, and fifty cents entitles the member to the privileges of 
the local branch." At the time of the convention there were about forty-five paid- 
up memberships to commence the career of the new organization. The officers 
elected for the year are: President, Thellwell K. Coggeshall, Supt. Mechanical Dept. 
Girard College; Vice President, Albert B. Entwisle, Central Manual Training School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Henry W. Hetzel, Supt. B*rith Manual Training School. 

In order that the example of Philadelphia may be followed by other large man- 
ual-training centers, an amendment was made to the constitution of the Association 
at the business meeting of the convention, encouraging the formation of such local 
branches, and with the hope that the work of the Association may be better brought 
to the attention of manual -training workers all over the country. — H. W. Hetzel. 
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The city of Boston is considering a plan for a handicraft high school. This is 
something new. It is being advocated by J. Frederick Hopkins, director of drawing, 
and Dr. James F. McDonald, chairman of the committee on drawing, end senior 
members of the school committee. The plan, which seems to be meeting with favor, 
does not encroach upon the field now occupied by the Mechanic Arts High School, 
but takes the unoccupied territory of the applied arts. Woven and printed floor and 
wall coverings, leaded glass work, sculpture, terra cotta work, pottery, artistic print- 
ing, book-binding, leather work, and metal work are mentioned in the list of arts and 
crafts to be taught in this new school. It seems to be the outcome of Mr. Hopkins* 
success in teaching applied art in some of the high schools of Boston. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute of New York City sent a class of twenty-four 
boys, under the charge of two teachers, to the St. Louis Exposition, stopping at 
Niagara Falls en route going, and at Washington on the return trip. The expenses 
of the trip are paid by a friend of the Institute. 

Owing to the present crowded condition of this school and the large number of 
applications for admission the board of directors has decided to add another story to 
the building. A class in instrument making will be inaugurated and another teacher 
added to the present force. 

At a recent exhibit of manual-training work held in Montclair, N. J., many 
things were shown that illustrate the high character of the work carried on there. 
Practically a week was devoted to this exhibit and it was very largely attended. One 
was especially impressed by the work in clay as carried on by Cheshire L. Boone in 
the fourth grade. Clay is used here as a medium for modeling familiar forms of 
plant, animal and human life. Mr. Boone has gone much further in his study of 
pottery as an industry. The children in one school have made pottery of native 
clay, built a kiln themselves and fired their pottery, bringing their own fuel and rais- 
ing the hea^ to such a degree that the pottery was actually vitrified. Artistic flower 
pots and tiles have been special objects of design and production. The noticeable 
fact in the lower-grade work is the ^ide tendency toward correlation with regular 
school work and toward a utilization of representative, artistic and constructive 
handwork. In the upper grades, in charge of Walter Avery Cleveland, the stereo- 
typed model is disappearing and giving place to articles of real interest to their mak- 
ers, so that it is becoming possible to have them both useful and beautiful, because 
they are the result of spontaneous expression. Mr. Cleveland has also succeeded, 
admirably in carrying out a few excellent mechanical devices, including a potter's 
wheel for the school, various forms of derricks and a good part of a miniature railway 
system, including tracks, switches, a swing bridge, turn-table, round house, signal 
system, cars, etc. In the other schools the work under Miss Vincent has attained a 
high standard of excellence. Pieces of considerable size and no little value^re a 
distinguishing feature of the courses. This is made possible by the boys paying 
extra for such special material. 

Manual Training formed a large part of the work done in the Detroit vaca- 
tion schools and playgrounds during the summer months. This was a new departure 
in the Detroit playground work and was introduced to attract older children than it 
has heretofore been possible to interest by play and athletic instruction alone. It 
proved to be very effective in increasing the attendance, and upwards of 5000 finished 
articles were made. The work consisted of sloyd, basket-making and sewing. Child- 
ren were given much latitude in choice of work, and in the bench-work, especially. 
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many boys had an opportunity to work out ideas of their own and develop inventive 
talents that are not always practical in the regular manual-txaining classes of the school 
year. Model-yacht building was the choice of most of the advanced boys, and in E. 
S. Holmes, one of Mr. Trybom*s assistants in the public-school manual-training de- 
partment, the classes had a teacher who is an expert model-yacht builder and sailor. 
These yachts were constructed on scientific principles, and in connection with the 
annual field-day for athletic contests, a yacht race was held and prizes awarded to 
the most successful sailor. 

A very creditable exhibition was held of all the manual work of the vacation 
schools, which attracted many favorable comments from the press and public and 
gave vacation manual training an impulse that promises a further growth of this 
valuable work. The vacation school work as a whole was in charge of Homer T. 
Lane, one of the regular manual-training teachers. 

Mr. C. S. Hammock, of the Northern State ^formal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, has gone to Cedar Falls, Iowa, to take charge of the 
manual training in the State Normal School — the center of pedagogical influence in 
Iowa. Mr. Hammock brings to this position recognized ability as a teacher of art 
as well as experience in teaching manual training. 

Geo. G. Greene has resigned his position as director of manual training in the 
Sl Cloud (Minn.) Normal School to accept a similar position in the Moorhead Nor- 
mal School, where the salary is larger. Mr. George LesVeconte, of the St. Cloud 
public schools, takes Mr. Greene's place at the St. Cloud Normal. 

Whitewater, Wisconsin, is to have manual training in its public schools. An 
equipment is being purchased by Chas. F. Hill, principal of one of the grammar 
schools. 

The following quotation from the platform of the democrats of Texas shows a 
progressive spirit and is probably the result of the good work done by manual-train- 
ing teachers already in the state: **We commend the legislature and many of our 
city governments for the inauguration of industrial education, and the democracy 
will continue to foster, encourage and extend the same.*' 

ILLINOIS. 

The executive committee of the Illinois Manual Arts Association held a meet- 
ing in Peoria, on the 26th of August. Plans for the winter meeting were discussed. 
This meeting will be held at Bradley Polytechnic Institute on Friday and Saturday, 
Feb. 17 and 18, 1905. A feature of this meeting is expected to be a report on man- 
ual training for rural schools, which is being prepared by a committe of the Asso- 
ciation consisting of Luther A. Hatch, of DeKalb, chairman; Oscar L. McMurray, 
Chicago; and A. P. Laughlin, of I^Grange. The executive committee decided that 
no attempt be made to procure a large exhibit at the coming meeting, but each mem- 
ber of the Association will be encouraged to bring with him any school work he 
considers or general interest or especially suggestive. 

£. H. Sheldon has resigned his position as director of manual training in 
Evanston so that he may give his full time to the growing manufacturing business 
he has established. For several years Mr. Sheldon was the teacher of woodworking 
at the Chicago Manual Training School, from which place he was called to Evans- 
ton. A strong characteristic of his work was brought cut clearly in the recent ex- 
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hibit at Evanston where an exceplionally fine collection of furniture was shown. 
This had all been made by pupils of the grammar g;rades. 




Bhahlev Polytechnic Institute has reason lo be graiified al Ihe results of 
the Summer School of Manual Training. Offering advanced courses during the 
summer was in the nature of an experiment, but the results in attendance, interest. 
and quality of ihe student body fully justified the action. Among the fifty-tive 
students were wx college graduates, twenty holding normal-school certificates, two 
superintendents of public school ayslems. five principals of grammar schools, twenty- 
three eupervisors or special teachers of manual training or drawing, and eleven grade 
teacheis. Students came from thirteen states, from Colorado to I'ennsylvania. and 
Minnesota and Dakota, to Tesas and South Carolina. Two Canadian provinces, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, were repte.eented. 



REVIEWS. 



Elementary Woodworking, By Edi^in \V. Foster. Ginn & Company, Boston, 
1904. tHX'SH >"•; PP- '33+ VIII, illustrated; price, $ .75. 

We have long been of the opinion that a textbook is desirable in the hands of 
pupils in woodworking ; in fact we have used one. But the book needed is not one 
containing a list of the steps, seriatim, in a fixed course of study, but a book of 
information about tools, processes and materials. No progressive teacher is likely 
to adopt as a text for class use a book that is based on, or is merely the exposition 
of another teacher's course of instruction. What he wants his class to have is a 
clear description of the tools and the best method of using them ; he will plan his 
own course. He would like also to have the book contain something about wood 
and trees and lumber. The volume before us is such a book planned to meet the 
needs of pupils beginning the subject of woodworking. The first 48 pages contain 
brief descriptions of the common woodworking tools and the fundamental processes of 
using them. The second part deals with wood, lumbering and the growth and 
characteristics of many American trees. The material seems to be well selected, 
though in a book so new in type, it will not be surprising if some teachers will want 
more of one kind and possibly less of another. But the selection is evidently based 
on the experiences of a successful teacher. 

The book is well printed and carefully illustrated with both line cuts and half- 
tones, and attractively bound in green cloth. We believe it will prove to be a very 
helpful little volume. — B. 

The Principal Species of Wood. Their Characteristic Properties, By Charles 
Henry Snow, C. E., Sc. D. John Wiley & Sons. New York, 1903. 6J^Xio inches; 
pp. 203; price $3.50 net. 

This volume by the dean of the School of Applied Science of the New York 
University offers in convenient form very succinct and definite information in regard 
to those woods with which construction, as we know it in America, has to deal. 
Thirty-nine beautiful half-tone plates serve to illustrate the letter-press. These for 
the most part show examples of typical trees in leaf, with enlarged details showing 
bark and grain. Dozens of illustrations through the text make plain the character- 
istics of leaf growth of the different trees referred to. 

To the shop instructor anxious to give in connection with his teaching, pertinent 
information in regard to the woods of commerce, this book will serve excellently well 
as a reliable sourse of information. Grain, growth, structure and uses are all ex- 
plained in terse language, while scientific notes of value are added. — //. 

Notes for Mechanical Draiuing. By Frank E. Mathewson. The Taylor-Holden 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 6X9 in.; pp. 86; price, $1.25. 

This book is in line with what may be termed the new movement in teaching 
mechanical drawing, which "requires that the subject be taught through problems as 
definite and direct as problems in pure mathematics and as practical as those met 
by the draftsman in the factory. 

As a book for use in manual-training high-school classes or evening drawing 
classes we have seen nothing better than this. The superiority is not so much in 
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the matter it contains, though that is good and some of it unique, as in its form. 
Each sheet is separate from all others and the book is bound with McGill fasteners. 
This enables the teacher to give out the pages to his class one or more at a time as 
the work requires. Moreover, the pages may be purchased separately, so that it is 
not necessary for a teacher to adopt the whole book in order to get the benefit of 
the particular parts that meet his needs. Each problem is presented in the form 
intended for the student and not* fully solved, as is too often the case in books on 
mechanical draA^Hng. The problems in kinematics — cams, for instance, are especially 
good. The book bears evidence of having been made by a man who is both a drafts- 
man and teacher. — B, 

The Principles of Design. By Earnest Allen Batchelder. The Inland Printer 
Co., Chicago, 1904. pp. 171 ; price $3.00. The chapters of this book were pub- 
lished originally in serial form in the Inland Printer^ but the present volume is a 
complete revision of the earlier articles. 

Up to the present time comparatively few attempts have been made to place 
clearly before the student the subject of design. Of these attempts, some seem 
anything but serious, and all of them perhaps, in greater or less degree, approach the 
subject from what may be called a mixed standpoint. The book by Mr. Batchelder 
seems to be built up logically. The student can trace, step by step, the develop- 
ment of his subject. He will note that the title of the book, ** principles ", is 
suggestive of the fact that certain fundamentals are traced from the very beginning 
— from the most simple — and that the subject shows a giadual growth. The author 
treats first the elementary line, tracing the development of past work to present 
achievement. Through a problem given, one may see how a spot of paint may 
furnish the basis for satisfactory definitions of rhythm, balance, harmony and other 
terms so frequently used in design, but so often used with little understanding of 
their real significance. 

In the chapters that follow the various principles are worked out clearly and 
their applications shown. Examples and problems are given so that the application 
of these principles in borders and surfaces is illustrated — space filling, balancing of 
parts, rhythm and movement of lines, tone distribution — all come in for their share 
of discussion. 

The practical sides of this book are many, illustrated in the margins and pages 
of the printed book ; in the basket or vase ; in the bit of furniture, and the like. The 
simplicity and fullness of the treatment of the color side of the work is noteworthy. 
Only color values are taken up however, it being purposed to add several chapters 
upon tone relation at a later time. The plates throughout are wonderfully clear and 
distinct. Perhaps the worst criticism possible to make upon a book treating the 
subject of design would be that its own makeup and composition contradict the very 
principles for which it argues. Mr. Batchelder*s book, its text, and placing of the 
same on the page, its margins, its half-tones — all are models of design. 

To repeat, one cannot fail to note the author's method of approach to any 
problem ; always it seems in the most understandable way, and always with regard 
to what has preceeded. Students and teachers of any branch of drawing, design or 
color work, or of the manual arts, will find much of value in its pages. 

Arthiir Henry Chamberlain. 
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^ A NEW CATALOGUE 

(Ci It shows all the Tools and Material necessary 

^1^ tor doing Venetian Iron Work on a large or 

^0^ small scale, (or individuals or for schools. 

7HAMMACHERSCHLEMMER&C0.^ 

(A~F^TEB"a%^Bi» Hardware sTooLS 

Vjourtm AVEt.i3TJST. NEW YORK, SINCE 1648 J 



Also describes our elementary course of i 
struction as embodied in set of blue-print de- 
signs, or " working drawings". 

ASK FOR CATALOGUE No. 1385 



Notes for Mechanical Drawing 



A CoUeSlion of Practical Problems , Notes and Exercises for a four-years' course 

in Machine Drawing for Manual-Training High Schoools and 

Evening Classes in Mechanical Drawing. 



E Com 
Proji 



Price, 



Covers :— 

ion and Constructive Drawing, the Helix and Screw Threads, Calculations from 
formulae of Machine and Engine rart^. Isometric Drawing, Cams. Mechanical Motions. 
the laying out of the Diagram of Motions and the Involute and Epicycloidal forms of 
Gear Teeth and their application to Spur. Rack. Internal. Miter and Uevel Geats. 



laTftlittbk to Drawing laitructon in anangtng a counc of itudy* BotAid In boud, 
loOK leaves, brau faitcncn. These pag'* "' ■'■'^ Kparately, so Itul * tewber may 
select such problems as are best suttea to his class, and obtatii them at a mtxh lowct 
price than blueprints or other copies could be made in quantities to suH (he needs of Use 

FIRST EDITION JANUARY, J904. SECOND EDITION JUNE, J904. 

Mechanical Drawing Alphabets 

Block, Roman, Egyptian, Old English, German and Shaded styles of 

lettering roc. per set of 6 

So reasonable tn price that every student should have a set 

The Taylor Patent Drawing Papers 

Brands: "Haytol," "Tavlor No., i" "Holden Freehand'' and "Wachusett." 

For Mechanical Dnwing, Water Color, Pen, Pencil and Crayon Work. 

Sample, on reque.c. 
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THE SKBTCH BOOK OP 

McHUGH MISSION FURNITURE 



300' 



50c 



Siim(4* L«*l br 2c iluiipad mwiiapt 

OSEFH F. McHU6H k CO.. 9 West 41ad St., New Terk. 



TRADE NOTES. 
Tie M/tKual Arts Pms is considering the advis- 
ability of placing on tlie market a six-inch celluloid 
rule for use in piimaiy grades. Such a lole could 
t>e graduated to inches oi inches and half-inches. 
It would be especially useful in cardboard and 
paper consttuclion work. Correspondence is solic- 
ited with anyone in need or likely to be in need of 




The above cut shows a drawing board support 
designed by Paul A. Dietrichson of Menomonie, 
Wis. Il is intended for use on work benches 
where both mechanical drawing and woodworking 
have to l>e taught in the same room. Il is of 
greatest importance in a device of this character 
that it be so constructed that it can be quickly put 
away when not in use. This is accomplished by 
having the front part hinged to the top part so 
that the two can be folded together and hung on 
the end of the bench. The back standard, or up- 
right remains firmly on the bench, being hinged at 
its lower end. When not in use it is dropped down 
on the bench. It is readily seen from the drawing 
that the support is adjusted as regards height and 
angle oi the top. This support was made to fit 
the Orr & Lockett bench bol might be adapted to 



NEW BOOKS 



Art Instruction 

TEXT BOOKS OF 
ART EDUCATION 



ANEW series of books for leaching Dbawing 
and Ei.EME^ARV Cunstkuctivb Work, 
containing Text accompanied by Illustra- 
tions IN Black and White and in Color, 
and comprising Eight Books for Pupils — 
one for each grade from First to Eighth in- 
clusive. 

Books (or first six Grades ttiiAy 
in juoc ^ ^ Books for Seventh 
and Eighth Grades ready some 
time in Fall, j* J* j* j* > 

These books have been planned so that the 
pupils may learn and fix by application those 
principles which are fundamental in Pictorial, 
Decorative, AND Constructive Design (un- 
consciously in the lower grades and consciously 
in the higher grades. 

The work in the books is grouped under the 
following Subject Divisions : 

I. Out of Doon {Li.ndsc»p€.) 
n. Growth, BloMom, Fntlt (.Flomert And 

PUnls.) 
QL USt and Actkm (The Hurruut Figure, 

^irds, btstcts and oiher Anbnala.) 

V. Apparent Dtrccttoo of Edges and Out- 
lines (Ptrspedivt.) 
VL Meaniriag and Planaing (G<omehy.) 
VI L Design (Coior Relations; Pare, Deco- 
rt-Hfoe tnd Conslmdeot Design! Pic- 
furt Composition.) 



Look for ai 
Correspondence solicited regarding 



The Prang Educational Company, 



^EA UTIFUL School Work 

OFTEN INVOLVES THE USE OF 

FREEHAm) LETTERING AND 
DECORATIVE INITIALS j» j» j» 

Have a qood standard; do not copy the mechanical forms of type 

^P^ri^t c^O */ '^^^ First Guild Folio of Roman Letters and their 
\r modifications. Fifty duplicate sheets, of six alpha- 
bets each 30 Cents 

^P^ri^t C^O 4 P^2it^s ^^^ directions for the Monastic Text; a beauti- 

\r ful freehand letter drawn A\ith a toothpick or stub. 

Twenty-five duplicate sheets of alphabets with figures to match. Twenty-five 

duplicate sheets of modifications 30 Cents 

^dcket cKo* 3 ^^^ '^^^'^rd Guild Folio of Decorative Initials. Dupli- 
\r cate copies of six plates, some in color, giving ninety 
initials vnth geometric, plant, animal, and figure elements of design, and sug- 
gestions for making others 50 Cents 

More than 1 50,000 sheets now in use in the schools of the country. 

THE DA VIS "PRESS 

Pttbtishers of The School c4rts Book WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 



DO YOU TRY TO FOLLOW 

THE LITERATURE 0/ Me MANUAL ARTS 

The Year Books of the Council of Super\'isors of the Manual Arts present, in 1902 
and 1903, annotated bibliographies of the articles of value which appeared during 
those years. The books besides contain many articles relating to the Arts, and 
written by well known directors. 

Thfce Volumes— i90i, t902, J903— fully illustrated. 

Send stamp for descriptive circular to the Secretary, 

EDWARD D. ORIS WOLD, 58 West n7th St., New York City. 



Extend Your Subscription 

To the Manual Training c/Hagazine by sending us back numbers 

We <will credit a, half ye&r*s subscription to anyone 
sending us a. copy of any of the folto'wing numbers 

October, 1899, January, 1900, April, 1900 
July, 1902, January, 1903 : : : : : 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 



THE PRATT TEACHERS' AGENCY 



TOnfIb A< 



NEW YOW 

RccoBBendt coUcfe aad ooraal gradoa^a, tpedalitto, and 
ockcr teachere to collefet, tchoolt, and familiet. 



The Afencjr rcceivea many calU for M««IMll Traiaiag 
from both public and priratc tchooU. 

WM. 0* PfUHt 



Schermerhorn ^^^ 



Oldest and best known in U.$. Est. 1835 

JOHN C ROCKWEU. »!•««§«• 



If the condition of the tool and supply trade is 
an index of the progress of manual training, that 
progress has been marked during the past few 
months. Manufacturers of benches report difficulty 
in producing benches fast enough to meet the 
Fall trade. This is perhaps due in part to the 
lateness in placing orders but is an encouraging 
sign to both manual-training teachers and manu- 
facturers. 



Venetian Iron Work is the title of circular No. 
243, the latest catalogue received from Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. While this progressive business 
house is sending out catalogues merely to bring 
trade they are at the same time doing manual- 
training teachers a service by bringing to their 
attention in compact and convenient form an 
illustrated list of the best tools and appliances. 



*^ Manual Training as taught by the American 
Manual Training School." This is the title of an 
illustrated booklet by the director of the school, 
Mr. R. F. Beardsley. Mr. Beardsley was formerly 
sepervisor of manual training in the Chicago public 
schools. 



E. H. Sheldon & Co., have moved to Chicago 
where they have better facilities for meeting the 
needs of their customers. Their new quarters are 
at 314 Central Union Block on Market St. 



The Western Teachers' Agency 

S«curca poahiona for tcachcra of 

j^Manual Trainmgj^ 

For particulars, addrcia 

S. Y. GILLAN & CO^ 

Milwaukee, WU. Cedar Falla, la. Park Rhrcr, N. D. 



WE WANT YOU 

TO BE A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 

Therefore we are anxious to 
have you know about 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

We are sure that after you have read one 
nomber of this ezcelleDt maffasine 
you will become a subscriber. 
It contains the best thought of present-day peda- 
fco^cal writers. It srives new ideas and plans 
for your classroom work. It ha^ a summary of the 
best to be found in the current educational jour- 
nals. It publishes the important educational news. 

Sample Copy Free« Subscription Price, $)• 

Ask for our Special Oners. 

AMERICAN EDUCATEON 

81 Chapel Street ALBA NY, N. Y 




M A P K A CCS ^O'^^ Brovm's Rjux, 
iVl/l\xIV U \^\J.9 Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BARTON T<H>LS, the most 
complete line of superior edge tools for Traininf Schools in 
the United States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
Pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catahgut$ Frt*. 



Oilstones : How to Select ami Use Them^ is the 
title of an attractive illustrated booklet issued by 
the Pike Manufacturing Co. of Pike, N. H. 



The demand for teachers of manual training at 
$700XX> to $ioooxx> is greater than the supply. 



MEN MANUAL-TRAINING 
TEACHERS md SUPERVISORS 

In WOOD and IRON WORK, etc., for High Schoob, 
Stat* Normala and Academics. Advance Registration 
Fee not required. Salaries, $800 to $2,000. 

THURSTON TCACHCRS' AGENCY 

Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 



Our Approved List of 
Books on the Manual Arts 



IN response to many inquiries we have decided to act as distribut- 
ing agent for a limited number of the best books on the Manual 
Arts. Only such books as are recommended by the Editor of 
The Manual Training Magazine will appear in this list, and our aim 
will be to keep in the list the best books on the subjects treated. A 
book will be dropped from the list when another that is better appears 

to take its place. No book will be placed in the list because its pub- 
lisher wishes to have it there. The advice of expert teachers will be 
sought in determining whether a new book shall appear in the list. 
We have made special arrangements with the several publishers 
represented in the list, and are prepared to furnish these books post- 
paid at the price given in the list, but in every case cash must accom- 
pany the order. Money should be sent in the form of bank draft, or 
postoffice or express order. 



Woodworking for Beginners. By Charles G. 

W fiEELER ...... . 

This book does not contain a course of itudy (It wmt not written espec- 
ially for school use.), but it is very suggestive to teachers. **Its aim, which 
is well carried out, is to five thorough and specific instruction how to make 
simple, useful articles.** Besides articles of furniture, it tells how to make 
implements for sports, summer cottages, small boats, house-boats, and the 
like. The last part of the book is **a very thorough and practical treatise** 
on tools and tool operations. 

Notes for Mechanical Drawing. By Frank 
E. Mathewson 

A practical book for the use ot high-school or evening-school pupils. It 
contains good problems in projections and working drawings, and a more 
comprehensive series of problems in kinematics than we have seen in any 
other treatise of this class. 

Mechanical Drawing. By Anson K. Cross 

This is especially suggestive to teachecs of grammer-grade classes. 

Art in Needlework. By Lewis F. Day 

An excellent handbook. Admirable alike from the standpoints of both 
art and needlework. 

Industrial-Social Education. By William A. 
Baldwin 

**This book by Mr. Baldwin is a real contribution to educational litera- 
ture in general, and to the manual-training and industrial sides of school 
work in particular. . . The volume does not set forth courses of study, 
but deals with the problems that have presented themselves at the Hyannis, 
Mass., State Normal School, with suggestions as to possibilities in the var- 
ious handwork processes.** 
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Our Approved List of Books 

Continued 



The Place of Industries in Elementary Edu- 
cation. By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp . 

This book **off<ere much toward solving the problem of handwork in the 
grades." ^* Instead of numerous and narrow lines of often unrelated and 
specialized work, we have here an appeal for the recognition of the physical 
and psychical characteristics of the child, with its instincts and tendencies 
interpreted through the experience of the race." 

First Years in Handicraft. By Walter J. Ken- 

^^These exercises have been devised with a view to answering the de- 
mand for something to strengthen the weakest period in the manual-train- 
ing course, dealing with pupils of from seven to twelve years of age." 

Paper and Cardboard Construction. By Ar- 
thur Henrv Chamberlain 

**A suggestive course of forty models of useful articles, designed for use 
in the third and fourth grades." 

Practical d^nd Artistic Basketry. By Laura 
Rollins Tinsley 

A compact and helpful book for teachers. It contains an outline of a 
coarse in basketry for the elementary schools. 

How to Make Baskets. By Mary White 

More Baskets, &.nd How to Make Them. By 

Mary White 

These two books ^^taken together make a comprehensive treatise on 
basket-making." Each contains chapters on rattan baskets, the use of 
raffia, and suggestions for using natural dyes. The first describes some 
Indian stitches and cane-seating chairs; the second, hat-making and bow 
to rush-seat chairs. 

How to do Bead- Work. By Mary White 

Teachers who have been helped by Miss White's books on basketry 
will welcome this one. 

H&.nd-Loom Weaving. By Mattie Phipps Todd 

This book contains suggestions for teachers in the primary grades. 

Freehand Drawing. By Anson K. Cross 

A well-written treatise on model drawing. 

Light and Shade. By Anson K. Cross . 

This book supplements Frtthand Drawing by the samo author. 

A Bibliography of the Manual Arts. By Ar- 
thur Henry Chamberlain 

^*It is the most complete of any published bibliography of manual 
training, besides having other valuable features. . . The feature of the 
book that give* it peculiar value is the plan of placing brief comments 
after many of the more important titles." 
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We will gladly procure for our patrons any other book on 
manual training, at the publisher's list price, plus postage. 

The Manual Arts Press : Peoria, Illinois 
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Do YOU wish to see the new text 
book on tools and wood? If so 
send to us for a copy of Foster's 
ELKMENTARY WOODWORK- 
ING. We have made such special ar- 
rangements with the publisher of this 
book as will allow us to furnish you a 
copy /c.^'^ajrt' for 70 cents if cash ac- 
companies the order, and make you 
a lower price in lots of ten or more 
copies. Write to us if you are inter- 
ested in this book. 

The Manual Arts Pkess. 

Peoria, Illinois. 
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OUR HEADSTOCK 

One of the features oF 
our 10-tn. Wood Tuni- 
in^ Lathe for MAtiual 
Training use is (ts 
Hcadstock. Nott (he 
5ectlon.1l view oppciile. 
Its bearing :cur(ac€ 15 
three times a^ much 
as 00 the ordinary IO-tSl 
lathe, E : t ; r- it 
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312 Schools are using our wood turntng^ bthes and our enelnc lathes' 
Write us all about your needs for a school equiptneiit, and whatever 
you require out of our line we may be able to help you to gel, lo 
vcftir advantage- 
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THE HERRIMAN VISE 

A rapid-acting woodworker'd vise especially suited to needs 
of Kboolt. If you will examine it you will have do othet 
bccauK of tb Btrength. positive action, durability, price 
and the advaatage K has over all other rapid-acting vises 
ot 2fvtii2 yxw the continuous uic of the entire length of 
tfkc Kiew. Trite for particulars, 

C. A. HERRIMAN 

15 SOUTH CANAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chitagr), III., Sept. 3, 1904. 

Mr. C. A. llEKRIMAN. 

My Dear Sir:-I have given 
your vii-i: a thoinughly good trial 
in our sdiooU for the past year 
and cnn.-^idcr it one of the tieat if 
nor the Iki'st visu on the market. 

KuuKKT M. Smith, 



Chicago. 111.. 

Mk. C. a. Hrkkcm 

Dear Sir :— Your 
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Practical^ Helpful^ Inspiring 

And each month this magazine is filled with 
timely articles, fully illustrated, valuable reference 
material, instructive reviews ^of leading magazines 
and selected books. — Not an uninteresting page in it 

Subscription Price^ $i.oo a Year 

Send postal for Sample Copy, free 

THE DAVIS PRESS 
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iknd $i.7S '* ^^' Manual Arts Press^ Peoria^ Ill.y and you ivill receive 
both the School Arts Book and the Manual Training Maga^ne for one year. 
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COMPETITION 

We wish to publish drawings of a few good models. In order to 
secure the best for this purpose we have decided to invite competition 
in the following classes : 

Class A — Woodworking, A wooden model not too difficult 
for a grammar-grade pupil to make. 

Class B — Furniture, A small piece of furniture not too diffi- 
cult for a high-school pupil to make. 

Class C — Metalworking, Some object made of metal that is 
not too difficult for a grammar-grade boy to make. 

PRIZES. 

Prizes will be awarded by a committee of judges who will take into considera- 
tion the quality of the drawings submitted, as well as the design, construction and 
suitability of the object represented. The first prize in each class will be an appro- 
priate medal; the second, one year's subscription to the Manual Training 
Magazine. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. Competition is open to everybody. 

2. Competition closes Feb. i, 1905. 

3. Each competitor must have made the model he sends the drawing of; and 
he must be prepared to send the model to the judges in case it is needed in reaching 
a final decision. 

4. The drawing must be made with black drawing ink on a sheet of white, 
smooth paper with border lines 5x8 in. or 8x13 in. The drawing should l)e made to 
scale and may have figured dimensions or not, as preferred by the competitor. 

5. The drawing should be sent flat and accompanied by a scaled envelope in 
which is the name and address of the competitor. 

6. Drawings for competition should be sent to the Manual Training Mag- 
azine, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Extend Your Subscription 

To the SUanuat Training SHagazine by sending us back numbers 

We^oMcrtdH a h^tf year's subscription to Anyone 
sending us a copy of Any of the foilofwing numbers 

October, 1899, Janustiy, 1900, April, 1900 
July, 1902, January, 1903 : : : : : 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria^ Illinois 
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A Manual Training School equipment usually demands 
"^ *■ one or more lathes oi comparatively large swing, as 
well as the customary lo-inch lathes, which we have pre- 
viously illustrated. The above cut shows the general con- 
struction of our entire line, which ranges from i6-inch to 
42-inch swing. 

These lathes are equipped with hollow spindles, self- 
oiling bearings, sliding carriage with hand, lateral and cross 
feeds, swivel under the head stock for turning taper work, 
and face plate on outer end of spindle for turning large 
diameters, besides many other valuable features suggested 
by 20 years' experience in this line. 

We furnish motor drive when desired, also data and 
specifications of Manual-Training School equipment. Our 
catalog on request. 
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DEXTER, MAINE 
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THE METAL CRAFTS OF INDIA.' 

i\N the industrial and social conditions of our western world 
we do not readily perceive the immediate dependence 
of civilization upon the constructive arts. Our cooking 
is done in cast iron stoves, our houses are heated by 
steam radiators, our floors are covered with carpets, we 
eat from tables covered with linen and glass and porce- 
lain and we are clothed with all manner of woven fabrics, 
and yet many of us have not seen one of these things in process of mak- 
ing. Modem manufacture is a matterof the factory. It is a segregated 
and specialized affair apart from all except the workers in the partic- 
ular industry. 

In the east all this is different. The immediate relationship is every- 
where in evidence, indeed it is the most characteristic feature of oriental 
life and the thing which more than any other gives its peculiar atmosphere 
and local color. There every village is an industrial unit. The house- 
holder buys his rug or matting from the weaver perhaps next door, his 
brass and copper cooking pots from the open shops in the next street where 
their production is one of the sights and sounds of his daily life, his clay 
water jars are ceaselessly evolving under the hands of the pwtter at the 
edge of the village, and so with all the simple articles of common use. 

The material sources of supply are always before the eyes and the 
boy and girl grow to maturity with an intimate knowledge of the materials 
and processes that supply their daily needs. 

The vast population of India represents a people still in the handi- 
craft stage of production. While many cotton mills flourish in the Bombay 
■ Copyright, 1904, Charles K. Richards. 
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Presidency and machine shops for railroad and ship repairing, under the 
directions of Europeans, exist at several points, the common domestic 
needs of the Indian people is still in the main met throughout the land 
by hand labor. Two main reasons seem to account for this condition, 
viz.: the mechanical ineptness of the race and the fact that human labor 
is almost as cheap as steam power. 




This dependence upon hand work varies considerably, however, in 
different crafts. In the production of the common metal bowls and pots 
and in the making of the simple pottery which Constitute the sole domestic 
utensils of the common people no other element appears. In the pro- 
duction of cotton cloth, however, the factory made fabric has pretty well 
won the field, and the material of the many hued turbans, saris and 
dhoties that constitute the common clothing, comes largely from the mills 
of either Bombay or Manchester, and the held of the hand loom is year 
by year narrowed more and more to the production of silks, fine woolens 
and gold thread fabrics. 

Outside of the cotton mills not only has machinery not made its way 
but hand labor itself is not organized on a factory basis. The unit of 
production is almost universally the individual workman assisted often by 
members of his family and sometimes by two or three others, working in 
the small, open booths of the bazaar, the picturesque seat of India's in- 
dustrial activity. 
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Here we have the designer and the maker in one. The mind of the 
master plans, his hands execute, a conjunction to make those who believe 
that herein is the source of all truly artistic possibilities cry out with 
expectation. Alasl the results are a disappointment. The Indian people 
of today are not an artistic race. The ptoducts of the bazaars are for 
the most part barren of esthetic charm or fertility of design. The old 
motives are debauched and confused and the workman is too often found 
copying the most vulgar 
of modem machine pat- 
terns. For the most part 
art inspiration in the crafts 
appears to be dead, and 
the common workman too 
often lacks the judgment 
to study and reproduce 
the finerthingsof the past. 

It is difficult to feel 
that the original or early 
Indian races were ever a 
truly artistic people. De- 
spite the enthusiasm of 
Ferguson for the Hin- 
du temples, an enthusiasm to which the Western mind does not always 
rise, it would seem to be true that the native handicrafts untouched 
by outside influence have never reached a high or even respectable plane 
of design. 

Wherever distinct artistic achievement is reached the influence of 
some outside race may be traced — the Greeks in Alexander's train; the 
Mongols of Thibet and Tartaiy; Arabs, Afghans, Persians and Turco- 
mans of the succesive Mohammeden invasions and conquests. Just as 
these latter races replaced the formlessness of Hindu building by the 
glories of Delhi and Agra, so was their influence felt in all the lesser arts. 
Instead of the jumble of grotesque Hindu imagery came clear, strong line 
and fineness of proportion, luxurious and florid with ornament as is the 
way of the east, but ordered and sane, an art resting upon esthetic quan- 
tities rather than upon symbolism and imagery. 

In the old time the finest craftmen worked in the households of the 
rajahs and princes, where, supported by the bounty of their patrons, they 
had little cause to hurry or slight their work, and every reason to strive 
solely for excellence in their project. Under these conditions were pro- 
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duccd the fine achievements of the older Indian arts. Today these 
conditions have entirely changed. The patronage of the native princes 
who now purchase their house-fittings in London and imitate all things 
English has been withdrawn, and the craftsman is reduced to supplying 
the simple wares of the common people or catering to the tastes of the 
casual tourist and the export market. 

Under these conditions 
the problem of the govern- 
ment art schools is a pecu- 
liarly difficult one. To 
effect any influence upon 
the crafts these schools 
must reach, not the de- 
signer who plans for a 
multitude of workers, but 
the individual craftsman, 
and the severe competition 
of life in India makes it 
almost impossible to retain 
boys destined for the in- 
dustries any length of time 
in school. Some of these 
schools are doing fine work, 
but among the vast army 
of art-craft workers their 
influence is as yet hardly 
appreciable. 

Beaten copper and 
brass largely take the 
place that porcelain and 
glass occupy with us, and form universally the common domestic utensils 
of the nation. The fabrication of these vessels form one of the most 
common and at the same time most interesting sights of the bazaars, and 
the skill of the workers and the simplicity of their tools is a source of 
constant astonishment to the foreigner. 

Brass vessels are used commo^ily by ths Hindus while copper forms 
the material of all Mohammedan vessels. Both copper and brass are 
regarded as impure metals by Mohammedan law, but this prohibition is 
evaded by covering the copper with a coating of tin. The religious 
ordinances of the Hindus, which in this respect are subscribed to by the 
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Mohammedans, require that all vessels in which food is prepared or 
served shall be scoured with mud after being used and before being 
washed with water. For this reason these vessels are rarely ornamented 
and are made simple in form and contour so that all the interior parts 
may be readily reached. The greater malleability of copper gives rise to 
greater flexibility in the Mohammedan forms while the difficulty of casting 
this metal results in a very small use of such articles by this sect. 

Brass and copper shapes are hammered up both from the sheet and 
from an ingot disc cast in the bottom of a shallow, earthem pan. In the 
latter case the ingot is hammered on the anvil mainly on the edges, until 
it assumes the size of the bottom of the desired vessel, and is then further 
hammered on the thick, central portion. This second treatment results 
in the curling up of the edge on account of the expansion of the center. 
Sometimes several discs are put together during this process and are 
then separated and worked up individually. The stakes used by the 
Indian workmen are not unlike those employed in the west save that they 
commonly have a very long shank upon which the workman sits. Unlike 
the western craftsman the Indian workman hammers the metal towards 
his body and not away from it. 

Among the commonest metal vessels are the lota, a small pot with a 
flaring rim used as a water vessel and cooking pot; the katora or cup; the 
batua or degsha, a cooking vessel; the thali or tray. 




LOTA, DEGSHA AND KATORA. 

Casting in brass and bell metal is frequently employed to produce 
many of these vessels. Here the waste wax process, the universal method 
of the east and formerly also of the west, is used. In this process a core 
is flrst made of clay, sand and some kind of flbrous material. This is 
either fashioned by hand or on a primitive lathe. After being sun dried 
this core is covered with a coating of wax to the desired thickness of the 
metal and this is smoothed off on the lathe. Then comes a final cover- 
ing of a composition similar to the core. This is applied in successive 
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coats, the first thinner or more liquid than the others and each being 
thoroughly dried before the next is added. 

In the production of small castings this mold is commonly atuched 
by a luting of clay to the top of a charged crucible which it completely 
covers. A hole has pre- 
viously been made in the 
bottom of the mould lead- 
ing to the wax coating 
and the whole affair is 
then placed in the furnace. 
VVhen the charge has 
melted, the mould and 
crucible are inverted and 
the fluid brass runs down 
LATUE. into the mould taking the 

place of the wax which has 
previously melted and vaporized. When large castings are to be made 
the brass is fused separately in its crucible and then poured into the 

mould from which the wax has been 

melted out. This is the rudimentary 
form of the casting process which 
reaches its greatest refinement in the 
wonderfully complicated products of 
the Japanese bronze founder. 

The cast vessels are first smoothed 
with a file and then placed on a rude 
lathe very similar to that employed in 
making the core. This lathe is ope- 
rated by a strap pulled by one arm 
of the workman who holds his chisels 
and finishing tools with the toes of 
one foot and the other hand. 

Work in silver and gold is as much 
a tradition of India as is brass and 
copper and still continues to be pro- 
duced in considerable quantities al- 
though the demand from the native 
princes for articles of household has 
greatly declined. Among the com- 
mon people the main use for precious 
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metals is in articles of jewelry, and the amount of such material use 
worn in the form of anklets, bracelets, nose rings, earings and head orna- 
ments is something astonish- 
ing. This disposition of such 
objects upon the person is 
very much in the nature of 
a bank deposit and very often 
the entire wealth of a house- 
hold is carried about in this 
way. 

Iron is considered as an 
impure metal, and in conse- 
quence is not much found 
except in tools and weapons, 
although the extraordinary 
wrought iron pillar or lat at 
Delhi testifies to the great 
skill in working this metal 
1600 years ago. 

Engraving, chasing, encrusting, damascening, enameling and special 
processes such as Bidri and Niello work are employed in the ornamen- 
tation of metal ware. 

The chasing or repousse process is exe- ^^^^^^^^^ 

cuted in substantially the same manner as ^^^^^F 

in the west. Pitch is used as a supporting 
matrix, and the tools are very similar to our 
own. The style of repousse design varies 
in different localities. In Cashmere a low, 
flat treatment is practiced, generally of an 
interlacing or diaper pattern with a simple 
flower form showing in the openings. In 
Jeypore many heavy trays and table tops 
are made in which a ver)' effective flat re- 
pousse or sunk pattern, often of an ara- 
besque type is used on the rim. 

In the Bombay presidency a style called 
Kach or Cutch, said to be of Dutch origin, 
is much used for silver work. This consists 
of a graceful and intricate floral design raised 
in shallow repousse and polished on a frosted 
background. 
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The brass of Benares is perhaps better known to the outside world 
than any other, being sent to Europe and the United States in con- 
siderable quantities. It was at one time of a high order of excellence, 
but the old designs have been abandoned and the work produced today is 
perhaps the poorest in design and execution of all the brass work of India, 
so poor indeed that all examples on the present decadent lines were ex- 
cluded from the Exhibition of Indian Art at Delhi in 1903. 




In Southern India, particularly in Madras and Tanjore, very elaborate 
and high repousse of figures, generally representing the Hindu gods and 
similar in design to the elaborate and florid encrusted work, is employed. 

Burmese silver is remarkable for its very high relief and the skillful 
modeling of figures. The method of beating up the shape is very similar 
to that employed in working up a brass bowl from an ingot, already 
described. When the bowl is finished it is lilled with a composition of 
resin, brick dust and oil and the design is drawn in pencil. The- outlines 
are then marked with the graver, after which all the parts to be lowered 
are punched in with an embossing tool. The composition is then melted 
out and the portioned destined for high relief are raised from the inside. 
These two processes are repealed several times, the silver being annealed 
each time, and the surface is finally finished by chasing and carving as 
desired. 
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The condition of desi^ among the crafts in Burma is greatly superior 
to that in India. In the former country the traditions of the crafts of 
silver working and wood-carving have been kept alive and the master 
-workmen of today are producing results that in spirit and technique com- 
pare favorably with the masterpieces of the older time. 

The process of encrusting one metal upon another is met with in a 
great variety of forms. Brass is inlaid on copper, copper on brass, and 
silver on copper and brass. Sometimes the outlines of the applied pieces 




are very simple, and the surfaces made flush with the background, produc- 
ing some very pleasing and quiet effects. In southern India, particularly 
in Tanjore, encrusted ware is made in which the applied portions stand out 
in higher relief and are treated with elaborated modeling. In modem 
Tanjore work the practice has become very general of blocking out these 
small pieces with a die. 

In all cases the method of application seems to be about the same. 
The outline of the piece to be encrusted is marked on the surface of the 
foundation metal, and this is then recessed with the graving tool until 
deep enough to receive the edge of the small piece. This is then secured 
by hammering the ground metal over its edge. 

Damascening is perhaps too specialized an art, and one that is too 
little used today to warrant more than a passing reference, Although 
the term is often applied to the encrusted ware of Cairo and Asiatic 
Turkey, it belongs propwrly only to work of quite a different character, 
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viz.: the decoration of iron and steel by an inlay or overlay of gold. 
Damascening was preeminently the art of ornamenting armor and 
weapons, and now that the day of the shield and helmet has gone by, 
there is but little place left for such a process. Boxes and small trays are 
sometimes treated in this way but the great time and skill required in 




execution, the unsuitability of bright iron or steel for decorative purposes, 
and the inevitable smallness of the effects produced, all tend to the dis- 
appearance of the art. 

Damascening is of two kinds; true damascening in which a gold wire 
is inlaid in the surface of the metal, and false damascening in which gold 
wire or gold foil is made to adhere to the roughened surface of the metal. 
In the first process the outline of the design is cut out with the graver. 
The bottom of the groove so formed is then widened by an embossing 
tool, and gold wire is forced into the groove with a burnishing tool. The 
surface is then hammered, with the result that the edges of the groove are 
set over on to the wire and holds it fast. Heating is then made use of 
to produce a blue background color, and the whole surface is carefully 
burnished. 
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In false damascening the surface is scratched with a knife-like tool, 
first in one set of parellel lines, then by another and yet another at an 
angle with the first, thus producing a roughened surface made up of line 
grooves and a great number of exceedingly minute points. Upon this 
surface gold or silver wire or foil is pressed along the lines of the design 
by a smooth ended tool, hammered lightly and then burnished. 

Sir George Birdwood calls enameling the master art craft of the world, 
and says that the enamels of Jeypore rank before all others. In spite of 
the fact that this art has been so 
much identified with India one sees 
comparatively little evidence of it 

m the bazaars today. True enamel- 
s pretty much conhned to work 

n gold and silver, and inasmuch as 
the exquisite cups and bowls and 
spoons formerly made are now no 
longer in demand for the princes' 
households, such work is at present 
confined mainly to articles of jew- 
elry. Of true enameling on brass 
or copper one sees very little except 
that made in Cashmere, and inas- 
much as the range of colors obtain- 
able in gold is much greater than 
in silver, and still more so than on 
copper or brass, gilding or silvering 
is commonly relied on when the lat- 
ter metals are employed. Cham- 
pleve is the process universally 
used in India. In this method the 
metal is engraved or chased out so 
as to provide depressions for the 
reception of the enamel. In the gold enamel of Jeypore only a narrow 
line of metal is left between the different colors giving an efEect very sim- 
ilar to that of the cloisonne of Japan. 

The furnace of the Indian enameler is small and his methods of heat- 
ing defective, so that comparatively small articles only can be treated. 
The colors are applied one at a time, those that can stand the greatest 
amount of heat being first used, and and others in order of fusibility. 
The fliut used is invariably borax, tin oxide being added to lower the 
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temperature with the further result of making the enamel opaque. The 
colors are sihcatcs or borates of the metals. Yellow is obtained by the 
use of chromate of potassium; violet through carbonate of manganese; 
blues, as in the tiles and pottery of all central and western Asia, by 
cobalt oxide; greens through copper oxide; and browns through red iron 
oxide. 




In the work of Cashmere where silver and gilded or silvered cop- 
per is commonly employed the depessions are sunk with an embossing 
tool and a wide, flat ridge, running in an interlacing pattern is left between 
the spots of enamel. 

The mode in Cashmere Is to paint the surface with a sort of silicious 
paint that is readily fusible. The article is then subjected to a low heat 
sufficient to melt the enamel paint but not to allow the colors to run to' 
gether. These Cashmere enamels are thin and not very translucent, and 
almost always present two shades of blue, one light, and one datk. 

Another form of enamel, or quasi enamel, is very much in evidence 
in the tourist centers of India, particularly at Jeypore. This is lac 
enamel, a ware that has become familar to us through importations- 
Such work is commonly employed on brass trays or hammered shapes 
and is performed by cutting away the metal back ground to a very slight 
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depth, so leaving the design in relief. The hollows are then filled with 
a composition of colored lac which is applied by a hot bolt which fuses 
and distributes the lac. The excess and irregularities are then rubbed 
off with sand paper or powdered brick. 




In the early form of this ware made in Moradabad, lac was used but 
later bright red was introduced, and today pinks, greens and other bright 
colors make a perfect kaleidoscope of effects. The tendency seems also to 
be towards substituting a design in lac on a metal background for the 
metalic design on the lac background on account of the greater simplic- 
i^ and cheapness of the former. 

This method of decoration is not necessarily displeasing or ineffective 
in itself. It is simple in execution and if good colors and designs are 
used maybe fairly agreeable In results, but the acres of such work to be 
met with in the shops of Jeypore, all of which seem to be greedily ab- 
sorbed by the tourist and export trade, certainly represent one of the 
most decadent forms of Indian craft at the present day, 

Bidri is a peculiar form of inlaid work that seems to have originated 
in India, and one that posesses considerable artistic possiblities. The 
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foundation metal seems to be a very variable alloy, sometimes consisting 
of tin and copper, sometimes of zinc and copper. The desired shape is 
made by casting and turning in the lathe. The design Is then cut out 
with an engraving tool, thin plates of silver or gold embedded in the 
hollows, and the surface smoothed or polished. 

The vessel is then heated and the background colored by nibbing 
with a paste made of sal amoniac and saltpetre, moistened with rape seed 
oil and thickened with charcoal. The color produced in this way is black 
or dark green, and is permanent and rustless. Hukka bottoms were 
formerly frequently made by this process and are still produced in some 
numbers at Lucknow. 

(It was the intention of the wriler to include in this paper some reference to In- 
dian work in pottery and textiles. The limilaiions of space and lime, however, have 
prevented this, but it is hoped to deal viih these crafts in a future article.) 





OUT-DOOR INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR RURAL SCHOOLS.' 

Luther A. Hatch. 

----- » 

HE following lines of out-door industrial work are sug- 
gested as possible for rural schools. In a number of 
cases they relate themselves in a vital way to the in- 
door work, industrial and other, thus supplementing 
that work by giving it a concreteness not otherwise 
attained. 

There ought to be a school garden connected with every country 
school. Flowers of many kinds, well cared for, will add greatly to the 
beauty of the school grounds. The planting and caring for these, if 
wisely directed, furnishes the best of employment for children. The 
school garden may be made the center for the propagation and distribu- 
tion, as well as for the introduction into a community, of many of the better 
varieties of plants. For instance, start currants and grape vines from 
slips. Start gooseberry bushes and black raspberry by covering a part 
while attached to the parent plant. Have pupils learn how to do bud- 
ding and grafting. A small strawberry bed will furnish plants in 
one season for many new beds. A blackbeTfy or red raspberry bed, 
after it has once been well started, will furnish numberless plants. It is 
not a difficult matter to raise many kinds of trees from seed. The 
writer distributed 95 catalpa trees to pupils one Spring. These trees 
were raised from the seeds of a single pod. Many of the evergreens 
may be started in the school garden and later distributed throughout the 
community. If you do not know how to do this, send to the Division of 
Forestry at Washington, D. C, for information. There are an endless 
number of experiments that will suggest themselves to the live teacher 
in the rural school, that make a garden essential to good schoolroom 
work. Pupils and teacher should discover real problems, related to, 
and growing out of, the farm life that will add richness to that life if 
solved by pupils in the school. 

I This article is one section of a report on Manual Training in Rural Schools 
which is being prepared by a committee of the Illinois Manual Arts Association con- 
sisting of Luiher A. Hatch of the DeKalb State Normal School, chairman, Oscar L. 
McMurray of the Chicago Normal School, and A. P. Laughlin of the I^Grange 
public schools. The full report will be presented and discussed at the second an- 
nual meeting of the Association to be held at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Feb. 17 
and 18. 1905.— Editor. 
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The investigation of plant enemies and how successfully to combat 
them opens up a large field for work. This involves the collecting of 
data upon which to base conclusions that are reliable, and the waging of 
war against these enemies which at times involves industrial work that is 
decidedly educative. I have in mind such things as currant worms. 




cabbage worms, potato bugs, codling moth, the curculio, scale insects 
of different kinds, leaf roller, cut worm, slugs, mildew, plant lice, etc 
Have pupils get into touch with what is being done along this line 
at Champaign.' Spraying of plants is not a bad thing to teach in a 
country school. It may be worth much to a community for pupils, es- 
pecially to the boys who are to be farmers, to have some practical work 
in spraying plants. 

The collecting and examining of soils in the school district will fur- 
nish an opportunity for industrial work. We do not utilize, as fully as we 
should, the collecting instinct oE children. The soils and rocks make an 
exceedingly interesting collection. There will be a range of soils extend- 
ing from the clays of the hills to the loam of the valleys, and the peat of 
the swamp. These skilfully arranged tell an interesting story. 

The collecting of native materials, as grasses, rushes, willows, husks, 
twigs, etc., for later work in construction throws the country boy and 

'The Univeisily of IlUnt^. 
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girl into a new line of work that may be made exceedingly attractive. It 
is a good thing to leam to utilize that which lies at hand. 

If there are trees about a school these should be trimmed. The pu- 
pils can do this if rightly directed. Think of the value of this work if 
done in connection with the study of pruning. Vou can readily see how 




this may reach over to the farm and help to beautify and, in many cases, 
make more profitable the trees that grow there. Over and above this 
will be the eflcct upon the child who will feel that what he is teaming at 
school has an immediate, practical value. 

If these trees are large the branches removed may be worked into 
rustic seats for shady nooks on the school ground. The smaller branches 
may be used in the workshop if you are fortunate enough to have one. 
They are just the things for log cabins, pen racks, doll furniture, match 
boxes, etc. 

The fences and walks about the school may need attention. What 
could be of greater help to boys from the farm than to have them And 
out how cement walks are made and to lay some ? They could, get the 
material and do the work. Let the district help defray the expense. 
Cement floors are needed in the cow barns. The cellar floor has always 
been damp and unhealthful. The bDys will know how to cement it and 
will be anxious to have father get at it. It will be done. Cement walks 
at home add greatly Co the appearance of things. A cement curbing 
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About the well will improve the sanitary condition of the water. Not all 
teachers could guide boys in this work but there are some who can. 

If the wood needs to be cut and split why not let the boys do it and 
the district pay them instead of paying someone else? Do not feel that 
everything that a boy does should be done for nothing. 



HORIZCMVfL Btm^f^^U^IMS 




The boys play a number of games that require that the ground should 
be laid off in a certain way. The teacher can direct in this. Some 
practical geometry can be introduced in connection with the right angle 
and circle. Have pupils find out how the mason finds a right angle in 
laying off the foundation of a house. Pupils will find that it is not an 
easy matter to measure accurately. What an easy introduction from 
this to the study of the measuring of land I If each boy and girl in the 
upper grade would bring a drawing and description of the farm upon, 
which he or she lives as a basis for the study of land measuring, the 
teacher would have no trouble in creating an interest in this subject. 
Further than this the farm would always mean more to these boys and 
girls. 

Pupils might construct apparatus for the measuring of rainfall, also 
investigate the depth to which the rain penetrates the soil. This matter 
of rainfall may be made the basis of many problems ; as, How much 
water fell upon the school ground during the last rain ? How much fell 
on an acre of land? How much water fell on your father's farm ? Es- 
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timate the annual rainfall. In connection with the rainfall there are a 
number of interesting experiments that may be made with soils to ascer- 
tain how much moisture different soils will hold, which soils retain mois- 
ture longest, and what effect cultivation has upon the retention of 
moisture. 




Every winter people wonder how deep the frost has penetrated the 
soil. Why not have pupils do some investigating ? They might find 
out if the frost leaves the soil from above or below, or from both di- 
rections. 

A sun dial would not be a very difficult thing to make. With this 
should be a piece of apparatus for telling the noon angle. This would 
aid the child in understanding the motions of the earth and help in clear- 
ing up some of the nebulous ideas that children often hold on this 
subject. 

There are a number of pieces of gymnastic apparatus that could be 
easily constructed for the school ground. These could be made by the 
boys and when complete would make the school grounds far more at- 
tractive, for there would be more things for the children to do. The 
following are some of the pieces of apparatus that might be constructed: 
Swing, turning pole, swinging rings, ladder, seesaw, merry-go-round, 
spring board, trapeze, giant swing, baskets for basket ball, and standards 
for jumping. There ought to be a pole for boys to climb. The expense 
of all this need not to be very great. 
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What a fine thing it would be if the pupils could collect materials 
and construct a workshop in connection with every country school house. 
Let them gather the stone and sand, make the mortar, and build the 
foundation. It need not be high. It might be a lean-to at the end of 
the school house. Have plenty of light. Cut a door through connect- 
ing it with the school room. Let the boys go there to work at recess, at 
noon and before and after school. When you feel inclined to have a boy 
sit on the dunce block, or on nothing, or to stand with his nose in the 
corner or to take the front seat, or to do a hundred other time-killing, 
soul-destroying things, let him go to the shop and work out his sal- 
vation. Let the girls use the §hop as well as the boys. They enjoy 
it and it does them much good. I see in the shop a safety valve for a 
part of the surplus energy that goes to waste in the country school. All 
could not work out this idea in the rural school but there are some 
who can. 

In making the above suggestions it is taken for granted that those 
who attempt the work will prepare themselves reasonably well, if they 
have not already done so, to take up the work in an intelligent and com- 
mon-sense manner. The teacher need not feel that he must know all 
that there is to be known on the subject before an attempt is made to do 
this line of work. The teacher must grow in the work as his pupils 
grow. Experience gained in the doing should serve as an important 
g^de for other steps to be taken. He should have the insight to sep- 
arate that which is of the most worth to the growing child and present 
it in a manner to awaken latent energies and stimulate abiding interest 
in many of the things and activities that lie near at hand. 

The spirit of independent investigation and action should be formed. 
Open-mindedness and toleration of the views of others may be made 
much of in industrial work. Originality and inventiveness, with the 
power to adapt the best that the world has to give, should characterize 
all efforts. 

In all of the work the element of motive on the part of the child 
should be carefully studied and should serve as an important guide in 
the choice of the lines of work. The teacher needs, above all, to study 
with carejhis conditions and to use common sense in the way he takes up 
the work for the first time, in order that patrons and pupils may see the 
true purpose of the work being done. 

The teacher and his pupils need to find problems for solution rather 
than take those that have been discovered by another in a different com- 
munity under different conditions. True, these may be of decided value 
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in their suggest! veness, but the teacher will need to make, in a Jarge 
measure, his own course of study. This also must be flexible, for there 
is nothing that is more deadening in its elTect upon the work of a school 
than a course of study that has been completely worked out as it is to 
remain. There must be growth. This principle does not apply to in- 
dustrial work alone, but to every line of work taught in any school, no 
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matter what the purpose of that school may be. How foolish to do the 
same thing in the same way year after year along an educational line 
when improvement is possiblel How thoughtless to try to do just as others 
have done, what others have done, because others have done these 
things I Others certainly are a great help to all of us. Even their mis- 
takes serve as a guide. However, every teacher and every scholar 
should possess individuality. Signs of progress should be evident. 
Standing still is not a symptom of progress. 




A STUDY OF MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS.' 

Charles H. Bailey. 

N the introduction of manual training into the public 
schools, and in the organization of the work, particularly 
in the higher grades, the problem of equipment will 
usually prove one of the most difficult to solve. The 
reason for this exists largely in the fact that the installa- 
tion of such work in an efficient manner usually involves 
considerable expense, and since in each particular case the whole thing 
is more or less of an experiment, school boards are cautious about em- 
ploying expensive teachers and making large appropriations until it has 
been demonstrated in their own schools that the work they are under- 
taking is a valuable one and the necessary expense justifiable. The 
question of cost, therefore, is most often the factor that determines the 
completeness of the equipment provided. The supervisor or teacher is 
usually given a certain sum with which to fit out his department, and in 
most cases this amount is not sufficient for an elaborate equipment. The 
question to be answered then is, What disposition can I make of my ap- 
propriation so as to secure the greatest efficiency for a given expendi- 
ture? 

In the solution of this problem one of several courses may be pur- 
sued. There are a number of dealers who make a specialty of manual 
training supplies from whom may be secured catalogues containing lists 
of what they consider to be typical equipments for certain kinds of work. 
One of these equipments may be selected, ordered as a whole, and the 
matter settled. Such an equipment will usually be perfectly satisfactory, 
but in most cases will be more elaborate than necessary, and it will be 
found that an equally efficient one might have been secured at a lower 
cost. Again, the teacher may sit down with such a catalogue of sup- 
plies before him, and, depending upon his knowledge of the processes 
he expects to teach, select such tools, etc., as in his judgment seem to 
meet his needs, without considering in any way the ideas and experience 
of others. On the other hand, he may first investigate the equipments 
used in other schools, making an effort to learn something of what is 
being done in each case in order to determine in some measure its effic- 

I Paper prepared for the annual meeting of the Illinois Manual Arts Association, 
February, 1905. 
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iency, and, using this knowledge as a point of departure, decide what 
shall constitute his equipment. The latter method is manifestly the 
reasonable way in which to approach the problem. 

In the preparation of this paper an effort has been made to secure a 
lot of data with reference to manual-training equipments as they actually 
exist, together with an estimate of their cost, and a general idea of the 
amount of work that is being done, with the purpose of supplying to 
superintendents and teachers some information that will be of value to 
them in facing this problem. An attempt has been made to secure such 
information in regard to all processes that are taught as handwork in the 
public schools in any of the grades. Some of these processes, however, 
require very little in the way of equipment, and in regard to some of the 
others it has been hard to obtain definite data. Particular attention has 
been paid to the equipment for teaching woodworking in the special 
room, as this is the most expensive with which the ordinary teacher of 
manual training has to deal, and the one in respect to which there is 
probably the greatest variation in practice, therefore usually the most 
difficult to handle. The higher branches of shopwork that are often in- 
troduced into high schools, such as wood-turning, forging, foundry work, 
machine-shop practice, etc., have not been considered, partly through 
lack of time and space, partly because these branches involve equipments 
that are much less variable than those for the processes taught in the 
lower grades, and also on account of the fact that, in consequence of the 
expensiveness of the equipment for these branches, they are not gen- 
erally introduced into the public schools. No attempt has been made to 
investigate equipments in special manual-training schools, normal 
schools, etc. 

To secure the information referred to above, blank forms were pre- 
pared and sent out to a large number of schools which have manual- 
training courses, these forms to be filled out with certain data concern- 
ing the kind and amount of equipment provided for use in the various 
kinds of work taught, together with the estimated cost of this equipment, 
cost of maintenance, number of pupils enrolled, etc. Quite a number of 
these reports have been filled out as requested, and the data they con- 
tained have been tabulated, as shown below. The greater number have 
been received from schools in the state of Illinois, as this study has been 
made with particular reference to this state, and is expected to be of 
especial interest to Illinois teachers. Nevertheless, info nnat ion has been 
secured from a number of the larger cities outside of the state in order 
to get a broader outlook on the subject. 
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Some difficulty has been experienced in obtaining this information in 
just the form desired, and it has been necessary to make some deduc- 
tions and inferences, but it is believed that the tables are reasonably ac- 
curate, although in some instances they are incomplete. If errors have 
been made, they have resulted through a misunderstanding of the re- 
ports, and not through intention. 

Table No. i contains the data with reference to the equipment for 
woodwork in the special room, and requires a little explanation. In each 
case an attempt has been made to give in full the individual equipment 
— that is, the equipment furnished for the exclusive use of a single pupil 
in the class. In the table such items are indicated by the numbers not 
followed by an asterisk (*), and they show the number of such articles 
on each bench. The numbers after which the asterisk appears indicate 
in each case the number of such articles provided for use in the room, 
and would rightly come under the head of general tools. They have 
been inserted here, however, for convenience in comparison. In some 
instances, some of these tools are evidently placed on the benches, but, 
as they are less in number than the number of pupils in the class, they 
cannot properly be classed as individual tools. In the case of the larger 
cities where a number of centers are provided, the table represents the 
equipment furnished for each of these centers. 

It was not deemed wise to attempt to compile a table of general tools, 
for the equipments of different schools show the most extreme variation 
in this respect from a few indispensable articles to an elaborate list con- 
taining almost every tool adapted to the work in hand. The estimated 
cost of the general tools has been given in most cases, and the variation 
in this item is the chief factor in the wide difference in the cost of equip- 
ments. 

A little study of the above table discloses the fact that there are cer- 
tain tools which are generally considered to be necessary to the teaching 
of woodwork in the specially-equipped room, and that of these there are 
a few which it is considered very desirable, if not absolutely essential, 
that each pupil in the class have for his individual use. Still, even in 
this respect, it will be seen that there is no uniformity of practice. 

In the first place, benches of some sort must be provided. These 
may be made by the pupils themselves, may be built by local workmen 
according to some special design, or may be purchased of some dealer 
in manual-training supplies. It is generally conceded by teachers that 
single benches are the most desirable, but benches for two or more pupils 
may be had at less expense for the same number of pupils in the class. 
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and with them a larger class may be accommodated in the same room. 
Judging from the above data, the iron vice, although it is the more ex- 
pensive, seems to be the favorite. 

As has been stated above, reference to the table will show what tools 
are considered to be the most essential, but the equipment in each case 
must depend upon circumstances. The number of tools need not be 
great in order to do effective work; in fact, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of manual-training teachers to decrease rather than to in- 
crease their equipment, particularly in respect to the number of tools on 
each bench. There are instances where very good work is being done 
with small equipments, and many schools have started out in a small 
way, gradually increasing as the opportunity offered. Some examples of 
small and inexpensive equipments are to be found in the table. 

When all classes use the same cutting tools, some difficulty may be 
experienced in keeping these tools in order. To overcome this to some 
extent, individual plane-irons are sometimes provided, and each pupil 
held responsible for the condition of his tool. This plan seems quite 
satisfactory in the higher grades, and involves very little increase in cost. 
Individual sets of chisels are also provided in some cases, but this seems 
more of a luxury than a necessity. 

The item of cost, as shown in the table, is an interesting one, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the number of pupils accommo- 
dated, and it is instructive to note how many pupils may be taken care 
of with a single equipment, and that, in some cases, an inexpensive one. 
The table shows a great variation in the cost of materials for carrying on 
the work. This is due in some measure to the plan adopted in some 
schools of requiring the pupils to pay for material used in the construc- 
tion of articles which they carry away. Such a plan will materially re- 
duce the cost of maintenance, and there seems to be no serious objec- 
tion to its practice. In cities where more than one center is provided, 
the number of pupils accommodated at each center is given in the table. 

This plan of establishing manual-training centers is one designed to 
reduce the cost of equipment. A room is fitted up in one school build- 
ing, or in a special building conveniently located, and the pupils from a 
number of other schools not too distant come to this room for their 
manual-training work. Thus a number of schools are provided for with 
only one equipment. 

It will be seen that the work in the special room, in nearly all cases, 
is given to the pupils in the seventh and eighth grades, but in some in- 
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Stances the fifth and sixth grades and high-school pupils are also ac- 
commodated. 

The manual-training work which is given to pupils in the public 
schools below the seventh grade varies so greatly in regard to the kind 
of work done, the method by which it is conducted and the equip- 
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ment provided that it has been impossible to obtain very sastisfactory 
results in this Investigation. Whatever sort of work is done in these 
grades must usually be done in the grade room; it must be taught by 
the grade teacher, under the direction of the supervisor if there is one. 
and must be very simple in character to be suited to the age and abil- 
ities of the pupils. All these things, together with the item of cost, place 
limitations upon the extensiveness of the work and demand that the equip- 
ment shall be small, simple and inexpensive. Processes that involve 
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costly, elaborate and extensive equipments are obviously impossible of 
introduction as handwork into the public school. 

In some schools a little wood work is done in these lower grades but 
it is simple in character and usually confined to knife-work, with the 
possible introduction of a few of the bench tools that are easy of manip- 
ulation, such as the plane, saw, try-square, hammer, etc. A simple 
bench with vises and tools sufficient for the accommodation of four or 
six pupils may be provided and the pupils permitted to work at the 
bench in turn as occasion demands. Table No. 2 shows what is being 
done in this line in some of the schools. 

A glance at this table will show how greatly practice varies in regard 
to the equipment for this kind of work. It is to be regretted that the 
data given here are not more comprehensive, but the number of schools 
doing this kind of work seems to be much less than those doing the 
woodwork in the special room. Such a condition prevails in the state of 
Illinois at least; whether it is true in general this investigation has not 
been extensive enough to determine. This fact is somewhat surprising 
in view of the small cost of equipment for such work as compared to 
the cost of fitting out a special room. To be sure, the woodwork that 
can be done in the grade room is much more limited in its character 
and scope than that which is possible in the special room, but if 
properly conducted, its value is unquestionably great enough to justify 
its more general introduction, particularly where the more elaborate 
equipment is impossible. 

In providing for work of this kind, it is desirable that some sort of 
desk cover be furnished as a protection to the ordinary desk top. These 
may be designed by the teacher and constructed at little cost, or may be 
purchased of dealers. They may, however, be dispensed with if con- 
sidered too expensive. 

Investigation shows that this work is usually done in grades five to 
eight, practice varying considerably in regard to its exact location. 

Work in bent iron is quite often given to pupils in grades h\Q to 
eight. This may be conducted either in the regular room or in one 
specially provided for the purpose. The latter is probably the more 
satisfactory arrangement. Construction in bent iron and wood can be 
combined with valuable results. . 

Data concerning equipment provided for bent iron work have been 
received from a number of schools but there is so little variation in the 
equipment used in teaching this process that it seems needless to enter 
into the details of a large number of specific cases. It will be sufficient 
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to give a list of tools such as investigation shows to be those generally 

used for this work. 

For a minimum equipment and one that can be used in the grade 

room, the following is about what is needed, the list being made up on 

the basis of a class of twenty pupils: 

20 flat-nose pliers. 
" 20 round-nose pliers. 
20 rulers. 
6 pairs of snips. 

To make this equipment more efficient the following tools may be 

added: 

20 small iron vices with anvils. 
20 small hammers. 

2 Morrill's punches. 

I hand drill and drill points. 

6 rivet sets. 

The vises may be mounted upon 2-in. x 12-in. planks supported on 
wooden trestles, making a cheap and very satisfactory arrangement. 
The punches, drills and rivet sets are to be used for fastening with rivets 
m cases where the ordinary binders are not convenient or desirable. 
Soft iron tinner's rivets are suitable for this purpose. 

In the lower grades, from the first to the fourth, a number of pro- 
cesses are quite generally taught, perhaps the most common being paper- 
cutting, paper-folding, and cardboard work. These processes are taught 
in the grade room and the equipment used is very simple and inexpen- 
sive. Lists of equipment provided for this work in a number of schools 
are given below. 

EQUIPMENT FOR PAPER-CUTTING, PAPER-FOLDING AND CARDBOARD WORK. 

Chicago, III. — Reversible desk top, Chicago cardboard knife, T-square, scissors, 
compasses (Solidhed), 12-in. ruler, 30-degree triangle, 45-degree triangle. 
Taught in grades i, 2, 3 and 4. 

Peoria, . — (Franklin School). — Scissors, rule, pencil, compasses, triangle. 
Taught in grades i, 2, 3 and 4. 

Rock Island, 111. — Scissors, knife, belt punches, conductor's punches, eyelet 
sets, rules, pencil compasses, triangles. 
Taught in grades i, 2, 3 and 5. 

Menomonie, Wis. — Scissors loc., skew knife 25c., compasses 6c., sponge ic, ruler 
ic, knitting needle ic, 45-degree triangle, 5c., 30x6o-degree triangle 5c. Total 65c. 
Taught in grades i, 2, 3 and 4. 

Savanna, 111. — Scissors, triangle, pencil. 
Taught in grades i, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
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Boston, Mass. — For class of 30 pupils: — 30 pairs shears, 6-in.; 30 compass at- 
tachments, '^Excelsior** No. 8999; 30 wood triangles, 7-in. 45-degrees; 30 rules. Ham- 
mett's No. 1023; 4 punches, i-S-in. round hole. Total cost about #10,00. 

Taught in grades 4, 5 and 6. 

The above lists represent the individual equipment for each pupil 
in the class, with the possible exception of the punches, a limited num- 
ber of which may suffice. Some kind of protection for the desk top is 
pesirable, particularly when doing the heavy cardboard work. 

Of the other processes suitable for introduction into the lower grades 
little need be said here as the equipment required in connection with 
such processes is slight; the element of supplies is the only one that in- 
volves considerable expense. 

A few words may be said in regard to the following. 

Wearing, — Weaving in a simple way may be undertaken in the first 
grade and . for this work nothing in the way of equipment is needed. 
The materials used are colored paper, strips of cloth, yam, etc., and may 
be had at little cost or brought from home by the pupils. In the higher 
grades simple looms may be used. These may be constructed from 
cardboard or wood by the children themselves, or made by the pupils in 
the higher grades to be used by those in the lower. Looms for this 
purpose may also be purchased of dealers. 

Clay-modeling, — Clay for this purpose, beaten ready for use, may be 
purchased at about 2c. to 3c. per pound. Clay not mixed at about ic. 
to I J^c. per pound. The clay may be washed and worked over after 
using, making the expense very slight. Work in clay may be begun in 
the first grade and in consequence of the wide range of its adaptability 
may be continued as long as desired. It is commonly taught in the first 
three grades. 

Sewing, — For the work in sewing as done in the lower grades about 
the only equipment needed is a pair of scissors, thimble and needles for 
each pupil. These may be had at a cost of about 15 c. The material 
for carrying on the work need not be costly and here, as in weaving, 
much of it may be brought from home by the pupils. 

Basketry and raffia work. — Basketry and raffia work is done in the 
grades from the second to the sixth. The materials are manipulated 
entirely by the hands except in cases where sewing is done when thim- 
bles and needles should be furnished. In many localities native materi- 
ials suitable for this work, such as reeds, rushes, grasses, corn husks, 
etc.j may be gathered by the pupils and the cost of maintenance be made 
very low. If reeds and raffiia are purchased for this purpose the work 
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may prove rather more expensive than in some of the other branches 
mentioned. 

There are numerous other processes that may be introduced as hand 
work in the grades but the ones already considered are those commonly 
taught. 

In concluding this article, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to those superintendents and teachers who have so kindly, at the ex- 
pense of considerable labor, furnished me with data upon which this 
study is based, and without whose cheerful co-operation Its production 
would have been impossible. 




METHODS OF WOOD-FINISHING SUITABLE FOR THE 
MANUAL-TRAINING SHOP.' 



GOD-FINISHING is a process with which the manual- 

WW training teacher should be familiar, and it is one on which 
ft there seems to be little available infonnation of the kind 
■IS desired. There is special need of such information now 
owing to the fact that the present tendency of develop- 
taent in manual -training woodwork is in the direction 
of small pieces of furniture which require a durable and artistic finish. 
Many of the methods employed by the professional wood-finisher do not 
seem to be suited to the manual-training shop, especially when the shop 
is for grammar-grade pupils. An apprenticeship of considerable lime is 
necessary to acquire skill enough to do satisfactory work with the methods 
used by the professional. This requirement obviously bars such methods 
from use in the grades, and some will say from use in high schools also. 

What is desired in our work is some method of wood-finishing that 
can be satisfactorily employed by the average pupil without tedious pre- 
liminary practice, This method should emphasize the structure of the 
wood, not cover it; should allow of considerable variation of color; should 
be dull in effect rather than brilliant; and should be permanent. I wish 
that I might present at this time such a method, but my experience while 
studying this subject indicates that it will require the combined efforts of 
many manual-training teachers to investigate the subject thoroughly before 
such a method can be found. However, I hope I may be able to help 
toward the end so much desired. 

About a year ago I made several efforts to discover a satisfactory 
method of finishing oak by mixing dry colors in different proportions and 
adding various oils and liquids to prepare them for application. I also 
used logwood stain, acetate of iron, asphaltum varnish and a few other 
materials. One of the best methods tried at that time consisted of 
rubbing asphaltum varnish on the unfilled surface. A considerable 
variety of browns may be obtained by varying the consistency of the 
vamish by the addition of turpentine. Some of the oiher methods were 
(airly satisfactory, but many of the results were muddy in appearance, 
obscuring the grain rather than emphasizing it. Then, too, any rubbing 
■Prepared foe the Illinois. Manual Arti' Association. 
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of the surface after application seemed a detriment rather than a help. 
The coloring matter seemed to be on, instead of in, the wood. These 
results led to a different line of investigation this fall, and I decided to 
observe the effects of a variety of liquids on various kinds of wood. To 
this end I selected twelve varieties of wood and prepared a large nuiiber 
of pieces of each. The pieces were about a half-inch square and seven 




inches long, planed and sand-papered smooth. By means of test tubes 
arranged in a rack as shown in the illustration 1 was enabled to immerse 
a portion of each piece in the liquid, the action of which was being inves- 
tigated. The pieces were left in the liquid about ten minutes and then 
allowed to become thoroughly dry before further treatment. Up to this 
point two pieces of the same kind of wood had received the same treat- 
ment in each liquid. This provided eight sides, each of which could 
now be treated in a different manner. I thought it possible that some 
interesting results might be obtained by applying heat to the pieces after 
they had been treated; accordingly I arranged to heat an iron plate by 
gas, and by trial determined the number of seconds each variety before 
being dipped in the liquid could remain in a certain position near the 
iron without being scorched. Then the dipped pieces were placed in the 
same pxjsition for the same length of time, and the results noted. The 
most striking effect was that produced by the method described by Mr. 
Moore in Part V of the appendix to this article. Wood treated with 
sulphuric acid will be charred black when subjected to heat that would 
not have scorched the wood before it was so treated. This fact might 
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be made use of for a dead black finish, or a black design or border 
might be made on a piece by this method. A number of the pieces 
treated with heat as well as many of those treated with liquids alone 
seemed satisfactory at this point but many of the liquids were of such a 
nature that I feared the colors would not remain permanent, and so I 
tried to discover the effect of applying substances that would give a dull 
finish and might be expected to be permanent. There are several dull 
varnish preparations on the market which change the natural appearance 
of the wood but little, and are claimed to have the preservative properties 
of other varnishes; such a preparation called "Dutch Finish," put up by 
the Bridgeport Wood-Finishing Co., was tried. Rubbing with a mixture 
of nine parts boiled oil to one part hard oil finish was also tried, as was 
a mixture of nine parts boiled oil to one part japan varnish. The im- 
mediate results by the three different methods seem to be almost identical, 
but time only will indicate their relative merits as preservatives. 

I realize that results secured in these experiments will not necessarily 
mean that the same results can be secured when the liquids are applied 
as it will be necessary to apply them in practice, but it is hoped that in 
many cases the change in method of application will not seriously affect 
the results and perhaps in other cases some new method of application 
may be utilized to overcome the difficulty. 

As might be expected in such an investigation only a comparatively 
small portion of the specimens showed desirable results. The table 
accompanying this article with its explanation will make clear the results 
of my experiments up to the present time. 

The letters in the first row opposite each liquid denote the general 
color effect, the letters having the following significance: D — Darkens 
the natural color, Br — Brown, Gy — Gray, R — Red, Bl — Blue,Gn — Green, 
P — Purple. The numbers in the second row opposite each liquid denote 
the intensity of the change, the O denoting no change, the change being 
greater as the numbers increase. The letters in the third row opposite 
each liquid indicate the quality of the finish. The absence of a letter 
indicates that the finish is of little value. F indicates fair, G, good; (') 
placed by a letter indicates that the letter refers to a piece that was 
heated before the finish was applied. 

The following liquids were used in addition to those mentioned in the 
table: cold water, hot water, benzine, gasoline, turpentine, dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, boiled oil and japan, but with no desirable results except 
with nitric acid on hard pine. By referring to the illustration it will be 
noticed that potassium hydrate in the fourth test tube from the left is 
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considerably colored. This suggested the use of the potassium hydrate 
colored with chestnut chips given in the table. In making the solutions 
the parts given were determined by weight. 

APPENDIX. 

When asked to prepare this paper the wish was expressed that in 
addition to what I could give from my own experience and investigation, 
I also collect information in regard to methods that have been success- 
fully employed by others. This information I place in this appendix 
where due credit may be given those who have so kindly contributed 
from their experience. 

PART I 

The following outline of the methods employed by the professional 
wood-finisher was furnished by W. F. Vroom of New York City, and 
manual-training teachers will find it helpful to have the important points 
of this work so clearly stated. 

WOOD FINISHING. 

Purposes. I— For preservation. II — For beauty of finish. 

Principal classes of ^nishtNg materials. I — (Opaque) Paints. II — (Transparent) 
(a) Oils, (b) Varnishes, (c) Stains. Stains are usually of little value for preservation*' 
the other materials are useful for both purposes. 

(a) Oils. Linseed oil, raw or boiled, is the kind chiefly used in wood finishing. 
Oils alone are seldom used nowadays, though in early times a fine, soft polish, perhaps 
unequaled for durability, was obtained by repeatedly rubbing the surface with boiled 
oil applied with a woolen cloth. This was a process of months. 

(b) Varnishes. These, though the names under which they are sold are of 
endless variety, consist simply of some hard gum cut with turpentine, alcohol or other 
suitable solvent. The gums used are of various kinds, from the finer grades such as 
copal or dammar, down to the common rosin. Shellac being insoluable in turpen- 
tine, is cut with alcohol. 

Methods of applying \2sms\i maybe classed under three general heads : (i) 
flowing or laying on with brush ; (2) applying with the brush and rubbing down to a 
polish ; (3) applying with a pad and bodying up to a polish. 

Filling is necessary in most cases to form a base for the final finishing. Open- 
grained woods especially, such as oak, rosewood, ash, etc., require this process, the 
purpose of which is to fill the pores of the wood, leaving a level surface so that the 
finishing material will not sink in. 

Fillers are made of a great variety of materials, including whiting, plaster of paris, 
com starch, etc. These are usually mixed with oil and turpentine and a little japan 
varnish added as a dryer. The filler is rubbed on and rubbed in, and the surplus 
rubbed off or scraped off. Rubbing in with fine sand paper is a good plan. A coat 
of shellac helps greatly to form a hard, level surface for the varnish. This should be 
gone over when dry, with fine sand paper. 

(/) Floiuing. This, when skilfully done with good varnish, gives a brilliant polish. 
It is simply the application of a heavy coat of varnish with a fine brush. This should 
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be done in a warm room as free as possible from dust. When the surface to be fin- 
ished may be placed in a horizontal position a heavier coat may be applied. Var- 
nishing with a brush, without the addition of a ** flowing coat," gives a more or less 
satisfactory finish if a bright finish is desired. 

{2) Rubbing daivfi. For a varnish polish the wood is filled, coated several times 
(must be allowed to dry hard before each coat) with hard rubbing varnish, and 
rubbed down with pumice stone and water applied with a felt rubber. When a thor- 
oughly level surface has been obtained the polish is brought out ^vnth rotten stone and 
sweet oil. A cheap varnish known as '• hard oil finish " gives a fairly good dull 
polish when treated in this way. 

A similar method is employed in producing the less brilliant, l)ut very satisfac- 
tor)' shellac polish. The rubbing is done, in this case, with pumice and raw linseed 
oil. This gives a fine "dead finish," but a brighter effect may be obtained, if desired, 
by u.sing rotton stone after the pumice. 

(j) Boifying up. French polishing is the most important finish in which this 
method is employed. A full description of this art cannot be given here, but it may 
be said briefly that it consists in rubbing the material on instead of rubbing it ^ as 
in the last process mentioned. The material used is ordinary shellac varnish, orange 
or white, sometimes with the addition of other gums. . This is applied with a 
pad of cotton, a few drops of raw linseed oil being used occasionally to prevent stick- 
ing. The work is gone over time after time with curved strokes which must never be 
allowed to come to a stop. 

Wax polishing is a similar process in so far as it consists in adding the material 
until a polish is obtained, and not in scouring it down, as with varnish. Beeswax is 
cut with turpentine until of the consistency of paste and applied with a rag. A thick, 
soft brush is also used in rubbing wax to a polish. A finish suitable for some pur- 
poses may be produced on non-porous woods by the rubbing-on process, using a quick 
drying varnish in combination with boiled linseed oil. 

(c) Staining. Varieties of stains and methods of staining are innumerable. 
The kind of stain in most general u.se is composed of pigments mixed with oil and 
turpentine. This may be applied with a brush or rag. Water stains are also used, 
but they raise the grain of the wood' and are more difificult to apply evenly than the 
oil stains. Hard and close grained woods take stain better than the soft or porous 
varieties. Crooked grain woods, especially if soft, and resinous woods, are not well 
adapted for staining. Stains are sometimes mixed with other finishing materials with 
good effect and economy of rime. 

Mr. Vroom also reported a method of finishing which .seems to be 
coming into quite extensive use. Its ease of application will surely 
count in its favor for school work. It is as follows: The entire surface 
is rubbed with oil stain mixed to produce the desired body color. After 
this dries, a design may be applied in water color. The whole is then 
given a wax p>olish, which may be produced very satisfactorily by using 
the prepared wax sold in tin cans. For oil colors, some use the artists' 

> This difficulty can be overcome or at least greatly lessened by wetting the 
surface of the wood and after it has dried sandpapering it again before applying the 
stain— C ^. V. D. 
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tubes, and others use the colors that are ground in oil and are sold in 
pound cans. 

PART II. 

The methods here explained have been used by A. B. Green of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and have given satisfactory results. 

(a) Mr. Green places great emphasis on the preparation of the wood 
for the finish. This is accomplished by the use of the plane, scraper 
and sandpaper so that no imperfections are left in the surface to be 
finished. For dark woods, as mahogany, walnut, and sweet gum, a thin 
coat of paraffine oil is used first. This gives more character to the wood 
and brings out the grain, but must be omitted on white woods, such as 
holly, as it discolors them. Following the oil a coat of thin white shellac 
is applied, allowed to dry over night and then sandpapered with oo sand- 
paper to a smooth finish. The shellacking and sandpapering are 
repeated as many times as are necessary to secure the desired effect. 
Four coats usually give good results. It is then rubbed down with the 
finest powdered pumice stone and raw linsed oil, with a piece of clean 
waste; and finally rubbed with a clean piece of waste and a very little 
oil. The shellac used for this finish should be that cut with grain alcohol 
and should be applied hurriedly but carefully with a good clean brush. 
For use on white woods a pinch of oxalic acid crystals allowed to dissolve 
will clear the shellac. 

(b) The following is another method which requires almost no skill 
in application and gives satisfactory results: First, use paraffine oil as 
in the preceding method. The wood is then rubbed with a pomade of 
prepared wax which is made as follows: Heat two ounces each of white 
and yellow beeswax over a slow fire in a clean vessel (agate ware is good) 
and when it is all melted, add four ounces of turpentine. Stir the whole 
until it is entirely cool. Keep the turpentine away from fire, 

PART III. 

J. E. Painter of Minneapolis, Minn., reports that he has had very 
good results in finishing cabinet work by using the wood tints put up by 
the Chicago Varnish Co., also the weathered oak stain and finish made 
by Pratt & Lambert. The wood tints are sold under the following names: 
weathered oak, colonial oak, mission oak, dark brown No. 310 and dark 
mahogany No. 300. The oak stains are brushed on the unfilled surface 
of the wood and after twenty-four hours a coat of dead-lac (which is a 
dull varnish preparation manufactured by the Chicago Varnish Co.) is 
applied with a soft brush. The dark brown and mahogany tints are 
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suitable for soft woods, as well as some hard woods. When used on soft 
woods they should be covered with a coat of shellac before the dead-lac 
is applied. With the Pratt & Lambert stain a large variety of colors 
may be obtained, from a rich brown to a dead black. Following the 
stain the "finish" is applied, which is a varnish preparation that protects 
the stain. This finish requires a little more skill than the wood tints. 
The wood tints have been used at Bradley Institute with good success. 

PART IV. 

The following methods have been used successfully by Chas. H. 
Bailey of The James Millikin University at Decatur, 111. 

(a) Dead black stain for hard or soft woods: 

Apply two coats of hot logwood solution and allow the first coat to 
dry before the second is applied. When the second coat of logwood 
solution is dry apply a solution of acetate of iron, made by dissolving 
iron fillings in hot vinnegar or in acetic acid. This has a chemical action 
on the logwood that turns it black. After drying, the surface may be 
finished by rubbing in a little raw linseed oil or may be finished with wax. 

(b) To improve the color of common mahogany: 

Apply to the surface a solution of pottasium hydrate or lye, the 
strength cf the solution necessary to give the desired color to be deter- 
mined by previously experimenting on a piece of waste stock of the same 
kind as that to be finished. Fill with a dark paste wood-filler, varnish, 
and polish with shellac. 

PART V. 

The following method of finishing spruce has been used with good 
results by Harris W. Moore of Watertown, Mass. It is suited only to 
surfaces not subjected to serious wear. Mr. Moore received his 
suggestion for this method from some Japanese work he had seen. 

The surface of the spruce is wet with dilute sulphuric acid and 
allowed to dry. It is then held over a heated stove until the whole 
surface as black as charcoal (which it really is). Next, with a stiff 
scrubbing brush remove all the charcoal that will come off. The surface 
is then oiled with linseed oil and beeswax. The resulting effect is pleas- 
ing in bringing out the harder grain in black and the remainder in a 
brownish tone. 

PART VI. 

The aging of oak by the use of strong ammonia fumes has been used 
with marked success at Bradley Institute. Probably many manual-train- 
ing teachers are familar with it, but so good a method ought to be 
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included in this article. The piece to be fumed, is placed, with an 
evaporating dish containing concentrated ammonia, in a box that can be 
closed air-tight. It is left in the box twelve hours or more, and then 
finished with a wax polish similar to the one described in Part Il-b of 
this appendix. It gives to the oak a rich lustrous brown color. The 
fumes penetrate the wood to a considerable depth, so that the nicking of 
pieces finished by this method does not expose a surface different from 
the exterior, as is the case with most finishes. 





THE MANUAL-ARTS EXHIBIT AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 

GusTAVUs P. Drijeck. Jr. 

Chicago Nonnal School. 

) all teachers interested in the creative, or constructive 
side of education the exhibition of manual-arts work in 
the educational building at the St. Louis fair was exceed- 
ingly instructive. When one stops to think that the first 
educational handwork ever shown in this country was at 
the Centennial Exposition held at Philadelphia in 1876, 
he is impressed with the rapid growth and the influence 
exerted by this new phase of education. It is a forceful argument for 
manual training, that in the small space of about twenty-five years this 
work should have come to command such respect from educators as to 
bring forth the large display of handwork shown at St. Louis. 

In many of the state exhibits the handwork was the most extensive 
and attractive part. Colorado. New York, Missouri. Illinois, Minnesota 
and Massachusetts had very large and interesting displays. The work 
shown extended from the kindergarten through the technical colleges. 
There were exhibits from the reform schools, and its use was manifested 
also in the schools for teaching the deaf and dumb. In general, much 
care and thought was taken in the selection and grouping of the work 
so that it might easily be studied. 

The constructions in cardboard and paper for the kindergarten and 
lower grades consisted of work in various colored materials, of cutting, 
weaving, and pasting simple forms — toys, decorations, useful objects, 
and the depicting of stories. The work, though well made, seemed too 
flimsy and frail, and except for the weaving and story telling, gave very 
little .opportunity for original thought on the part of the child. It was 
too much on the lines of "busy work." I believe the exhibit of Sweden, 
(page 103) if somewhat simplified, would be more in line with what we 
need than the flimsy constructions shown in our state exhibits. The 
Swedish exhibit, unfortunately, was not the work of children, as most of 
the other exhibits appeared to be, but consisted of models made by in- 
structors. These were strong objects of use and were of good size. 
The course had the appearance of sameness because all the models were 
c»nstructed of cardboard of the same color and the parts were fastened 
together by means of black passe- par-tout paper ; but this fault could 
easily be rectified. 
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The work in thin woods of the lower grammar grades was good and 
showed that this kind of work had been carefully developed. The objects 
showed progressiveness in construction, beauty and simplicity of form 
and originality of design — something which cannot be said of much of 
the more advanced woodwork. The wood generally used was basswood. 
Pratt Institute showed examples on which stains had been used to accent 
the slight grain of the wood, but most of the work in the other exhibits 
was unfinished and was shown in the natural color of the wood. 

Weaving, both in baskets and with looms, was well exhibited ; very 
little beadwork was to be seen. The clay and pottery was good, though 
meager. The leather work, though not extensively exhibited, was well 
done and very well adapted to such problems as book covers, pocket- 
books and belts. 

The metalwork for the grade schools showed that more attention 
needs to be paid to this material for construction work. Though the 
Venetian iron work was good, it was not to be seen in most of the dis- 
plays, while the sheet-metal work appeared in but two or three places 
and most of it was crude, consisting of perforated lamp shades in plain 
copper or brass or of poorly designed and hammered sconces of the 
same material. I believe, however, that as our teachers become more 
skilled in this line of metalwork it will come forward more rapidly, for, 
like clay, it gives an opportunity for careful designing and modeling and, 
further, most beautiful effects can be produced by coloring both brass 
and copper with chemical solutions. 

Although woodwork for children in the higher grades has been taught 
mostly by skilled teachers, it is surprising that the various exhibits should 
show so little variety. The same objects in identically the same design 
and proportions could be seen in exhibits from many parts of the world. 
This is wrong, for it indicates that the child and the local interests must 
have been entirely neglected and that the teacher could not have given 
his best efforts, else he would have originated problems or even a course 
to suit the conditions at his home school. To plan a problem with the 
children, their environments in mind, is to me one of the most interest- 
ing duties of a teacher of manual training. 

More thought should be given to simple means of finishing wood- 
work with stains, fillers, and wax, also to the use of simple, harmonious 
decorations. Many exhibits made no use of these. In one display I 
noticed that the good tool work was spoilt by the use of red and green 
paint. Too often the carving was so elaborate that it must have been 
exceedingly wearying to the young workman. Moreover, this carving 
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was not always used to decorate some useful object, but often appeared 
as a mere plaque, which must have been made only to gain skill in the 
use of the carving tools. In some cases pyrography was used as a 
means of decoration. 

The high-school work from the wood-shop, foundry, blacksmith and 
machine shops showed a unity of feeling among the teachers of this 
work as to the general lines it should take. I mean by this that their 
work was technical. The problems were generally parts of larger prob- 
lems and often only exercises to give skill in the use of certain tools or 
machines, or to demonstrate certain principles. The work in turning 
was not as satisfactory to me as the other work ; often too much building 
up of pretty effects by combinations of light and dark woods took the 
place of better problems. Turning applied to pattern work is the best 
use to which this instruction in machine work can be applied, and re- 
quires more thought than the turning of plates, Indian clubs and goblets, 
that call to mind the appearance of the "crazy-patch-work'* of our 
mothers and grandmothers. The work shown in joinery was very good, 
but I believe it is time for manual-training teachers to apply more gen- 
erally these joints to simple projects so that the results may be of use. 

The New York exhibit showed a kind of work that needs more at- 
tention. I refer to constructions that maybe used for illustrating science 
work. Very little of this work was shown and it was gratifying to see 
New York have so large an exhibit of it. Most boys are exceedingly 
interested in the scientific problems of the age, especially concerning 
electricity, and will enter readily into construction work involving these 
problems. 

In summing up the manual-arts work of our public schools as it was 
shown at St. Louis, we find that more stable constructions are needed in 
the cardboard and paper work and less "busy work.*' The thin wood- 
work is good and may be broadened by the use of stains and simple 
carving. The Venetian iron work needs originality and, with sheet- 
metal work, should be more generally introduced. The weaving and 
basketry is of a high order, while the bench woodwork should possess 
more originality, meet better local needs and desires and be less the 
copying of published problems. The wood-turning needs to be related 
more to pattern-making, and science problems should be introduced 
more generally. 
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is shown yi the above illustration the 
are necessary: Twenty spokes of No. 
in. long; a sufficient amount of No. 2 
and raffia both natural and colored. 
Find the center of the spokes, and split ten of them 
through the center for 1 in. (See A.) Sharpen to wedge- 
shape one end of each of the other ten spokes. Soak 
spokes in warm water until tough and the coil until very pliable. Push 
the sharpened spokes through the split spokes, to the center, thus fas- 
tening all together in the form of a cross. (See B.) 

Take a piece of the coil, sharpen one end and insert this end in one 
end of the split in- the spokes (See B); next take a strand of raffia 
and bind the coil to the first spoke by winding it over both coil and spoke 
(See C); then bind to the next spoke and so on, always keeping the rattan 
coil on the inside of the basket. Hold the work so that the spokes are 
toward you. Keep the spokes at equal distances apart. The convo- 
lutions of the coil are brought very close together and as the weaving 
progresses the spokes bend forward in the direction the weaving takes, 
producing a spiral effect on the outside of the basket. (See illustration.) 
To splice the coil, cut the end of the old piece wedge-shaped for 2 in., 
also the end of the new piece; overlap the ends to form a continuous coil 

So far as is known to the lidilor.lhe author was ihe first person to use the method 
of making a coil basket described in tliis article. Thougti the method is not suited 
to use in the primary school, it has found favoi with advanced students because it 
takes less time than the many methods ir 
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(See D). To splice the raffia weaver, lay the small end of the new 
weaver beside the old weaver for about 3 in., and weave the two together. 
When the bottom of the basket is 7 in. in diameter, wet the spokes to 
make them pliable, and turn them up to make a gradual flare or curve. 
To do this place each spoke between the thumb and fore-finger, draw it 




through to give it the desired curve. Continue to bind the coii to the 
spokes as before, but draw the coil tighter. When the sides are i % in. 
high use colored raffia to bind the coil to the spokes. This may be used 
to form a band ^ ^ in. deep after which the uncolored raffia is used to 
finish the basket. The coil should not be held as tight near the center 
of the side. This will permit the spokes to spread and thus form the 
curve of the side of the basket. But the coil should be drawn tighter 
again as it nears the top of the basket. This draws the spokes closer 
together and thus completes the curve. 

When the basket is about 5 in. deep, bind one row of the coil on the 
outside of the spokes in the same way as it was bound on the inside. 
Cut off the coil long enough to go around once more. Cut a notch on 
the left side of each spoke close to the last row of coil. Wet the spokes 
to make them very pliable. Thread a darning needle with raffia and bind 
the loose coll to the last row of coil on the basket. When doing this. 
bind in the spokes as follows; First bend over one spoke to the left and 
bind it in with the two coils. When you reach spoke No. 2, spoke No. i 
is cut off and spoke No, 2 is placed with the coils and wound together 
to spoke No. 3 where it is cut off. Continue this around the basket. Cut 
off the end of the coil, letting it come to a point; keeping the stitches very 
close. Fasten the raffia at the end by winding back for a short distance. 

The methods employed in this basket can be applied to a variety of 
other forms. 



EDITORIAL. 



Our Associations E^st and West there are how some half dozen Art and 

and Their Manual Training Teachers' Associations. Most of 

these are as yet but of a few years. Their history is 
still to make. What of it is already made is contained in a few slim vol- 
umes of transactions. Cheaply printed, as a rule, the latter are not dis- 
tinguished by excellence of form, while their matter includes few articles 
which may fairly be said to be of serious professional worth. Even of these 
few, a number are from the pens of those who have been called in from 
without to speak with an authority born of high standing in other fields. 

Yet there are many diligent students among the teachers of the Arts 
and the field of their study has in it great spaces, as yet scarce touched 
by plow or harrow. What then is the reason of the indifferent standards of 
the literature which represents them? It is not far to seek. Broadly it may 
be said to be due to a lack of professional pride. This agrees to the 
acceptance of papers of modest worth. With this lack of pride there is 
in many cases, a lack of business acumen equal to the task of financing 
and publishing the transactions in attractive and permanent form. 

More immediately the difficulty arises from poor organization. This 
leaves till the last moment the completion of programs of meetings and 
thus prevents adequate preparation on the part of the writers. Directly 
productive of hasty and ill-considered work, such executive shortcoming 
is much to be deprecated. Papers of value cannot be prepared unless 
definite problems are offered and ample time allowed for their study. 
Too much of the work now done is desultory. Better results can only 
be secured by making it continuous. 

Every organization of the Arts should have some officers charged 
with the business of developing the professional work of the society. 
As a board of editors, these members should hold office through suc- 
cessive administrations. Theirs should be the duty of preparing, long 
in advance, matter for. the annual programs. Theirs should be the 
function to determine the questions to be considered, to arrange for 
their development, to stimulate writers to collate and sift material, study 
bibliographies, and make the experiments and records necessary to 
the production of papers of worth. 
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Such a board would be an invaluable addition to every Arts* associa- 
tion. Composed of three or four well-advised and enthusiastic mem- 
bers it would serve as would nothing else, to raise higher standards 
of professional work and study. With a little force and foresight, and a 
little financeering, the society so officered would soon be in a position to 
offer its transactions well printed, bound and illustrated, and so full of 
valuable matter that a sale sufficient to defray their cost could be found 
among other teachers anxious to advise themselves in regard to the de- 
velopment of the "special subjects.* Surely there are some in authority 
in our societies, equal to such a hazard of new fortunes. — ff. 

It is a mistake to become so absorbed in dafehping one's subject that one 
catCt stop to make sure ifs dei^eloping one's pupils. 

Industrial Art or " What's in a name ? " Something to talk about 

'* at all events; and by such discussion, if we do 
not discover a new and more suitable name for this department of edu- 
cation, we may at least derive a better appreciation of the true meaning 
of the old one. The manual-training idea has certainly grown to in- 
clude much more than it did at first. It no longer means merely the 
training of the mind through the hand, though that view of it is not to 
be lost sight of in the expansion of the original idea. Constructive 
work in the schoolroom has come to be regarded as something more 
than an instnunent of mental training. It means more than the exer- 
cise of the constructive faculties, more than the peculiar training which 
the proper use of tools and constructive materials gives, more than the 
motor education which results from such exercise, however valuable all 
these may be. Constructive work, properly planned and carried out, 
is not only disciplinary, but it also furnishes the mind with knowledge. 
It has a useful content. It brings the apt pupil into close touch with 
the realities of an industrial age. It gives a culture appropriate to the 
life of the times. Hence it is proposed to abandon the old name. Man- 
ual Training, and substitute for it Industrial Art. 

There is much to commend the new name suggested. Its appropri- 
ateness and its possible influence for good upon the " nature and spirit " of 
the work it names or describes was clearly pointed out in the editorial pages 
of the foregoing number of this Magazine. The arguments there made for 
the adoption, if possible, of a more comprehensive term than Manual 
Training must appeal to every thoughtful teacher and to every student of 
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modern education. But it is not easy to change an established name, 
even if it is not altogether satisfactory. It is much easier to give it a 
new and true meaning. Into old bottles we should not put new wine. 
But words and combinations of words are not bottles. Once well 
established in the popular vocabulary, they cannot be easily cast aside. 
Their content may change, sometimes beyond recognition; but the 
words persist. So it may be with the term Manual Training. 

The term Industrial Art seems to the writer to contain one unfortu- 
nate element. It may invite too much attention to the subject matter 
and thus detract somewhat from educational aims and results. Every 
true friend of the new education knows how the cause has suffered from 
the narrow conception of manual training as a subject of instruction, 
like algebra or physics, in place of the broad view of it as an educational 
policy, affecting in some measure the work of the entire school. We 
have heard people speak of ^'teaching manual training" in the grammar 
school and in the high school as though it were a subject in the curric- 
ulum rather than, as it actually is, the most important modern develop- 
ment of educational philosophy and practice. Except in the training of 
teachers we do not teach manual training ; but we teach many things 
through manual training. We do not ordinarily speak of teaching edu- 
cation. Why should we speak of teaching manual training, which is one 
of the great departments of education ? Will the term Industrial Art 
help us out of this difficulty ? Those of us who believe in thorough, sys- 
tematic, and complete manual training, who advocate the independent 
manual-training school as opposed to weak apologies in the shape of de- 
partments, which, as is often said, "teach manual training," will earnestly 
wish that it might do so. But it seems to the writer that it will take 
more than a new name to teach some people what manual training really 
means. — W. 

!N 

The millennium of the Arts would be hastened an eon or so, if a^ery 
specialist would derote a year to studying that part of the curriculum not 
included in his specialty. 

!N 

The decorative initials in this issue were contributed by Edwin V. 
Lawrence, of Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

Intellectual dyspepsia is not umommon in the adolescent. There's nothing 
like a tonic course in manual work as a cure. 



ASSOCIATIONS 



SCHOOL CRAFTS CLUB 

The School Crafts Club of New York city held its first stated meeting of 
the season at the hotel Brevoort, on Friday, Nov. 1 1. At the business meeting three 
new members were elected and the report of the committee on visiting factories re- 
ceived. This report provides for bi-monthly visits of the club to various workshops 
and manufacturing establishments. A visit to the John Williams Iron Works was 
announced for Nov. 19. The program of the evening was then taken up, Mr. James 
Hall in the chair. 

Victor I. Shin gave a brief account of the manual-arts exhibits at St. Louis. 
The remarkable prominence given to this phase of the educational movement of the 
day indicates the wide-spread interest being taken in it throughout the country. One 
could not but feel admiration for the earnestness and zeal of its promotors and 
satisfaction at the hold the idea had taken in the minds of the public. Yet there was 
evident a great diversity of opinion as to the purpose of the manual arts. Much of 
the exhibit manifested inadequate conception of purpose and insufficient qualification 
to instruct, although done in the best of spirit and with the most earnest endeavor. 
The work of some localities was imitative; the trades idea held sway in others; still 
others were dominated by the art -school idea. 

Many kinds of results were in evidence, from the young-ladies-boarding-school 
type to that which was rich in opportunity for development. The arts and crafts 
idea, viz., the union of the artist and skilled workn^n in the production of something 
u.seful, having a beauty consistent with its use and related to the daily experience of 
the life in the home or community, was slowly establishing a place in the school cur- 
riculum in many cities and towns. 

The personal point of view too much dominated or dictated purpose and aim. 
There should be a greater and more concerted effort to interpret the laws of mental 
development which are to be seen in outline at least. With these as fundamental 
principles, and the opportunities of the life of the home and community as a stimulus, 
the pupil will be led through more and more complex stages of devolopment which 
will go far to fit him in his maturity to meet promptly and successfully all the daily 
circumstances of life. 

Louis Rouillion gave a graphic and interesting resume of the July meetings of 
the Eastern Manual Training Association in Philadelphia, a condensed report of 
which appeared in the October number of the Manual Traininir Magazine. The 
most important meeting of the convention was, in Mr. Rouillion's opinion, that 
devoted to domestic science and art. The papers read at that meeting were a 
valuable contribution to the literature of manual training. The speaker then called 
attention to a new clause in the constitution of the Association which provides for 
affiliated local societies, suggesting that the School Crafts Club take steps toward 
such an alliance with the Association. In conclusion Mr. Roullion spoke in glowing 
terms of the cordial welcome extended to the Association by the mayor of the city 
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the representatives of various educational institutions and others — a welcome which 
indicated at once the hospitality of the people and the deep interest in the educa- 
tional movement which the Association represents. 

Following the reports from St Louis and Philadelphia was another from Switzer- 
land, by Walter M. Mohr, who gave his impressions of the Art Teachers' Congress 
at Berne. The exhibits at this conference were not fully representative, being main- 
ly such as were needed to illustrate the papers read. The only work shown in the 
manual training line was from the United States. Here, as in St. Ix>uis, there seemed 
a lack of definite purpose in the work. Progress was somewhat impeded in Europe 
by the fact that teachers were not free to try experiments. There no new idea was 
admitted unless its success seemed certain, whereas in this country the teacher is free 
to try and try again. Professor Churchill was warmly applauded at the Berne Con- 
gress when he urged the better education of drawing teachers in the art of teaching. 
The drawing courses in European schools were extremely formal, consisting of a 
large number of carefully graded exercises. The correlation of design and color work 
with manual training had been little considered. Mr. Mohr beheved that the spirit 
of the Congress, which is in the hands of earnest and energetic men, promised much 
for the future of art education. 

Another review of the work of the Berne Congress was given by Herman Bucher, 
who pointed out the essential difference between the American ideas relative to the 
teaching of drawing in public schools on the one hand and those of Continental 
Europe on the other. The present publication of the new Prang books on drawing 
for the public schools in this country indicates the growth of the more modem 
methods, which recognize the laws of mental development as the basis upon which 
the course of study should be framed. In F*rance and Germany methods are highly 
centralized, all schools using only the authorized courses of study, and following an 
approximately uniform curriculum, particularly in France. 

Mr. Bucher then read a report of the proceedings of the Congress written by a 
French delegate, which showed clearly the trend of thought on the subject of art teach- 
ing. The French system, of which an elaborate exposition was laid before the Con- 
gress, is based upon a thorough course in projection and perspective with preliminary 
exercises in drawing straight and curved lines, mechanically and freehand. As one 
of its advocates declared, "it is founded upon laws and principles of a grammatical 
nature." The opposite view, and the one which was finally endorsed by the Congress, 
was thus summed up by M. Guebin: 'Hhat drawing, in its manifold expressions and 
variations must reflect the world in which the child lives; that the power to reproduce 
pictorially should be its mission; that the practice of drawing must have all the 
characteristics of a language; that its application, its use, like language proper, must 
be easy, spontaneous, the hand to be trained to follow the thought; that it should, as 
the highest goal, lead to the appreciation of the beautiful in nature and man's work." 
Similar views were expressed by many delegates, English, French, American and 
German, and a set of resolutions was adopted signifying substantially the concurrence 
of the Congress in these principles. 

The exhibits at this session of the Club consisted chiefly of work done during 
the summer by members. Mr. Boone showed some fine specimens of pottery made 
at the school of ceramics at Alford. This is one of the three schools in the U. S. 
where the making of pottery is taught. Until the establishment of these schools it 
had been difficult or impossible for teachers to learn how to do the work, since skilled 
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workmen in this line were generally jealous of their trade secrets, and however 
willing were unable to give definite, scientific instruction. Now all principles are 
definitely tknght and easily learned. 

A variety of bowls and other articles in hammered copper was shown by £. D. 
Griswold and others. The principles involved included hammering, sawing, enamel- 
ing, soldering and riveting. Stanley Gage exhibited some very neat specimens of 
book-binding in cloth and leather. 

Mr. Shinn showed an inkstand in German silver, a lady's comb set with jewels, 
and other articles of (his own make, besides some Austrain and German jewelry 
brought from the St. Louis Exposition. 

Mr. Stimpson told how copper utensils were manufactured in the mountains of 
Mexico, illustrating his description by a set of copper cups brought from St. Louis. 
Ingots of metal were beaten out into circular form, six of these laid together and 
formed up until approximately the desired shape, then finished separately on an anvil, 
and handles riveted on. 

A supper and social chat brought the proceedings of the evening to a close. 



CURRENT ITEMS. 



Clinton S. Van Deusen. 

The National Educational Association is to meet, July 3 to 7, 1905, at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

The Department of Superintendence will include manual training in its subjects 
for discussion at its meeting in Milwaukee. On March 2nd Dr. James P. Haney, of 
New York, will discuss manual training in the elementary grades. 

At the last meeting of the Eastern Manual Training Association, the plan of 
holding their meetings in mid-winter was proposed and the matter was left with the 
executive committee. Their decision is that the next meeting be held at Newark, 
N. J., July 6, 7 and 8, and that the foUowiug meeting be held Ijetween Christmas 
and New Years. 

The Western Drawing and Manual Training Association is making extraordi- 
nary plans for its April meeting at the Chicago Art Institute. Already several im- 
portant exhibits are assured, and several speakers "with a message" have accepted 
places on the program. 

The teachers of manual training in the St. Louis public schools have organized 
as the St. Louis Manual Training Teachers Association. The following officers have 
been elected : President, W. D. Moore; vice-president, Kenneth R. Steven.son; sec- 
retary, Harry L. King; and treasurer, Louis Butler. 

It is with sorrow that we note the death of Oswald R. Eklof, on October 9th, 
at North Windham, Me. Mr. Eklof was instructor in woodworking in the Depart- 
ment of Manual Training, Teachers College, from 1898 to 1903, but during the 
winter of 1902-3, met with an accident which eventually was the cause of his death. 
Mr. Eklof was a graduate of the Institute of Pedegogy and Sloyd, Stockholm, and 
the Sloyd Training School of Boston. He leaves a wife and one child. 

The competition for the selection of an architect for the Carnegie Technical 
Schools resulted in the awarding of the first prize to Palmer & Hombostel, of New- 
York. Their design is considered a very fortunate solution of an unusually difficult 
problem. The competition was restricted to architects whose ability to execute large 
work had been approved in advance. Forty-four designs were submitted. 

Grant Beebe, of the Medill High School, Chicago, has accepted a position in 
the St. Louis Manual Training School. He teaches mathematics and takes charge 
of the first-year class. In making this change Mr. Beebe goes back to his alma 
mater. 

E. E. GooDELL, formerly of Alameda, Cal., is now director of manual training 
and drawing at Bangor, Me. Manual training and drawing is being introduced in all 
the grades. Miss Kate Weaver, a graduate of Pratt Institute, has charge of the 
sewing and cooking in grades six to nine, inclusive. 
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E. E. McCready, formerly director of manual training for the Province of New 
Brunswick, has accepted a position in Louisville, Ky., and his place is filled by T. B. 
Kidner. The success of manual-training work in New Brunswick has led to the 
demand for new forms of handwork (other than woodwork, etc.) which may be 
applied throughout the schools. This is being met by giving instruction at the Pro- 
vincial Normal School in various forms of simple work which may be taken up in 
the schools with little trouble or 'expense, especially in the rural districts. 

The Board of Education, of Birmingham, Ala., has recently accepted the arch, 
itect^s plans for a $150,000 manual-training high school. 

The Isidore Newman Manual Training School is the name of a new elementary 
school recently opened in New Orleans. Though not a public school its curriculum 
is so arranged as to admit of annual interchange with the public schools without loss 
of time to the pupils. Its new building, which is thoroughly modern, is situated in 
the midst of the best residential portion of the city. The school is the pioneer of 
its type in New Orleans and has a rare opportunity. The principal of the school is 
James E. Addicott who, a few years ago, was in charge of the manual-training work 
at the State Normal School in San Jose, California. 

Robert Harshe, director of manual training at Columbus, Ga., is on leave of 
absence attending Teachers* College, and Leigh Rodgers from the shops of Cincin- 
nati University is filling the vacancy. 

new YORK CITY. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute is being enlarged by the addition of another 
story to meet the growing demand for space. A further addition in the form of a 
new building, to be used as an electrical laboratory and workshop, is in contempla- 
tion. 

The department of instrument making, which was recently opened, is equipped 
with vises, benches, engine and speed lathes, milling machine, universal grinder, 
shaper, precision lathe, etc., l^esides all the small tools necessary for making high 
grade tools and dies, electrical and optical instruments. 

A night school was started a year ago to teach metalworkiijg and mechanical 
drawing to young men who are employed during the day. 

The number of students at present enrolled at the Institute is 260. 

A PARTY of members of the School Crafts Club recently visited the John 
Williams Bronze Foundry and Iron Works of this city. In this foundry some of 
the finest bronze castings in the United States have been made, among them being 
the doors of the Congressional Library, those of the Boston Public Library and 
those of the Library of Columbia University. 

All .stages in the making of bronze castings were seen, including moulding, 
pouring, cha.sing and finishing. In the wrought-iron shops some exceedingly inter- 
esting forge work was seen, that which interested the visitors most being the con- 
struction of leaf forms by welding on leaf after leaf, and the shaping of acanthus 
forms from heavy sheet iron. 

Every attention and courtesy was shown the visitors by proprietors, foreman and 
workmen, all of whom were ready to answer questions and explain processes in every 
detail. The party left with the feeling that the visit had been exceedingly interesting 
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and instructive and promised well for the success of this new feature in the program 
of the club. 

The regular monthly meeting of the corps of Shop-work Instructors was held 
on November 7. 

A large number of drawings and models of communal exercises from the shops 
of Mr. Wolf and Mr. Worth were shown and discussed. It is found advisable to 
group these models about certain centers of interesf. We may have models for use 
in physics, showing experiments in sound, light and mechanics ; models for use in 
mathematics, illustrating linear and cubic measures, solutions of geometric problems, 
etc. ; models for nature study, as butterfly cages and mounts, plant presses, window 
boxes, etc. 

Mr. Stahl explained a color chart he had made for use by the class teacher in 
color drawings for the shop. Difficulty has been experienced in getting good color 
schemes to be applied to wood. Mr. Stahl had at the top of his chart a row of colors 
corresponding to the stains he uses in the shop. Underneath were spots of the 
various water colors to be used in getting the particular color of stain. Such a chart 
will prove very helpful to the class teacher. 

The Director stated that all orders for supplies should be kept within the maxi- 
mum of fifty cents per annum per shop pupil. He also enumerated certain phases 
of the work which he had continually in mind when visiting the various shops. They 
are, (a) Is cleanliness observed? {b) Is the equipment well kept? {c) To what ex- 
tent is the work systemmatised — shown in the storing of lumber and materials, the 
keeping of necessary records, etc. ? {^d) Is the work excellent In construction ? (^) 
To what point is the work of the class advanced — is it up to plan? (/) Is the char- 
acter of instruction excellent ? {g) Is the nature of the discipline good ? 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland laid the cornerstone, on the morning of November 1 1 , 
of the Hebrew Technical School for girls. Second Avenue and Fifteenth Street. 
The new building, which ^-ill be ready for occupancy within a year, will accommodate 
five hundred girls, and will cost about four hundred thousand dollars, two hundred 
and fifty thousand of which has already been subscribed. It will be constructed of 
granite and brick, fireproof throughout, and there will be a roof garden, gymnasium, 
model kitchen, club jooms, and swimming pool. The auditorium will accommodate 
five hundred. — School Journal. 

BOSTON. 

The manual of the dbmmittee, on manual training in Boston, about to be issued, 
will contain a history and description of the various forms of manual work given in 
the city, including the vacation schools, evening schools and other educational cen- 
ters. It will be well illustrated with cuts and drawings. 

The first class, six in number, of manual-training teachers educated at the 
Boston Normal School will be graduated in February. Miss Mary E. Pierce is the 
instructor, and a separate building for more efficient work is now being finished under 
her supervision. 

A ROOM has been fitted up for manual training in the East Boston high school 
and others are being fitted up in the South Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester and 
English high schools. This enlargement of the work is made possible by a vote of 
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the school committee authororizing the introduction of manual training as an elective 
in these schools. 

The action of the school committee authorizing the establishment of clay- 
modeling classes in certain schools has resulted in the appointment of Mrs. Mary G. 
Davis to the Rice Training School and Miss Effie Owen to the new Washington 
School to teach this subject. In the latter school a modeling room has been fitted 
up. — John C. Brodhead. 

The Boston Manual Training Club has organized for the year with the following 
officers : President, Josef Sandberg ; vice-president, Joseph A. Frizzell ; secretary, 
Richard Benson ; treasurer, Frank M. Leavitt ; librarian, Lawrence A. Sprague. At 
the meeting of the Club held November 5, W. A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis 
State Normal School, read a paper on " The Development of Manual Training at 
Hyannis.*' On December 3, L. H. Martin, instructor in applied design in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School, read a paper on ** Artistic metalwork in the School." 

— Richard Benson. 

TEXAS. 

The Regents of the State University have made arrangements for a teachers' 
course in manual training. For the present the course will be given at the Austin 
high school under the supervision of Mr. N. S. Hunsdon, director of the Allan 
Manual Training School. — Texas School Jourttal. 

Interest in manual training is growing quite rapidly in the State ; Taylor and 
Belton have added it to their high-school work. F. W. Bopp, from the St. Louis 
Manual Training School, has charge in the former, and the latter is in charge of £. 
£. McAnelly, formerly of Devine. San Antonio has introduced manual training 
with Mr. Shumway, of Denver, Colo., in charge ; and Paris has voted to introduce 
it. This year Dallas has added cooking and sewing. 

A very interesting program has been arranged for the manual-training section 
of the State Teachers' Association, which will meet during the holidays. Mr. Huns- 
don is chairman of the department. 

The Allan Manual Training School at Austin has added a complete equipment 
for teaching the girls cooking and sewing. The school opened September 19 with 
an enrollment of one hundred and thirty girls and about the same number of boys. 
Quite a number have asked for admission since November i, but the classes have 
been closed for the term. Miss Martha T. Bell, a graduate of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, has charge of the work in Domestic Science and Domestic Art. The 
work at present begins in the seventh grade and extends through the high school. 

Mr. Davis, of the St. Louis Manual Training School has been elected director 
of manual training in the Beaumont public schools. — N. S. Hunsdon. 

ILLINOIS. 

The charter members of the Illinois Manual Arts Association now number 
twenty-six. Of these, twenty-five have filed with the secretary statements showing 
their professional preparation and experience in teaching. An examination of these 
statements discloses a membership of unusual strength for an Association just start- 
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ing out upon its career. In the belief that the facts are of general interest the fol- 
lowing brief summary is presented: 

Of the twenty-five members all are graduates of high school or academy ; six 
are graduates of normal schools ; three are graduates of polytechnic institutes ; five 
are graduates of regular college courses ; and nine are graduates of university tech- 
nical courses, representing Columbia, Cornell, Iowa, Northwestern, Illinois, and 
Michigan. In the foregoing list some are named more than once as having both 
college and university training. 

A total of eighty-six years has been spent in professional study and training in 
institutions above high-school grade, an average for each member of nearly three and 
a half (3.44) years. 

The charter members of the Association have taught in the aggregate two-hun- 
dred and eighty-eight years, an average per member of over eleven and a half (i 1.52) 
years. — William T. Bawden, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The second annual meeting of the Illinois Manual Arts Association will be held 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, February 17 and 18. 
1905. Friday will be spent in visiting schools and studj-ing the exhibits which are to 
be arranged by the Peoria School Crafts Club. The opening session on Friday eve- 
ning will take the form of a banquet. The guest of honor and leading speaker on 
this occasion will be Superintendent J. K. Stableton, of Bloomington, who will dis- 
cuss in a practical way some of the problems he has met in introducing manual 
training into public schools. 

On Saturday morning the following will be considered: Report of Committee 
on Manual Training in Rural Schools, L. A. Hatch, chairman of committee ; Manual 
Training Equipments, by Charles H. Bailey, discussion to be op>ened by Clarence E. 
DePuy, of I.«^is Institute; Wood-Finishing, by Clinton S. Van Deusen, to be dis- 
cussed by E. H. Sheldon, of Chicago, and Prof. F. F. Frederick, of the University 
of Illinois. 

The meetings of the Association are for members, but residence outside of the 
state does not disqualify for membership. Moreover, members can obtain permission 
to bring visitors if they make application two or three days before the meeting. 

The manual -training work at the Illinois Normal University has recently re- 
ceived added encouragement by the installing of a new band-saw, lathe, grindstone 
and electric motor. 

Unusual interest in manual training is being manifested this year at Quincy, 
III., and Superintendent Rawlins has succeeded in placing it on the same footing as 
other subjects. There are at present three shop centers and manual work, under the 
direction of August Ahrens, is carried on in all the gp^des as well as the high school. 
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BREVITIES. 



"The four R's — reading, riting, rithmetic and raffia." Thus an enthusiastic 
summer-school student in Chicago would modernize the famous toast of Sir William 
Curtis. 

The footstool shown on page 74, a drawing of which is given on page 1 19, was 
designed for the Handicraft Club connected with the Neighborhood House, Peoria, 
111. The interest in this stool centers in the method of bracing which renders the 
stool exceedingly rigid. The Club emblem is carved on the ends of each stool that 
is satisfactory in workmanship. As indicating the value placed upon such a stool it 
may be interesting to know that when this stool is made of plain oak finished in 
dark brown or dull green it sells for ^3.50. The book rack on page 92 was designed 
and constructed by Lytton S. Beman of Cleveland, Ohio. It was made of butternut. 

Eight and one-half years ago a normal student designed a small bent-iron picture 
holder by ingeniously combining two Greek frets. At once its excellence was recog- 
nized. It was good in construction ; it was convenient to use ; it possessed elements 
of beauty ; it could be made by a beginner in l^ent-iron work — even in the fifth grade. 
Since that time it has been made by increasing hundreds of boys and girls, and has 
been treasured by a» many more parents, relatives and friends. This is a fine tribute 
to the designer of that picture holder, but why should the excellence of his design 
prevent us from leading our pupils up to the same fount of inspiration at which its 
creator drank ? What are the essentials of a picture holder > Two braces behind 
and a hook or two in front, with proper connectors — or a force A (See drawing on 
opposite page) to keep the picture from falling over backwards, and a force B to 
keep it from sliding out in front. Then, if you like, you may add a force C to prevent 
the bottom from sliding backward. What are the essentials of the fret .> A line 
forming an angular figure and then following itself around inside, always keeping the 
same distance away from itself. 

Why not give your pupil the viewpoint of the designer and if practicable encour- 
age him to create something new ? The resulting picture holder may not be the 
equal of the time-honored design, though by suggestions you can keep it from being 
very poor, but the resulting boy may become an originator instead of a copyist — a 
leader instead of a follower. The illustration shows three designs taken from stu- 
dents' drawings. 

Apropos of the discussion of wood-finishing, I am reminded of a visit to the 
studio of William H. Frye, the wood-carver. About a year ago when in Cincinnati 
I expressed the wish to see Mr. Frye and his work. My obliging host, well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Frye, soon ushered me into the studio of that famous artist-crafts- 
man. I was introduced to William H. Frye the second, who, with his father and 
his son, each bearing the same name, have made Cincinnati a wood-carving center 
for three generations. On the benches, in the comers and around the walls of the 
room were designs and partly completed pieces of work. I recall in particular a large 
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hau clock nearly complete and of rare beauty. Mr. Frye's designs have an archi- 
tectural quality which gives them dignity too often lacking in elaborately wrought 
pieces of wood-carving. 

After some minutes of most enjoyable studio talk Mr. Frye took us into an ad- 
joining room where he kept a variety of things and a few examples of his work. My 
eye rested on a chair of dark oak. It had the rich color of age, yet it was so 
fresh and crisp that it didn't seem old. So I ventured the question : 
" What a beautiful rich finish t How did you make it ? " 
" That's an oil finish/* said the artist. 

" What," said I, " didn't you use anything but linseed oil on that ? " 
'* No," said he, " I just put on oil, and time and Cincinnati did the rest." 
Since in atmospheric conditions Cincinnati is not essentially different from many 
other American cities, it might be well for manual-training teachers to remember Mr. 
Frye's formula. 

Speaking of fumed oak to a professor of architecture one day, he told me how 
some of the rich oak interiors used to be produced in England. All the interior 
woodwork of the house was put in position and made ready to finish. Then an 
open dish of concentrated ammonia was placed in each room and the doors and win- 
dows closed and calked, making the interior as near air-tight as possible. The house 
was left undisturbed for two or three days. When opened the woodwork was ready 
for the wax or any other preservative that had been selected for use. 



A BUILDER AND HIS BOAT. 
By NicKOLAos Vassilarios. 

It is the practice in the New York schools to encourage the pupils to carry into 
their home-work the constructive knowledge which they gain at school. It 
may be thought by some, that such work, to be of value, would require a more exten- 
sive equipment of tools than the average lad could acquire. Resourcefulness and 
ingenuity, however, count for more than special tools or appliances. 

Among the many pieces of home work made each year in the different city 
schools one will occasionally stand out as of especial interest because of the fertility 
of invention which has been displayed in its construction. The following note de- 
scribes the making of a bit of "home-work" by a lad in one of the schools in the 
teeming tenement districts of the great east side of the city. 

Simple and direct of statement, the story of the youthful builder calls for little 
commentary. It may not be amiss to add, however, that not quite all of the story is 
told. The successful experiments are noted — the unsuccessful ones, like the first 
attempt to cast the anchor in a papier-mach^ mould, are passed over in silence. 
Without the picture as evidence, one might gather from the narrative that the boat 
itself was a crude affair, reflective of the poor tools which had been used in its making. 
In truth, it is a model of good lines, trim and well finished — an earnest of what the 
ingenuity and skill of its maker may in the future produce. — Ed. 
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I WAS bom Augost 13, iS^J;. in a small island of Turkey called Ikaria, near A»a 
Minor, but while I was vety young my whole family moved to my irue country 
^to Greece — and afler that I lived al Athens. In 1900 I came here to see 
my parents, who had left me while I was very young, my father being here since 
1893 and my mother since 1897. When 1 came I could not understand a single 
word. When I went to school the teacher first taught me the different parts of the 
body. Once she asked me where is your nose, and I gol mixed up so I showed her 
my feet. That was as much as I could understand of English, 

While I was in Greece I always liked lo be on Ihe mountains and playing near 
the sea. so I became very interested in boats. After being here two years I was in 
Ihe 6 B class of P. 5. No. 1. In thai class we were also taking lessons in carpen- 
try. In the next class we had a lesson in making a small boat model. After we 
finished Ihal I asked the teacher to let me make a larger boat model. He did so 
and 1 finished it at the end of that term. 

The teacher had told us ihai there would be an exhibition of home-work in the 
school the next term, and that he would like everybody 10 make soraethine at home 
during vacation; so having gained some knowledge from the boat 1 made, I started 
in vacation to make a boat. 

At firsi I got my tools, which consisted of a knife which I got from home, a file 
which I paid 1 5c for, and a key-hole saw which I bought for 35c, That completed 
the set of tools 1 used. 

The next thing to do n-as to get Ihe material. I went into a grocer's store and 
asked for an egg box, which he gave me. But afterward I found some thin strips of 
wood in a drug store which they were going 10 throw away, so I look them and then 
- started to make the boat. 1 first put the strips into water and left them (here for 
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two days, until they got soft and would bend without cracking. In the meantime I 
cut out of paper the templates, and traced them on the end pieces of the egg box; 
after that I cut them out with my key-hole saw, smoothed them up with my file, and 
nailed them on the keel of the boat, which was a long strip of wood nicely sand- 
papered. Then I was ready to nail on* the sides of the boat. I took my wood, which 
was now very soft, out of the water and nailed it on the outside of the templates. 
Wherever they did not fit tight I put some cotton and a little melted tar over it. In 
the inside of the boat at the middle I made seats out of a cigar box, and they looked 
as if they were made of mahogany — one on each end. Then I made the rudder out 
of the bottom of a cigar box; the two hinges for the rudder I made out of a tin can. 
I then nailed them on the boat and put the rudder in place. In this way I finished 
the hull of the boat, which I was now ready to paint. I bought half a pound of 
white paint, half a pound of green, and half a pound of stain. First I put my boat 
in water and saw that it did not leak, then that part covered in water I painted 
green, and the rest of the outside white, except a half-rounded strip of wood which 
I nailed on the edges of the boat, and one on the outside about an inch from the top. 
That and the inside of the boat I just stained. Now the hull of the boat was 
finished. 

The next thing to do was to visit some docks and see how the sails and masts 
of other boats were made and put on. I looked at them carefully, then drew them 
on a piece of paper and went home to do the same on my boat. I got a round stick 
from which I made the mast ; I pointed it at the top with my file and sandpaper and 
stained the whole thing. I made a hole in the center of the boat with a red-hot iron, 
put the mast in it, and tied it with its ropes, just as on other boats. I did the same 
thing with the boom — pointed it at the end, stained it and tied it ^ith the ropes. 

After the mast and boom were in place I had to cut the sails. I bought a yard 
of white cloth and cut out the sails, then sewed the edges of them; I also sewed 
some rings on one side so that the mast could go through. On the other two sides 
I sewed small rings for the spanker-boom and spanker-gaff to go through, Then I 
tied on the spanker-boom and gaff, which were made of round sticks well sandpa- 
pered and stained, and tied the sails on the mast to see if they were all right. They 
looked all right, but there were no pulleys, so I had to make some. 

I cut some square pieces of lead, then with my knife I cut them into the right 
shape; afterward I made a small channel, and in it I made a small hole with a nail 
so the ropes could pass through. In this way I made a dozen small pulleys; then I 
was ready to put on the sails. I tied them on the mast and passed the ropes which 
were tied on the sails through the small holes, and now the sails could be drawn up 
and down with perfect ease. 

After the pulleys and sails had been put on I had to make an anchor. I first 
mixed up some ashes with water; I put them in a match box, made the form of an 
anchor in the ashes, and then I put them in the oven till they were dry. Afterward 
I melted some lead, took the ashes out of the oven and poured the lead in. When 
the lead had cooled I took it out of the ashes and with my knife and file I got it 
nice and smooth; and after making a hole at the end in which I attached the chain, 
which I got from a five-cent watch, the anchor was finished and afterward was 
attached to the boat. 
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The Art Crafts for Beginners. By Frank G. Sanford. The Century Co., New 
York, 1904. 5X65i^ in.; pp. 270; price, %\.zo net. 

Mr. Sanford, as director of the Art Crafts at the Chautauqua Summer School, 
has had abundant opportunity to observe the difficuhies which confront the amateur 
worker in a number of the applied arts. In the light of his experience he offers a 
manual which describes in simple language, and with many illustrations, the elemen- 
tary processes of thin woodworking, pyrography, sheet-metal working, leather-tooling, 
bookbinding, pottery making, basketry and bead work. 

Within the limits of a single small volume it were impossible to describe so 
many technical operations without much condensation, and from this some of the 
chapters suffer. The suggestions on sheetmetal work, leather work and bookbinding 
will, however be found sufficiently detailed to be helpful to teachers of construction 
work in the upper grades of elementary schools and in high schools. These particu- 
lar processes lend themselves well to work which must be done with inexpensive 
equipments. . 

The author would have made his book additionally valuable had he offered in 
connection with each of the more important sections, a number of models or forms 
other than those, the making of which he describes. Theoretically the beginner 
once apprised as to technique, should be able to apply it in individual fashion; prac- 
tically, however, he has often much to seek when the problem of original application 
confronts him. — H 

General Report — Second International Congress for the DevelopmefU of the 
Teaching of Drawing. 7X10 inches; pp. 480, illustrated; Bdckler & Co., Berne. 

This volume issued before the meeting of the Congress in August last, contains 
the papers which later served "as points of departure in the discussions." The 
articles are in the language in which they were written — a majority in French or 
German, — some dozen in English. After each paper there follows a summary in all 
three languages. 

The Congress covered a wide field. Six questions were discussed in the "gen- 
eral section," which dealt with methods of teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools, and six in the " special section " which considered professional and technical 
instruction. 

Naturally, a very considerable diversity appears in the papers, though perhaps 
less than might have been expected. The differences would have been more sharply 
defined had each of the twelve questions been discussed by leading English, French, 
German and American teachers. The great diversity in school organization in the 
different countries might have rendered such discussion somewhat difficult to arrange, 
but it is believed that a systematic attempt to secure it, would have served to unify 
the report. As it stands the latter is rather uncertain in the division of its subject 
matter, some papers appearing under headings quite different from those for which 
they were prepared. The treatment of certain topics is therefore brief and one-sided* 
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As a whole, however, the report is of great interest and value as representing 
the views of many well known Continental and American teachers. It cannot fail to 
add force both to the movement which seeks th€ more serious consideration of draw- 
ing, and to the associated propaganda designed to raise professional standards of 
training. To the enthusiastic members of the fraternity, who as officers of the 
association, assumed the burden and made possible the success of the Congress, the 
thanks of all drawing teachers are emphatically due. — //. 

Text Books on Art Education. By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 
Vol I to VIII. The Prang Educational Co., New York and Chicago. 

These volumes represent a new departure in the way of books dealing with 
elementary art education. They are not drawing books or teachers' manuals, but are 
offered as text books designed to fill a position analagous to that occupied in other 
phases of elementary class work by readers, grammars and arithmetics. When the 
series is complete one of these volumes will be available for each of the eight years 
of the elementary curriculum. 

All the numbers are well illustrated both in black and white and in color. The 
exercises offered are not in the familiar * weeks order,' * schedule form ' or 'logical 
sequence' of the older courses, nor are there chapters on pencil drawing, brush work, 
etc Instead, each of the books presents a series of lessons in brush and pencil on 
landscape work, plant-form representation, action and still-life studies. These are 
followed by other lessons on construction and design. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a certain amount of text which it is designed that the pupils shall read. This 
matter is general and in the earlier books does not deal with methods. The later 
volumes (Nos. 6, 7 and 8 are still in preparation) offer detailed information for the 
pupil's guidance. 

It has been primarily with the idea of offering good illustrative matter that these 
books have been prepared. They are intended to meet the needs of teachers who 
have felt the lack of examples of work in different media in some form which would 
permit individual study by pupils. Such teachers will welcome the present volumes. 
The illustrations are in great variety, and many well known courses of study have 
been drawn upon for suggestions. Color has been used in a number of cases and 
the elements of Dr. Ross' system of color instruction are presented in tints which 
suggest, if they do not duplicate, the Harvard charts. 

To busy supervising teachers the series will be found helpful as a work of refer- 
ence. Teachers without the assistance of a drawing supervisor will also find them of 
much service. Whether it will be possible to employ them profitably as working 
texts in the hands of the children is, of course, another question. A teacher's 
manual telling how they are to be used in the classroom is promised for the near 
future. This will be helpful. To teachers of construction work the books will be 
chiefly valuable because of their chapters on constructive and applied design. 

—H, 

Architectural Drawing Plates. Polio One '* Details of Construction." By 
Frank E. Mathewson. The Taylor-Holden Co., Springfield, Mass., 1904. 9X12 in.; 

pp. 10; price, % 75' 

The first folio of architectural plates supj)lies a want felt by teachers in secon- 
dary schools for a simple, clear set of drawings with which to explain the details of 
building construction. It is a pleasure to find a number of drawings, or a book of 
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architectural plates of which twenty-five per cent are not details of historic ornament 
or scroll work common fifty years ago. 

The plates are in folio form and of a convenieni size to use in the classroom, 
and appear to have been diawn by a man with office as well as school experience. 

— E. V. Lawrence. 

Year Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, igo^. 7X10 inches; 
pp. 200; 17 plates, and other illustrations; price, ^^3.00 net. Published by the Council; 
Edw. D. Griswold, Sec, 36 Point St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The annual issuance of the Yearbook of the Council is an event looked forward 
to with no small interest, by many supervisors. The present volume — the fourth to 
appear under the imprint of the Council — will not disappoint these teachers. It is 
larger than those which have preceded it, and contains papers on elementary, high 
and normal school methods, together with several articles of interest to teachers of 
all schools. 

The first six articles deal with elementary school practice. That which opens 
the book is by Dr. Haney, the president of the society. It deals with the organiza- 
tion of the course of study in the Arts, and with succeeding papers by Miss Cremins 
(Primary Constructive Work), Mr. Griswold (Woodwork), and Mr. Mohr (Mechan- 
ical Drawing) forms a partial exposition of the highly co-ordinated scheme which has 
been developed by Dr. Haney in the New York City schools. Two other interesting 
papers are included in the elementary section, the first on primary drawing, by Mr. 
Sargent, state agent for drawing in Massachusetts; the second on applied design, by 
Mr. Batchelder. 

Two papers on high-school work follow, one a description by Mr. Brown of a 
modem equipment for a high-school drawing room, the other by Mr. Hall, an inter- 
esting discussion of the school festival as a center for the development of high- 
school work in composition and decorative design. 

Other suggestive articles are on normal methods, by Miss Perry; the technical 
high schools of Paris, by Mr. Bailey, and the manual arts in evening schools, by Mr. 
Davis. The volume closes with a practical paper by Mr. Daniels on the use of the 
stereopticon and an extensive annotated bibliograpy, collated by Miss Pierce, which 
includes all the more important articles and books on the Arts published between Sep- 
tember, 1903, and September, 1904. 

This brief resum^ is sufficient to show how varied and helpful are the contents 
of the volume. It cannot but prove stimulating and valuable to any supervising 
teacher. Not only are the articles definite and practical, but the Council has 
plainly made evident its effort to put into print important matter not to be had 
at the present time in other form. It is interesting to note that in announcing its 
publications the council lays emphasis upon the fact that no interest save that 
of the profession at large, profits through the sale of the Yearbooks, all receipts 
from copies sold contributing only to make succeeding volumes larger and better. 
Subscribers thus have the double satisfaction of obtaining material unique in the 
professional literature of the Arts and of aiding the effort of the Council to build 
up such a literature. 

Hand Work for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. By Jane L. Hoxie 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 1904. sJ^X^)^ in., pp. 156. 89 illustra- 
tions; price, ^i.oo. 
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This is a handbook intended for the assistance of the regular teachers in the 
grades mentioned. It contains a series of projects (some of them new, some of 
them familiar) suitable for young pupils, involving the use of inexpensive materials 
and simple equipment. Part I is entitled Domestic Activities and contains three 
pages of descriptive matter wherein it is briefly suggested that a good many interest- 
ing and profitable things may be done in a kindergarten kitchen. Part II, Wood- 
work, presents twelve simple projects using prepared and planed lumber. The 
equipment includes a small work bench, 2^ ft. square and 2 ft. high for four pupils ; 
4 hammers, 4 small back -saws, 4 %6 in. auger bits with gimlet handles, glue, brads, 
pencil, etc. Part III. Raphia Winding, constitutes over one-half of the book. 
There are 44 models showing various ways of using raphia as a covering on founda- 
tions of cardboard, splints and reed, and otherwise. Part IV, Drawing, consists of 
22 pages of suggested exercises for use in freehand work with crayon on manila 
paper or blackboard. Part V, Blue Prints, in 6 pages describes the simple process 
of making blue prints from leaves, flowers, etc. 

The book as a whole is beautifully printed on heavy calendared paper, cheaply 
bound but well illustrated. — William T. Bawden. 

Elements of General Draftiug for Mechanical Engineers. By C. E. Coolidge 
and H. L. Freeman. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1904; 12X9 in.; pp. 51+21 
plates; price, ^2.50. 

Elements of Mechanical Drawings Their Applicationy and a Course in Mechan- 
ical Drawing for Engineering Students. By Alpha P. JamLson. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1904; 5%X9 in-J PP. XII+226, including 57 plates and 82 figures in 
the text; price, 1^2.50. 

As their titles indicate, both of these books are intended for engineering stu- 
dents. The former was written for the use of the students in the present sophomore 
class of Sibley College, Cornell University, and the latter for the freshman class at 
Purdue University. Anyone who is looking for a book of reference built somewhat 
on the pattern of Reinhardt's "Technic," but of more recent date, and including well 
chosen plates illustrating a high type of modem practice in drafting, w^ill gladly wel- 
come the book by Professor Coolidge. Its chapters on materials, instruments, and 
technic are concise and up-to-date. The whole book carries with it the atmosphere 
of the modem drafting room. Professor Jamison's book, on the contrary, hands 
down rather too many of the traditions of the schools. — B. 

Steel Square Pocket Book. By Dwight L. Stoddard. Published by Industrial 
Publication Co., New York, 1904; sJ^XsJ^ i"*; PP- 109; 112 figures; price, 50c An 
effort to present the problems of the steel square in a simple, compact form. Com- 
pact it is, but the book has suffered at the hands of the printer, lacks clearness, and 
is not very attractive in make-up. — C. S. Van Deusen. 



We Extend You a 

Happy New Year 

and we ask you this question : 



• 


Why is it that we have done so much 
more business in the line of Tools and 
Benches for Manual Training Work 
in 1904 than in any previous year 


• 



There's a significance in this that is worthy 
more than ordinary consideration when the time 
comes that you want these goods. 

We invite correspondence. 

If you are a Superintendent or a Director of Manual Training 
you can have the following, in whole or in part, for the asking, but 
you must state business and permanent address : 



Catalogue No. 
Catalogue No. 
Circular No. 
Circular No. 
Circular No. 
Catalogue No. 
Catalogue No. 
Circular No. 



15370 
15380 

1539 o 

1540 o 

1541 o 

1542 o 

1543 o 

15440 



Planes 

Saws 

, Sloyd Knives 

Whittling Trays 

Leather Working Tools 
. . . Clay Modeling Tools 
. . Wood Carvers' Tools 
Benches 



Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co 

HardwarCy Tools £5? Supplies 

New York since 1848 



New Home, 14th Ave. and 13th St. 



Block South of Union Square 



V. 



ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING PLATENS 

A series of 10 plaies 9it2 inches arruiged for cUaaca in ArdiUtetartl Draming by FrAiA E. 
Mathetuaon, Inslractor in Draviing Technical High School, Springfield. Mass. 

Folio OiM, Prlca. 75c- " D«bdl« of CoDitniction." 

CONTENTS 

Plate 1— Joints used in Framing. Platb 6— petails of^Window. 



Plate 2— Sketches of Praming. 
Plate 3— Details ot Praming. 
Plate 4 — Details of Cornice. 
Plate 5— Details o( Outside Door. 



Plats 7— Dormer Window. 
Platk 8— Detail of Stairs. 
Platb 9— Fireplace DeUils. 
Plate 10-Details of Sliding Doors. 



C^es of "Notes for Mechanical Dra<aiing, " "ArdiiiedmaJ Dratulng Plates," and "Mechanical 
Draming Alphabets ' sent on approval for examination. 

The Ta>dor-Holden Company. Publishers. Springfield, Mass. 




TRADE NOTES. 
We have arcanged a club rale wiih the publish- 
ers of the School Arts Book. Send t'lS ^o <'>e 
Manual Arts Press. Peoria, 111., and yoa will re- 
ceive both the Manual Tracnikg Magazine and 
the School Arts Book for one year. We believe 
our subscribers will appreciate this combination 
offer as it enables them lo gel ihe two leading 
publications devoted [o the manual arts at a lower 
price Ihan they have been offered before. 

The samples of artistic finishes on soft woods, 
diatribuled free by the Chicago Varnish Co., are 
worth sending for. We never knew that pine 
could be finished in such beautiful dull greys and 
browns until we saw these samples. 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. have just put on 
the market some very satisfactory tools for model- 
ing leather. This is one of the results of the de- 
mand created by the publication of Mr, Griffith's 
article in the July number of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazink. 

The Prang Educational Co, have recently an- 
nounced the publication of a 6i-page book on " A 
Course of Study in Art for the first five years of 
acbool, to be used with Teit-Books of Art Educa- 
tion," They also announce a book entitled " Prin- 
ciples of Art Education," by Dr. Hugo Munstet- 
burg of Harvard University, 

The F. E. Keed Co,, of Worcester. Mass.. were 
Awarded a gold medal on their exhibit of lathes at 
the World's Fair in St. Lonis, This is the sixth 
great exposition in which their lathes have received 

The cases and furniture of (he exhibit of Brad- 
ey Institute at Ihe World's Fair were finished with 
one coat of No. 3:0 Wood Tint and one coat of 
Dead-Lac, manufactured by Ihe Chicago Varnish 
Ca 

The Hall and Brown Woodworking Machinery 
Co. made a display al their tools in the Education 
Building at the World's Fair in St. L«uis. Power 
was provided and lathes were tunning a part of the 



E. H. Sheldon & Co. report that the increase in 
demand for benches and vises and lathes has 
caused them to more than double their facilities 
during the past year. 

Teachers who need to use a forge but have nei- 
ther steam nor electric power to run Ihe blower 



TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLXJHBIA UNIVERSITY 

New Yotfc City 

THE professional school of Columbia 
University, for the study ot educa- 
tion and the training of teachers, 
with Departments ot Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Fine Arte and Maa- 
ual Training, offering courses leading to 
diplomas and degrees. Instruction in 
Basketry, Weaving, Textiles, Embroid- 
ery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Household 
Art, Cookery, Composition, Modeling, 
Pottery, Joinery, Wood-Carving, Metal 
and Leather Work, Forging, Machine 
Work and Constructive Design. 

The General .Announcement of the 
College, separate announcements cover- 
ing the several departments, and any 
further information that may be desired, 
will be sent upon application to the 
Secretary. 

James E. Russell, LL. D., Dean. 



The Faribault School Loom 




h tbnpld Loom apcciaUy dfiviud f« IB< in tht Prtm 

BEATRICE E. LINDBERG 

FARIBAIH-T. MINN. 



UNIQUE STAINED FINISH 

This is dull in effect ; brings out the beauty of all woods 
with splendid results, and is absolutely unique in finish. 
Correspondence solicited. Sample panels of any wood or 
color sent on application. 

CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY |i ^l^r'^i^^'^linV^^ 



Just Published. Many Illustrations. VoL 4. 

The J 904 Year Book. — Council of Supervisors* 

Contains valuable articles dealing with Elementary Constructive Work, Mechanical 
Drawing and Shop Work. Other important chapters on Arts in Grammar, High 
and Normal Schools; also Annotated Bibliography for the year. 



A Few Other Volumes Still to be Had — i90i, 1902, 1903— fully illustrated. 

Price — any volume— $3.00 net, postpaid. 
Send stamp for descriptive circular to the Secretary, 

EDWARD D. GRISWOLD, 36 Point Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 



Ulestern Draiping and tDanual Training il$$ociation 

LUCY S. SILKE, Prcaldent. MARY E. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary 

The Report of the Eleventh Annual Meeting, held in Milwaukee in 

April, 1904, is now ready for distribution. 

// contains: 
The Structural Basis of Art 

By ERNEST F. FENOLLOSA 

The Beauty of Machine-Made Thin^ 

By JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

The Art Side of Manual Training (illustrated) 

By HUGO FRGEHLIOi. 

And Other papers of value to teachers. 

Price of the Report to Non-members ^ 50 cents. 

MARY K CHAMBERLAIN, Stcntsty, 

SAGINAW^ MICH. 

vin. 



Pratt Teachers' Agency 

70 nfth AvMM. NEW YOmC 

lend* college and normal graduates, apecialiatt, and 
:achert to college*, public and private school*, and 



The Agency receive* many calls for MammI Tralllillf 
TeadMrs from both public and private school*. 

WM. 0. Pfun, 

Manager 



^rmprhnrn teachers^ AGENa 



Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1833 

JOHN C ROCKWCU, Maaager 



nterested in the booklet on geared hand- 
ssued by the Buffalo Forge Co. 



:husetts work-benches have been tested 
Rico. A. L. Bemis, of Worcester, Mass., 
ived a letter from Frank H. Ball, super- 
ndustrial schools in Porto Rico, con tain- 
allowing statement : 

September the Department of Education 

d for school purposes in our new indus- 

ools twenty-five of your manual training 

These benches have l>een subjected to 

t severe tests that could be given such 

particularly in regard to climatic condi- 

am very glad to say that they have proved 

atisfactory, and have stood all the tests in 

• that reflects credit upon your workman- 



'aylor-Holden Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
I pleased with the way Mr. Mathewson's 
ive been received by teachers of drawing 
lual training. Of over 600 copies of 
or Mechanical Drawing " sent on approval 
cent were accepted and paid for. Several 
i copies of this lK)ok have been sold al- 
tough it has been out only alx)ut nine 
The demand for his Architectural Draw- 
s has been so great that the first edition 
exhausted. It must \)e that both these 
3ns are meeting a present need. 



ote to W. O. Pratt of the Pratt Teachers' 
a few days ago with reference to the de- 
• teachers of manual training. In reply he 
lat he had noticed an increasing demand 
teachers in the grades and in private 
"The demand in the latter is perhaps the 
iceable as formerly comparatively few such 
especially if they were college prepara- 
ught of teaching manual training." 



*rang Educational Company has been 
the Grand Prize at St. Louis on Exhibit 
ations and Materials suitable for the pro- 
f Art Instruction in Schools. The award 
ie not on any particular or special feature 
hibit, but on the publications and materials 



as a whole considered in their contributive relation 
to the end above mentioned. 



The Buffalo Forge Co. is distributing free some 
elegantly printed copies of a report of an engine test 
made by Professor Carpenter of Cornell University. 



W AINTEDI 

MEN MANUAL-TRAINING 
TEACHERS and SUPERVISORS 

In WOOD and IRON WORK, etc.. tor High Schools, 
State Nomuis and Academics. Advance Pec not re- 
quired. Salaries. $800 to $2,000. Register Early. 

THURSTON TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 



The Western Teachers^ Agency 

Secures positions for teachers of 

j^Manual Trainingj^ 

For particulars, address 

S. Y. GILLAN & CO*, 

MUwaukce, Wis. Cedar Falls, la. Park River, N. D. 



w^E WANT vou 

TO BE A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 

Therefore we are anxious to 
have you know about 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

We are sure that after you have read one 
number of this excellent magazine 
you will become a subscriber. 
It contains the best thought of present-day i>eda- 
gogical writers. It ^ives new ideas and plans 
for your classroom work. It ha«i a summary of the 
best to be found in- the current educational jour- 
nals. It publishes the important educational news. 

Sample Copy Free« Subscription Price, $)• 

Ask for our Special Oners* 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

8( Ouipel Street ALBANY, N. Y 




MACK & CO.. M»^/'"' 

Manufacturers of the FAMOtJS D. R. BARTON TOOLS, the most 
complete line of raperior edge tools for Training Schools in 
the United States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
Pattern Carving Tools, etc. CMtaUgutt ¥rt*. 



IX. 



Our Approved List of 
Books on the Manual Arts 



IN response to many inquiries we have decided to act as distribut- 
ing agent for a limited number of the best books on the Manual 

Arts. Only such books as are recommended by the Editor of 
The Manual Training Magazine will appear in this list, and our aim 
will be to keep in the list the best books on the subjects treated. A 
book will be dropped from the list when another that is better appears 
to take its place. No book will be placed in the list because its pub- 
lisher wishes to have it there. The advice of expert teachers will be 
sought in determining whether a new book shall appear in the list. 

We have made special arrangements with the several publishers 
represented in the list, and are prepared to furnish these books post- 
paid at the price given in the list, but in every case cash must accom- 
pany the order. Money should be sent in the form of bank draft, or 
postofifice or express order. 



Woodworking for Beginners. By Charles G. 

W ri££L>£R •••..•• 

This book does not contain a count of study (It was not written espec- 
ially for school use.), but it is very suggestive to teachers. **Its aim, which 
is well carried out, is to give thorough and specific instruction how to make 
simple, useful articles." Besides articles of furniture, it tells how to make 
implements for sports, summer cottages, small boats, house-boats, and the 
like. The lut part of the book is ^*a very thorough and practical treatise*' 
on tools and tool operations. 

Elementary Woodworking. By Edwin W. 

This is a text-book for the use of grammar and high-school pupils. It 
is intended to supplement class instruction concerning tools, fundamental 
tool processes, wood and trees. 

Notes for Mechanical Drawing. By Frank 
E. Mathewson 

A practical book tor the use ot high-school or evening-school pupils. It 
contains good problems in projections and working drawings, and a more 
comprehensive series of problems in kinematics than we have seen in any 
other treatise of this class. 

Mechanical Drawing. By Anson K. Cross . 

This is especially suggestive to teachecs of grammer-grade classes. 

The Art Crafts for Beginners. By Frank G. 
Sanford ....... 

This book gives help to a beginner in the art 'crafts. In a practical 
way it describes and illustrates elementary processes in sheet-metal work, 
leather work, pottery, buketry, bead-work, bookbinding, pyrograpby, 
and work in thin wood. 

Art in Needlework. By Lewis F. Day 

An excellent handbook. Admirable alike from the standpoints of both 
art and needlework. 

Principles of Design. By Ernest A. Batchelder 

^*The book is invaluable, for it is the first attempt to put into print 
the teaching of Dr. Denman W. Ross of Harvard University, the most 
widely influential teacher of Design in America." 



List 


PosUge 


Total 


$2.50 


% .20 


$2.70 


•75 


.06 


.81 


125 


.07 


1.32 


1 .00 


.08 


1.08 


1 .20 


.OQ 


I .29 


2.50 


•13 


2.63 


3.00 




3.00 



Our Pricfe- 
Postpaid 



$2.25 



70 



I .20 



I .00 



I .20 



2.25 



3.00 



X. 



Our Approved List of Books 

Continued 



Industrial-Social Education. By William A. 
Baldwin 

^^Thit book by Mr. Baldwin is a real contribution to educational litera- 
ture in general, and to the manual-training and industrial sides of school 
vork in particular. . . The volume does not set forth courses of study, 
but deals with the problems that have presented themselves at the Hyannis, 
Mass., State Normal School, with suggestions as to possibilities in the var- 
ious handwork processes." 

The Place of Industries in Elementary Edu- 
cation. By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp . 

This book ^^offers much toward solving the problem of handwork in the 
grades." ^^Instead of numerous and narrow lines of often unrelated and 
specialized work, we have here an appeal for the recognition of the physical 
and psychical characteristics of the child, with its instincts and tendencies 
interpreted through the experience of the race." 

First Years in Handicraft. By Walter J. Ken- 

^^These exercises have been devised with a view to answering the de- 
mand for something to strengthen the weakest period in the manual-train- 
ing course, dealing with pupils of from seven to twelve years of age." 

I^aper and Cardboard Construction. By Ar- 
thur Henry Chamberlain 

^*A suggestive course of forty models of useful articles, designed for use 
in the third and fourth grades. 

I^ractical &.nd Artistic Basketry. By Laura 
Rollins Tinsley 

a compact and helpful book for teachers. It contains an outline of a 
conrae in buketry for the elementary schools. 

How to do Bead- Work. By Mary White 

Teachers who have been helped by Miss White's books on basketry 
will welcome this one. 

Hd^nd-Loom Weaving. By Mattie Phipps Todd 

This book contains suggestions for teachers in the primary grades. 

Creehand Drawing. By Anson K. Cross 

a weil'Written treatise on model drawing. 

Iright and Shade. By Anson K. Cross . 

This book supplements Frtihand Drawing by the sam: author. 

A Bibliography of the Manual Arts. By Ar- 
thur Henry Chamberlain 

*^lt is the most complete of any published bibliography of manua 
training, besides having other valuable features. . . I'he feature of the 
book that gives it peculiar value is the plan of placing brief comments 
after many of the more important titles." 
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Total 
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Our Price 
Postpaid 



I .40 



$1 .00 
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80 



I .00 
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I We will gladly procure for our patrons any other book on 

I Manual training, at the publisher's list price, plus postage. 

[T'he Manual Arts Press : Peoria, Illinois 
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Tht Hd. 42 Bench; aba made wtthoiit Cibtoct 

WHITE FOR CATALOG 
AND VRICES 

GRAND RAPIDS HAND 
SCREW CO. 

140 South lonU Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 

LtrgtH Minafidurtrs of aitnuil Trtlning 



The Bemis Standard 
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b tbc beat built bench on tht ma 
Send for cUlogoe, price IW lod ref 


ket 
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A. L. BEMIS 

5CYPRBS3STREET 

WORCESTER, MASS. 





SHELDON'S 

MANUAL TRAINING 

SPECIALTIES 




SIOPS, Etc, CHQ not be duplkat ' 
WriM Im- M 



E. R SHELDON & CO., 

375-285 Madiun Strttl. OOCACO, ILI 




"A Wonderful Bench 



Koll tmsted part]- alTled uur tralnlnc 
ii. It ia llie oaXi ona made hflTios k 
rniits Lho worklnaol stock of but (likpa 



ura of einptionkl 
slvork. n'omake 



VANHANEN-BUYS CO, Ltd. 

460-W6 South Front SU 

Gnod lUpldi, lilfch. 

RICE, LEVIS & CO. 

Kim mi Vteturti Stt., TanatB, OM. 



VX/"* art Pioueers in (he Manufadure of Manual Training School 
R^chinery. having Equipped a Lav^c Nuoibct of Maaual-TtaininK 
Schools throughout the Doited States; aIso Foreign Countries > 



Modem 
Wood-Worktog 

Hachtacrr 






Trilslos ScbMl 



Hall & Brown Wood- Working Machine Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MIE80UR1 



F. E. REED COMPANY. WORCESTER, mass 
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APPURD DESIGN (lUtalMtarf) . . IAMBS P.HANEY 1» 

T9XTILE AND OTHBR OtAFTS OF INDIA itUuiMUd) . , 
CHA&1£S ft. RlOiARDS 138 

OORD AND RAPF1A VOBX 'niuauUrfi ^ ANNIS L.ieSSUP ISt 

A NEIGHBOKHOOD SHOP POK CHILDREN 

, CAEOLtNB L. PRATt IS« 

METHODS Of VOOD-FINISHING . IV ILSUBLDOiV IM 
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Competition No. 2 



The "R and V" 



A Modern 
Speed Lathe 



Oiled automatic- 
tl\j; hollow epin- 



Compact; 
Belt-oiliag. 




MOLINE TOOL COMPANY 



MOUIIVe, lUUlINOIS 



•Star" Lathes 




For Manual Training 
Schools-,^ 

Cut ishows our new model 10- 
inch "STAR" Wood -Turning 
Lathe, with hollow crucible 
steel Hpindle, lar^e f«II-oiling 
pbusphor bronze bearings. All 
lovoris are attached and always 
in place; no wrenches required, 
sod other "I'aluable features. 

We also hBvee(|uipped many 
schools with ■' STAR" Engine 
Lathes, Foot Lather and Beach 
Lathes, and our Foot, Hand 
and Light I'ower Wood- Work- 
ing Machinery. 



m Seneca Falls Htg. Co. 



'™ «F^ Seneca Falls. N.Y. 




THE HERRIMAN VISE 

Atapid-acling woodworker's vise especially suited to needs 
of schools, li you will exAmice it you ^11 bave no other 
because of its strength, positive action, durability, price 
and the advantage it hai over all other rapid-acting vltcs 
ol giving yoo tie coaliouous use of the entire length of 
the tcrew. Wrile for particulars, 

C. A. HERRIMAN 

15 SOUTH CANAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 



Testimonials 

Chicago. III., Sept. 3, 1904. 
Mr. C. a. Herriman, 

My Dear Sir:— I have ginen 
foat vise a thoroughly 'good Iria] 
n our schools for the past ytai 
ind consider jl one of the best if 
not the best vise on the market, 
Vours sincerely, 

Robert M. Smith, 



Chicago, 111.. Sept. ■:, 1904 
Mr. C. a. Herriman, 

Dear Sir : — Your vise has been 
given a very severe test during tlie 
past year in this school and has 
given saliEifaction in every respect. 
I consider it the equal o( any if 
not the best vise made. 

Respectfully, 
Frank P. Suluvan, 



r-flur Mt—'l Tr., 
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DRAWING 
TABLES 



MPROVED 

SAWING MACHINES 

AND SPEED LATHES 



FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 




R. E. KIDDER, 

9 Hcrawa Street. WORCESTER. MASS. 



DRAWING TABLES 

SptcUUy Adapltdfor Manajtl Training SdtooU 




_, . ._ lunginE T 

squares, aad have ■ sh«ir in back for holding the 
Draving Boards. The; have foot nBtaDdnifficiMit 
ItaeerDom wlisn the draftsoiaD isBittinson a stool. 
Prices quoted on application. 

We carrj the lareeat stock and most eompleCa 
■■Bortmflnt of Drawtiit fantrMMirta Mi Matvlato. 
Our4IS-pa^ catalosoe mailed on request. 

EUGENE DIET2GEN CO. 

ISIHonrocSt.. 119-13! Wisf23da.. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



Directory of Organizations 



The Council of Supervisors 
OF THE Manual Arts 



JAS. P. HANEY, Prei. 
Nno r»rh City. 



WM. J. EDWARDS, Treu. 
Maiden^ Man, 



Meets Anually in December 

Associate Membership, limited to one hundred, 
open to those actively engaged in supervision of the arts 
in any form. 

Initiadon Fee, $5.00 Annual Dues, $2.00 

Year Book, published annually, contains important 
studies of value to all art teachers. Four volumes: 
1901, *oa, '03, '04, price $3.00 each. For copies 
apply to Secretary, Edward D. Griswold, 

58 West 117th St., New York City. 

Eastern 
Art Teachers' Association 

JAMES HALL, President 
Ethical Culture School^ New Tork Gty 

Next Annual Meeting Trenton, N. J., May 4th, 

5th and 6th, 1905. 

All persons actively engaged in Art Education are elegible 
to active membership on proposal of the Committee on Mem- 
bership. All interested in art education may become asso- 
ciate members. 

Initiation fee, including dues for one year, for members, 
lli.SO; for associates, |i. 00. Annual dues, |i.oo. 

Copies of the last published report of the Association (of 
the Baltimore*WMhington meeting of 1903) may be obtained 
of the Secretary. Price, 75 cents. 

LOUIS G. MONTE, Secretary, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Illinois 
Manual Arts Association 

CHARLES A. BENNETT, President, 
Pfrit 

IRA S. GRIFFITH, Vice-President, 
Oak Park 

Next meeting at the University of Illinois^ UrbanOy III. , 

in February y jgo6. 

Members elected by ballot, on recommendation of 
Executive Committee. Annual Dues, JI3.00. Appli- 
cations for membership should be sent to 

William T. Bawden, Sec*y-Treas., 

State Normal University, Normal, 111. 

Pacific Manual Training Teach- 
ers' Association 

ERNEST ALLEN BATCHELDER, President 
Thr—f T»lyt$ehnlc Inititut*^ Pasadtna, Cal. 

ELLA V. DO BBS, Secretary, 
Patadtna^ Cat. 

Last printed proceedings can be obtained from the Secretary 

at X5 cents a copy. 



Eastern 
Manual Training Association 



C. B. CONNELLEY, Pres. 
Alltghtny^ Pa. 

HENRY W. HETZEL,Sec. 

Central M. T. Sehoal^ 

Philadilfhiay Pa. 



ELI PICKWICK, Vice-Pres. 
Ntivark, N. J. 

WM. F. VROOM, Treas. 

V*w r$rk 



Annual Convention Neivark, N. y.y yune JOth and 

July lit, igos 

Membership includes all engaged or interested in Manual 
Training, Domestic Science, and Domestic Art. Initiation 
fee,|i.oo. Annual dues, $1.00. Published ^^Proceedinp," 
containing all papers and discussions of Convention, free to 
members. Price to non-members, 25 cents. Selected Biliog- 
raphy of Manual Training 30 cents on application. 

Apply for membership and publications to the Secretary. 



Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association 

LUCY S. SILKE, President 
Chicago. 

ANNETTE WALES, Treasurer 
Alinneafolity Minn. 

Tivelfth Annual Meeting and Exhibit 0/ Drawings and 

Alanual Training fVork, Chicago, IQO^j 

April 2^-28 inclusive. 

Membership open to all interested in education. The pro- 
motion of Art Education and Manual Training in the schools 
an especial object. Annual membership fee,5a.oo. 

Annual Report of Proceedings, with full text of papers, lec- 
tures and discussions and addresses of members free to mem- 
bers. Extra copies on application to Secretary at 50 cents 
each. An additional fee of 51*00 entitles members to loan of 
Traveling Exhibit, a carefully selected number of drawinp 
from the annual exhibit of the current year. 

MARY E. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
655 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 



III. 



$200.00 in Cash 

Given to School Teachers 



WE WILL DIVIDE, June ist, 1905, $200.00 between 
Fifty Teachers who send r,;s the Ten (10) Wittiest 
or Funniest Sayings of Tlieir Pupils* the selections 
to reach our office before May 1st* 

The Prizes Will be Divided as Follows : 

FIRST PRIZE iSOM 

SECOND PRIZE 35^ 

THIRD PRIZE 2SM 

FOURTH PRIZE 15M 

nPTH PRIZE )0.00 

5 PRIZES, $5 Each 25.00 

40 PRIZES, $J Eaeh 40M 

50 PRIZES, $moo 

Send us your selections (10) together with 25 cents in stamps 
to pay for three months' subscription to the School Arts Book, 
and you will be accorded full rights in this contest. If you are 
710W a subscriber and wish to enter in the competition, send 25 
cents with the name and address of a teacher who is not a sub- 
scriber. The three months' subscriptions may begin with any 
issue desired. 

The names of all successful contestants will be announced 
in the June number of The School Arts Book, and checks will 
immediately follow. 

This is a splendid opportunity to add to your vacation money. 

Address all Letters to 

THE DAVIS PRESS 

eubmm THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 

A Monthly MagasiDe for Teachers of Drawing 

WORCESTER :: MASSACHUSETTS 

Send $J>75 to The Manual Arti Preu, Peoria, III,, and you will receive 
both the School Arts Book and the Manual Training Magaaine for one year » 



IV. 



Schools 



ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 

Central Park West and 63d Street, NEW YORK CITY 

Manual Training Normal Department 

Special opportunities offered to observe and study manual work 
at close range under practical and complete school conditions, in 
the Kindergarten, Elementary and High School Grades. 

Excellent conditions for advanced study and investigation. 

Elementary and Advanc I Courses leading to DIpbmas* 
Write for Announcement. Frank A. Manny, Superintendent 



TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBL^ UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK CITY 

THE professional school of Columbia 
University, for the study of educa- 
tion and the training of teachers, 
with Departments of Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Fine Arts and Man- 
ual Training, offering courses leading to 
diplomas and degrees. Instruction in 
Basketry, Weaving, Textiles, Embroid- 
ery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Household 
Art, Cookery, Composition, Modeling, 
Pottery, Joinery, Wood-Carving, Metal 
and Leather Work, Forging, Machine 
Work and Constructive Design. 

The General Announcement of the 
College, separate announcements cover- 
ing the several departments, and any 
further information that may be desired, 
will be sent upon application to the 
Secretary. 

James E. Russell, LL. D., Dean. 



BRADLEY 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 



PEORIA, ILLINOIS 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

BEGINNING with the fall of 1905 
Bradley Institute will undertake 
to prepare Teachers of Manual 
Training and Domestic Economy for 
elementary and high schools. From its 
foundation the Institute has given 
prominence to these subjects. Now it 
has decided to utilize its extensfve 
equipment more fully, and by some 
additions to the work as now organized 
to help supply the present demand for 
teachers. 

For outlines of courses, 
address 

Theodore C. Burgess, Director 



Summer 
Art Courses 

To meet the 
needs of Teachers 
of Manual 
Training 




Instruction by 
respondence 

Examples of 
ffood technique 
loaned to 
students. 



THE SCHCX)L OF ELEMENTARY ART INSTRUCTION 



HANNAH JOHNSON CARTER, Diwctor 



338 WatMuh Avenue, CHICAGO, OX. 



V. 



Schools 



Bay View Summer University 

BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN 
Miae Anna 8. Lsgergren, SuperiDtendent of Sloyd, Illinois School 
for Blind, JacksoDville, 111., graduate of Naas School ot Slojd, snd of 
Gothenberg'e SIo;d Association Schools, Sweden, and ot much ex- 
perience as a teacher, gives a five weeks' practical normal course 
from July 17th to August 18th. 

The Bay View University offers courses in all subjects that con- 
tribute to a general education, and its Chautauqua AsBembl]r is one 
ot the finest the country affords. 



Charles E. Barr, PreHdeni, Albion, Mich. 



Summer School o/ Manual Training 
and Domestic Economy 



July 9th 

to 

August 5th, 

1905 




I. History and Organization of Mai 

ing. Charles A. Bennett. 
1. Manual Training for the Lower Grades of 

the Elementary School. Ckarles A. Ben- 

iiell and Aiielmdc Mickel. 

3. Woodworking and Mechanical Drawing for 

Grammar and High Schools. Fred. D. 
Crmeshaie. 

4. Melalworking for Grammar and High 

Schools. William F. RaymcHii. 



COURSES : 

lal Train- 5. Plain Sewing. Mrs. Elida E. Winckip. 



6. Dressmaking. Mrs. Elida E. IVinckif. 

7. Cooking. Henrietta BmamaH. 



9. Machine-shop Practice. Wm. F. KaynttmJ. 
[0. Applied Design and Color Work. Adelaide 



Send fir CempUte Dtstriptive Circular. 

BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 



A NOTABLE BOOK 



PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 



By ERNEST A. BATCHELDER 



Stnt Psiipaid on reccipi of ihi 
nit prici, $3-00 



THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 

PEORIA, ILL. 



TRADE NOTES. 

We understand that the anicle on bent-iion work 
by Henry T. Bailey, which attracted so much allen- 
tion in the February number of the Sckaal Arts 
Book, is to be published in pamphlet form, with 
two added plates, by Chandler & Barber, of 




A liFlRE FORGE SET FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

The accompanying cut illustrates a novel forge 
equipment recently constructed for the University 
of Illinois by the Buffalo Forge Company. Twelve 
distinct fires with their accompanying blast gates 
and buffalo patent down-draft hoods have been as- 
sembled in one sheet-aleel casing, dispensing with 
the individual blast and exhaust connections, and 
effecting a considerable saving in space — often of 
paramount importance in the limited quarters fre- 
quently assigned to the training-school smithy. 

An item to be considered in the use of such a 
set for purposes of instruction is that the students 
are at all tiroes within earshot, and directly under 
the eye of the teacher, this contributing directly to 
his efficiency as an instructor. Necessarily the 
freedom, range of work and flexibility that the 
dependent forge affords is to 
here, but for the chftracter of work done in 



( restricted 



ual-training course this seeming deficiency does not 
exist. Such a set of forges presents not only a 
compact, business-like appearance, but on account 
of its rectangular shape lends itself most favorably 
to its disposition in a room of ordinary dimen- 



The forge set measures 151^ feet long by 5 feet 
wide, and stands 4^ feet high. The housing of 
these forges is of No. S gauge sheet-steel thor- 
oughly stiffened by angle iron at the comers. The 
top plate carrying tuyeres is ^ in. thick. Each 
tire is supplied with a Buffalo patent adjustable 
down-draft exhaust hood as well as a clinker- 
freeing tuyere and blast regulating gale. Adjacent 
to each fire-pot is a sheet-iron water tank, and im- 
mediately beneath is a sheet -metal drawer designed 
to hold the coal supply. The smaller drawers, of 
which there is one for each fire, are placed directly 
under the tuyeres, from which they receive the 
ashes, with no possibility of their escaping into the 
forge shop. At one end of the set is placed a slid- 
ing door to provide means of access to the interior. 
In short, no detail has been neglected to insure 
that these forges can be kept clean and neat under 
actual working conditions. 

While this is in no respect a forge suitable for 
general forge-shop purposes, it illustrates the adapt- 
ability and convenience of the down-draft system 
as well as the care and skill with which unusual 
conditions and practical requirements may be satis- 
factorily combined. Through the use of the dowi>. 
draft system, removing, as it does, every vestige of 
smoke from the heaviest fires of forges, and dis- 
pensing with unsightly overhead pipes, obstructing 
much-needed light, this forge set does not require a 
separate building, but may be profitably installed 
as part of another department. 

The freedom from smoke, poisonous gases, 
ashes, and the general cleanliness and neatness of 
this forge set forth a plea^ng ct 
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10-Inch Improved 



Wood-Turning Lathe 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Pfincioal Hollow Spindle, with ground bearings. 
^ I Four-step cast iron cone perfectly balanced. 

"CaXtircS Self-oiling, bronze head stock bearings. 

Self-oiling counter shaft hangers. 

Cam levers for binding tail stock and rest holder. 
Furnished complete with rest, centers, face plates, countershaft, etc. 
We are prepared to furnish motor drive or attached counter. 



Wc bufld a complete line of Pattern Maken Utha 
10 in. to S4 tn. swing. Our catalog describes them 

FAY & SCOTT 
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NE cannot leam' design from books. Design is an art, 
and like all arts can only be learned through practice. 
One may become wise in theories of design and talk 
glibly of balance, rhythm and haniiony, but theory will 
not make one a designer. The student must learn first 
and last, and better far first than last, that the only thing 
that will make him a designer is practice — continuous, careful practice. 
The present series of articles presents certain principles which un- 
derlie applied design. These the students must critically consider and 
develop, making in illustration not a few designs, but many. No principle 
of design can be said to be understood until the designer is able to employ 
it in various applications. Such practice gives skill. By comparative 
scrutiny to determine the best of his examples, the student gains taste, for 
taste is but critical sense developed through continued discrimination. 
As he thus develops taste he comes to possess the decorative vision — ^the 
eye which sees all forms as related masses of design. When this sense 
dawns, both nature and art will stand before him in a new light. He 
will see design where he has never seen it before — the world will be re- 
vealed to him in pattern. 



Design i; 



a term used to define the relationship maintained by associ- 
The more harmonious the relationship, the better the de- 
' Copyright, 1905, James I'. Haney. 
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sign. Applied design is the development of such masses on a given 
surface. It concerns itself with a definite space, which may be divided 
by one line or many, or may have introdued into it one or many spots. 
It must, however, be understood, that the very moment any space is so 
divided, masses are formed within it. That moment it becomes a design. 
The comprehension of this fact is fundamental to the grasping of the 
principles of design. It is premised, in other words, that any division 
of a space makes a design. Such design may be good or bad, depending 




PLATE L 



on the relations of the masses which compose it. A good design is one 
in which the relations are pleasing. To determine how such may be 
established must be our next consideration. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF DESKJN. 

The simplest development of related masses takes place when a 
space is divided by a single line. This we see in Plate I (Figure i), 
where two semicircular masses are formed within a circular space. The 
dividing line which creates these masses meets the circle abruptly. The 
masses themselves are similar in form but the eye can pass with no ease 
from one to the other. In Figure 2, we see the same space divided by 
another line. The two spaces so formed are plainly related. The eye 
swings easily from one to the other and does not, as in Figure i , tend 
constantly to escape outside the circle. In Figure 3, we see a rectangu- 
lar form divided by two lines into unrelated and unattractive masses, while 
in Figure 4, the same form has been divided by the same number of lines 
into masses which have no little relation and in consequence no small 
attraction. 
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In the light of some of the suggestions which follow, the student of 
design will find it to his advantage to develop many decorative units 
from simple geometric forms (squares, oblongs, ovals, elipses, etc.), sep- 
arating these into masses with one, two, or three lines. (See Plate II.) 
The effort should always be made to secure related masses around which 
the eye travels with pleasure. Each drawing should be made three or 
four times the size shown, that the hand may work with freedom, and a 
several units should be devised based upon each of the forms selected. 






PLATE ir. 



The effort should be not so much to invent a great variety of forms 
as to develop those determined upon, in pleasing fashion. After a tenta- 
ive arrangement of spaces has been made in any area, by the introduction 
of dividing lines, the form must be refined by study and repeated alteration 
of these lines until the eye accepts the masses devised as satisfactory. 

Sometimes a unit will be repeatedly worked over, only to be rejected 
when it becomes plain to the designer that pleasing relations cannot be 
established on the lines proposed. As a rule, however, it will be better 
for the student to keep on modifying and refining till harmony results, 
than that he permit the problem to defeat him. 

In conjunction with the making of these elementary forms or units, 
it is recommended that the student do no small amount of copying, using 
for models, prints either pictorial or decorative, (See Plate X) in which 
there appear well-related space formed by carefully planned lines. It is 
to be understood that no details of the original prints are to be copied. 
The student should direct his attention to the main lines in their re- 
lations to the enclosing border. He should endeavor to secure the same 
harmony of line and mass in his copy. It will be found of advantage to 
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vary exercises of this nature by repeating the same form three or four 
times over in different scales, enlarging a small copy or reducing a large 
one. Through this practice the designer will come to learn that not in- 
frequently arrangements which satisfy the eye when of a small size 
appear "empty" and inadequate when enlarged. 




PLATE IIL 



It would seem unnecessary to add that all work is to be completed 
in neat and careful fashion. Successful designs should be traced on rice 
paper and inked with a brush and india-ink. 



LINE. 

As an element in determining mass, line is of greatest importance. 
All designs may be said to have certain action or movement. Primarily 
it is the power which resides in line which causes and controls this move- 
ment. This power is dependent on the muscular adjustment of the eye. 
We see a line by looking along it and stopping at various points for im- 
perceptibly short spaces of time. If the line is accented (Plate III, Figure 
i) our eye is caught by the accented points. This muscular movement 
of the eye as it follows the line, conveys to the observer a sense of motion 
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and direction. Thus from a designer's standpoii 
cent, but each provokes the eye to 

The eye it is said, tends to stop 
at the accents on a line. If the parts 
of the line between the accents be re- 
moved, as in Figure t, the eye still 
travels over the dashes or dots that 
remain, almost as easily as it did be- 
fore. Thus, as in the case of a full 
line, dots which form the trace of a 
line, control the eye, and cause it to 
move in one direction or another. 



-) line is ever quies- 



MIC MOVEMENT. 

The term " Rhyhm " is applied to 
the continuous motion given to the 
eye as it moves from point to point on- 
a line or over the dots which repre- 
sent the trace of a line. Relations 
thus established between lines or 
spots are defined as " rhythmic rela- 
tions," and observation will show that 
the eye continually seeks to develop 
such relations between the spots and 
lines of every design. Thus in Fig- 
ure 3, it seizes upon a few disjointed 
curves, but finding it easy to slip from 
one to another, gathers them as it 
were into a single unit and then, were 
this unit part of some larger pattern, 
would promptly seek to discern rela- 
tions between the first form and the 
next at hand. 

No line in a pattern may therefore 
be ignored, nor is any one to be added 
without careful consideration of the 
fiart it is going to play in conditioning 
the rhythm as a whole. Similarly, it may be said, that no spot is quies- 
cent, for to each the eye travels in turn, gaining pleasure when the tran- 
sitions are smooth and the relations interesting, but quickly tiring if the 
steps are awkard or the movements purposeless. 
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DIRKCT AND CONTRARY MOVEMENT. 

The movements occasioned by lines, may be fast or slow. Along 
straight lines or smooth-flowing curves the eye passes easily. Such pas- 
sage is much facilitated by the action of other lines which cause move- 
ment in the same direction. Parallelism, in other words, both strengthens 
and quickens movements. Thus in Plate III, Figure 4, a sense of intense 
and rapid motion is given by two or three long and forceful curves sup- 
plemented by parallel lines which accelerate the original motion to the 






PLATE IV. 



point of suggesting the tearing swirel of a stream boiling over some rock- 
head. In figure 5, on the other hand, opposed elements lead the eye 
in contrar)' motions and serve so to interrupt and retard all movements 
that the observer is left in doubt whether to look in one direction or 
another. 

ANALYSIS OF ACTION. 

The movement or action of a line may be separated into two parts, the 
main movement and the tenninal movement. The general action is de- 
termined by the main movement, which carries the eye up or down, or 
around a space with force and certainty. 

The border lines of a space act to enclose it. to keep the eye within 
it. The border may be strengthened by the lines of an enclosed design 
which parallel it (Plate IV, Figures i and 2), or weakened by lines that 
continually lead the eye in opposition. (Figure 3) 

Lines are thus seen to have a structural power or property. The im- 
portance in design of this power can scarcely be over-emphasized. No 
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applied ornament can ignore the nature of the space it decorates. The 
student must learn to think in structural lines and masses. He must, be- 
fore he breaks up any space, see in imagination the large movements 






PLATE V 



which will underlie his completed design and relate it to the form to be 
decorated. 

TRANSITIONAL MOVEMENTS OF LINES. 

The ends of a line are important though they play little part in the 
main movement. The eye naturally seeks them tcJ determine the purpose 




PLATE VL 



of the movement. Changes in direction in the end of a line, even though 
they be slight, markedly affect the rhythmic relations of such line. These 
terminal movements serve to guide the eye in transitions and act to con- 
nect one line with another. 
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To grasp this principle thoroughly the stvdent is urged to develop a 
number of linear, rhythmic relations, in some of them carrying the eye 
directly (Plate V, Figure i) from one line to another, in others (Figure a) 
using the terminal elements only to make the transitions, and in others 
still, employing the spot (Figure 3) to continue the movement or to carry 
the eye to some related movement. 



bi 
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After developing many of these rhythms other problems should be 
solved by relating two symmetrica! rhythms one to another (Plate VI, 
Figure 1). In this practice it will be found of advantage to take some 




arrangement as Figure 2 and develop a variety of derived forms by slight 
changes in the terminal elements of the main lines. (Figure 3). In no 
better way can the influence of line one upon another be more readily 
recogniied. The change of but a hair's breadth in the end of a line 
may make for good or evil in a design. 

From the above considerations it will be evident that in a design 
embracing several lines no one of them can be considered apart from its 
neighbors. Not orily do the lines of the design and the bounding lines 
of the space bear vital relations, but each line of the pattern is depend- 
ent to a greater or less extent on neighboring lines. Thus the designer 
has the power to cause the observer to look where he will. He can in his 
pattern lead the eye from one line to another and from one spot to an- 
other. He can give strength and simplicity by emphasizing the elements 
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that bind together and support the form, can give interest by felicitous 
rhythms, and pleasure by smooth transitions. Conversely, he can cause 
discomfort by forcing the eye to make abrupt changes, and positive dis- 
satisfaction by leaving it to wander aimlessly in a maze of unrelated forms. 
A line is said to be "refined" where it has had given to it the most 
appropriate and harmonious movement through the introduction of subtle 
changes in it, which serve to relate it subtly to other lines. In the broad 
analysis, design is said to be the relation of masses ; in particular analy- 
sis it becomes a relation of the lines which bound such masses. It is 
the business of the designer to create the related masses by means of 
lines and then to refine these lines until the rhythms which relate them 
assume the most desirable form. 





The student should now be prepared to solve the problems already 
suggested (Plate II). As many lines and spots should be used as may be 
necessary to make the most pleasing and harmonious space divisions. 
After some skill has been gained in the development of " free " forms, in- 
terest may be lent to this exercise by using initials (Plates VII and IX) 
in the evolution of these decorative spots. At first glance the simple 
question of securing good relations and pleasing rhythms will in the case of 
these initials be found one to tax the ingenuity of the cleverest. Valuable 
suggestions in this work may be had by referring to some of the little 
books of designs printed by the Japanese (Plate VIII) The fertility of 
invention of the Eastern designer is striking, and as the eyes of the student 
are opened to the skill displayed, he will be prepared to appreciate the 
Japanese print which, when it comes from the hands of a master, offers 
an illustration of the sensitive use of line than which the world has seen 
no better. 

( To it eantinutd.) 



TEXriLK AND OTHER CRAFTS OF INDIA.' 




'OWHERE is the persistence o£ a handcraft after the econ- 
omic reason for its existence has apparently passed away 
so strikingly illustrated as in the textile arts of India. 
Although importations from Europe and the products of 
the Bombay mills supply by far the greater part of the 
countrj-'s trade, the evidences of some form of textile in- 
dustry are still to be seen in almost every communitj-. Cotton, silk 
and wool are all wooven on the native hand looms although the 
last material is found only in the northern provinces. It is in India 
that the cultivation of (he cotton plant appears to have originated. 
and cotton fabrics have fonned there for centuries the staple ma- 
terial of clothing. The use of such fabrics is mentioned in the Rig Veda 
written over three thousand years ago. From India the use of the fibre 
for cloth-making spread lo Western Asia and thence to Europe. Today 

English cottons have very largely supplanted 

the native product and the cloths still woven 
on the hand loom use largely English thread. 
Ginning of cotton is performed with a very 
simple gin, consisting of two wooden rollers 
mounted one above the other in a frame pre- 
cisely like the apparatus formerly used in our 
southern states and said to be still in use in 
-places in the Kentucky mountains. The roll- 
ers in this machine are turned in opposite 
directions and serve to catch and draw the 
fibres through while the seeds are unable to 
pass and remain behind to drop below. 

The carding of cotton is a most peculiar 
operation and one that seems to have no coun- 
terpart in our western methods. Before a mass 
of ginned cotton squats a man equipped with 
a singular bow-like apparatus. This affair 
consists, practically, of a heavy bow-shaped 

frame hung to the ceiling by a small rope and carrying a taut cord be- 
tween its ends. This cord is pushed by the operator into the pile of cot- 
' Copyright, Ctiarles K. Richards, 1905. 
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ton and is then struck sharply by a mallet-shaped piece of wood carried 
in the right hand. The result of this treatment is to send the light 
filaments of clean cotton mto the air and to the rear, leaving the heavier 
dirt and impurities to fall to the floor — a picturesque operation but 
laborious and only partially effective. 

The spinning wheel is 
a very rude affair and con- 
sists of a small iron spin- 
dle with ends projecting 
beyond supporting bear- 
ings, which is given a rapid 
rotation by means of a 
band from a larger wheel 
that is turned by hand. 
The carded cotton is first 
formed into rolls between 
the hands. An end is twist- 
ed and attached to the 
spindle, the wheel is re- 
volved and a thread as long 
as the arms reach is spun. 
This is wound up on the 
spindle and the process 
continued. 

One of the operations 
most likely to attract the 
attention of the traveler 

because it is performed in the open, is that of laying up the warp' 
for the loom. For this purpose a number of pairs of upright sticks are 
arranged in a straight line equal to the length of the desired warp. Along 
this line travels a woman carrying two bobbins, the thread from which 
she runs upon opposite sides of the sticks. When she comes to the open- 
ing between a pair of close set sticks each thread is led to the opposite 
side and so continues until the next pair is reached. In this way num- 
erous crosses or leases are formed, and by this means each run of thread 
is retained in a fixed and definite relation to e^■ery other, and the opera- 
tion of threading the loom is made possible. 

Nothing is more striking in a survey of textile work in India than the 
similarity of the native loom to the early European and Colonial hand 
looms. It would seem to be an instance of interchange of ideas or a case 
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of likeness of problem and conditions developing likeness of soluti<»i. In 
all cases we And some kind of a frame suppoiting two rollers upon one of 
which the unused warp is wound and upon the other the finished cloth. 
Between these hang two or more string heddles operated from underneath 
by treadles, which produce the shed, and in front of these swings the reed 
or comb by which the weft thread is driven home. These, with the addi- 
tion of a simple temple to maintain the width of the cloth, constitute the 




mechanical elements of the Indian loom as they did of our Colonial loom 
and of the European hand-loom before the invention of the fly shutde. It 
is true that in the outdoor Indian loom the warp beam is dispensed with 
and the far ends of the warp threads are attached to a rod held in posi- 
tion by a rope which turns around a stake and returns to a peg at the 
side of the weaver. By this means the warp is kept in tension and re- 
leased as the cloth is wound up on the cloth beam. 

Previous to 1700 a law was passed in England by which all wrought 
silks, mixed stuffs, and figured calicoes, the manufacture of Persia, China, 
or the East Indies, were forbidden to be worn or otherwise used in Great 
Britian. This law was designed for the protection of the Spitafield silk 
manufacturers, but Birdwood says, proved of little or no avail against the 
prodigious importation and tempting cheapness of Indian piece goods at 
thai time. The conditions are now exactly reversed and Indian silk 
weaving is rapidly becoming a thing of the past in the face of the ma- 
chine-made products of Europe. 
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Silk still continues to be woven throughout India, however, for cere- 
monial uses and for fine gannents particularly where a colored pattern 
is desired on the ends or borders of the cloth. Colored silk borders are 
also woven by native looms on the edges of cotton cloth to be used for 
gannents, and gold thread or " kincob" weaving is still practiced". 

Woolen fabrics are woven in only the northern provinces of India, 
where they take the form mainly of carpets or blankets. An interesting 
fact in connection with this very limited industry is that in the northern 




hill country of Bengal a very simple loom for weaving blankets is em~ 
ployed, in which a single string heddle, practically identical to that used 
in the Navajo Indian loom, is to be found. This heddle is operated in 
conjunction with a flat stick to form the shed in precisely the same man- 
ner as is done in making a Navajo blanket. 

Perhaps no feature of Indian industrial life catches the attention or 
delights the eye of the traveler as much as the ever-present many-hued 
lengths of cloth fresh from the dye-pot that are to be seen about the 
streets of every town or village, waving in the a 
front of the house of the dyer. 

The colors in native garments are endless 
seems to have its favorite color, besides which the different religious sea- 
sons and ceremonies each demands its distinctive hue. This last fact 
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accounts partly for the universal survival of the native dyer, who in spite 
of his crude methods is still to be found in every village. The poor f>eo- 
ple have but few garments and these must needs go to the dye-pot when 
a change of color is demnnded. 

Ihe use of vegetable dyes has pretty well disappeared in India, and 
the superior cheapness and ease of manipulation of aniline dyes have 
caused their almost universal adoption 
throughout the country. In every town 
of any size may be found a booth in the 
bazaar tilled with the little tin cans from 
Germany or France, but one must search 
for a long time before finding any evi- 
dences of vegetable coloring matter. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the utter vileness of the modern 
aniline dyes and the beauty and perman- 
ence of the old vegetable dyes. As a 
matter of fact, the comparison does not 
seem to be justified. Most of the com- 
mon native dyes do not give permanent 
colors, but. on the contrary, are quite 
Heeling. The fact about the aniline 
colors seems to be that there are both 
good and bad. and those adopted by the 
native dyers are generally of the cheapest variety. Not only is this true, 
but it is generally the crudest and most glaring colors that are selected, 
and the eFTects gained with these naturally compare unfavorably with those 
gained from the softer vegetable dyes. 

The old native dyes were obtained from fruits, flowers, leaves, roots. 
seeds, bark, wood and galls of plants and trees. Among the most com 
mon were: indigo; turmeric, the dried root of a plant (yellow); lac, the 
incrustation of the lac insect on the branches of a tree yielding a bril- 
liant crimson; al, from the roots of a small tree (red); safHower, dried 
flowers (yellow and red); myrobalan, a fruit (gray); crushed tamarinds 
(yellow), and vegetable madder. Among these the most permanent colors 
are the blues and reds obtained from indigo, al and lac. Alum is com- 
monly used as a mordaunt, either mixed with the dye stuFf or in a sep- 
arate bath. 

Some of the methods employed to give a colored pattern to fabrics 
are extremely novel to our western minds and exceedingly interesting. 
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One o' these is the spot decoration obtained by tied dying. For this op- 
eration the damp cloth is first pressed upon a block from the surface of 
which project nails or pins arranged according to the desired design. 
When the cloth is removed, small projections corresponding to the nail 
points are left on the surface. Each one of these is seized between the 
fingers of the worker, generally a girl, and dexterously bound with cotton 

thread. As these points sometimes 

are as numerous as two thousand to 
the square foot, and are often spread 
over the entire length of a five-yard 
sari, the amount of labor involved is 
something almost incredible. The 
speed and deftness of the woman 
workers, on the other hand, is marvel- 
ous; but even with the greatest facil- 
ity two or three months are some- 
times required to prepare the more 
elaborate pieces. 

When the entire design has been 
tied into little cones the cloth is 
turned over to the dyer and dipped 
into the dye-pot. It is then dried and 
the protecting -thread untied, leaving 
white spots on a background of color. 
This is the simplest possible effect 
and one not usually produced. Ordinarily the cloth is dyed a 
tight color before any tying is done. It is then tied and dipped 
into another color, and very often before the threads are removed 
another set of points is tied and a third color applied. This will 
result in spots of two colors on a background of a third. This may 
be carried to any extent. Another refinement of the process is to add 
more threads to the base of the tied cone after the first dipping and then 
dye with a different color. In this way spots of concentric color rings 
are produced. 

It should be noted that the cloth is generally pinched in such a fash- 
ion that square spots are developed rather than round ones. A modifi- 
cation of this process is used to secure straight and waved line or band 
effects. For this purpose the cloth is folded several times lengthwise, or 
diagonally, and after being rolled into a rope is tied round about at in- 
tervals and dyed. The effect of this treatment is to produce a series of 
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bands running across the cloth. To this first set, by varying the man- 
ner of folding, may be added others running at a different angle. 

Another peculiar method of surface ornamentation is that of paint- 
ing a design upon the fabric by hot wax, then dipping in the dye-pot, 
and afterwards washing in hot water to remove the resisting me- 
dium. For this operation a brush, consisting of a bundle of 
soft steel wires fastened at the 
end of a slim handle is used. 
The fabric, which has been pre- 
viously mordaunted and perhaps 
dyed a pale color, is stretched 
across a table and the design 
painted on in melted wax or "re- 
sist." This sinks into the fabric 
and goes quite through to the 
other side. After the piece has 
been dyed some deeper color 
than that first used, the wax is 
removed and the design is left 
on both sides of the fabric in a 
lighter tone. The process may 
be extended beyond this point 
to produce a number of colors. 
Block printing is one of the oldest 
and commonest forms of fabric orna- 
mentation. Such blocks, generally 
covering but one unit of the pattern, 
are cut out of soft wood with the de- 
sign in relief. A line block is very 
often used at first to print the outline 
in black. Then, if a number of colors 
are represented in the design, succes- 
sive blocks are used to fill in the var- 
ious portions of the pattern. Resin 
or gum is used with the desired color 
and mordaunt to form the printing 
paste. 

India is not notable as a rug-mak- 
ing country, and yet many rugs are 
made there. Opinion seems to favor 
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the idea that the pile rug was invented by the pastoral people of Che 
cool, dry regions of Central Asia, and brought to India by the Moham- 
medan invaders. 

The making of such rugs is today mainly confined to the northern 
provinces, particularly to the Punjab, where wool is readily obtainable 
and is very largely a matter of foreign trade. Almost all of these rugs 




are of large size and might properly be called carpets, and are made for 
the European and American markets on designs supplied from these 
sources. The rugs are made upon a massive vertical loom which holds 
the warp of cotton thread. In front of the loom squat a number of boys, 
each one of whom operates on a given space, about two feet wide, 
marked off by a red warp thread. With a deftness that is remarkable 
these boys run the ends of various colored yams hanging from bobbins 
into the warp, pass it with one hand around two threads in the peculiar 
TUg "tie," and then, in what seems the same movement, snip off the ends 
with the curved knife held in the other. When one horizotal line of ties 
is completed a weft thread is run with the shuttle and the shed changed. 
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The method of giving the pattern to the weavers is somewhat pecu- 
liar. Fiist a full-size drawing is made of perhaps one-quarter of the rug 
with the position of warp threads indicated and the outline of the de- 
sign shown. On this the head designer tills in letters indicating the vari- 
ous colors. The drawing is then di\'ided up into spaces representing a 
day's work for each workman, and is turned over to a writer who tran- 

scribes each of these units into 

what is called a talim sheet. In 
this the position and color of the 
threads is denoted by a sort of 
shorthand code, which for fear the 
design may be stolen is known 
only to the workers of the partic' 
ular establishment. These sheets 
are pinned directly in front of the 
boys as they work at the loom. 
The boys are very often little fel- 
lows, the smallest of them being 
only six or seven years old, and 
are paid from z to 8 annas (4 to 
1 6 cents) a day. 

For the finer rugs the wool of 
the Cashmere goat is employed; 
for a less expensive quality sheep's 
wool is used. 

Turning to woodwork we find in 
India little of direct suggestiveness 
for our western needs. In our point of view accuracy of workmanship is 
a prime essential when pieces are to be fitted or joined together, and ac- 
curacy is not a strong feature of Indian craftmanship. On the other 
hand, with the exception of a bedstead and the Mohammedan taboret, 
furniture is scarcely to be found in Indian domestic life, so that little of 
truly native design in wood is to be studied outside of architectural 
work. 

Woodcarving is one of the arts to which the genius of the Indian 
craftsman most readily lends itself, and throughout the country are to bs 
found exquisite examples of doors, windows and balconies decorated in 
low relief and exhibiting an almost endless variety of ornament. It is 
emphatically in such building decoration that carving reaches its highest 
excellence. In smaller constructions, most of which have developed in 
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response to the foreign demand, the tendency is toward over-ornamenta- 
tion, coarseness of design and crudeness of finish. 

This same tendency to over-elaboration may well be charged against 
Indian architectural work, but here the main structural members are so 
well emphasized and the principal masses so well disposed that the pro- 
f useness of ornamentation serves merely to give an effect of j)leasing rich- 
ness to the whole. 





No feature illustrates this as well as the door. A carved door is a 
mark of position and wealth on the part of the owner, and Hindu, Sikh 
and Mohammedan have lavished a wealth of art and labor on these 
structures that Is as astonishing as it is delighiful. In such carving may 
be found most of the motives thai appear in Indian decorative art and a 
very thorough knowledge of the character of native design might well be 
gained solely through a study of doors and their enclosing frames. 

Perhaps the most pleasing of all are those of Mohammedan design 
with bold conventionalized ornament often arranged In diaper or Inter- 
lacing patterns. But doors of pure Hindu design are often very fine and 
dignified. In these constructions the tendency of Indigenous art towards 
the symbolic and the grotesque is restrained by the limitations of struc- 
tural lines and flatness of surface, and In this way a combined effect of 
richness and subordination is secured that is rare indeed in Hindu 
work. 
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Many of the minor articles of wood construction such as taborets or 
boxes are decorated by inlays or incrustations of shell, ivory, bone or 
wood, held in place by glue or gum, and like all such work subject to 
rapid deterioration through time and use. Some of the inlaying of ivory 
on a wood surface is quiet and pleasing, but where applique or marquetry 
is used complexity and over-elaboration seem inevitable. The so-called 
Bombay boxes, which are 
covered with many colored 
marquetry in intricate geo- 
metrical designs, are par- 
ticularly distressing exam- 
ples of this fragile and 
overwrought art. 

To our eyes one of the 
most primitive mechan- 
ical devices of the Indian 
craftsman is his turning 
lathe. This consists of 
two short pointed iron rods 
set in woHsden blocks, one 
of which is fixed and the 
other movable on a piece 
of wood that serves as a 
bed-plate. The piece of 
wood to be turned is 
TURNING LATHE. mountcd between the two 

iron points and around it 
is carried the cord of a bow. This bow, operated by the right hand of 
the turner, serves to impart a back-and-forth rotation to the piece, which 
is then formed by a chisel held by the left hand and by the toes of the 
left foot. This use of the foot is so prominent in many branches of work 
that one sometimes feels a doubt as to the entire propriety of the term 
"handicraft" as applied to Indian industries. This form of lathe is 
identical with the Turkish lathe found in Cairo, where it is largely 
used for turning the small pieces that make up the elaborate grills of the 
Egyptian balconies. 

The various saws for wood are apt to be among the most interesting 
and significent tools of a people. In India a peculiar curved saw oper- 
ated by two men is used for cutting through logs and large beams. The 
saw is operated on the pull stroke (as are all Oriental saws), and its shape 
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does away with the necessity of raising the log above the ground as in 
the case of the straight blade. 

For cutting boards from the log a uniform type of saw seems to be 
used throughout Asia. The blade is held in a frame in the same man- 
ner as our whipsaw and is operated by two men in a fashion similar to 
that of the old pit saw, except that in the east the pit is not used and the 
log is supported in an inclined position with one end on the ground. One 
sawyer stands on the upper face of the log and the other on the ground 
underneath. In Japan precisely the same method of supporting the log 
is practiced, but there the short, peculiarly shaped Japanese saw operated 
by one man is used. 

Pottery plays a very important part in the domestic life of India, but 
it is almost entirely of the unglazed and, to a large extent, undecorated 
type. In the Hindu point of view earthen vessels that have been 
toucTied with food are defiled and can be purified only by rebaking them 
in the fire. For this reason such vessels are used for cooking or serving 
food only by Mohammedans, but for keeping and cooling water, for the 
storage of grain, flour and spices and for the pots of the dyer their use is 
universal. For these purposes a glaze is not necessary, and for water 
jars it is precisely the porosity of unglazed clay that is essential, inasmuch 
as the cooling effect is gained by the steady evaporation of water which 
oozes through to the outer surface. It is because of these facts that glazed 
pottery plays so small a part in the domestic uses of the people, and when 
found seems almost an exotic amid the great mass of crude yet vigorous 
pottery in common use. 

The village potter is a part of the communal scheme of government. 
His office is hereditar}'. He supplies jars and pans to the entire village 
community and is paid by fees at an established rate from the common 
funds. His clay is obtained from the immediate vicinity and is commonly 
of the red variet}\ This is dried and then pounded and sifted. It is then 
soaked in water and kneaded to a stiff paste. During this process sand 
is added to increase the porosity and to prevent cracking during the dry- 
ing and firing. 

The common wheel is of the simplest character. It consists of a disk 
of clay, with perhaps a slab of baked earthenware on the center of the 
top, and a piece of stone on the under side. A conical hole in this stone 
engages the point of an iron pin that is driven into a block in the ground. 
Near the circumference on the upper face are several notches or holes in- 
clining towards the center. Into one of these the potter catches the end 
of a stick held by both hands and gives the wheel a rapid twirling mo- 
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lion. During the rotation so gained, which lasts for a surprisingly long 
time, he shapes the mass of claj' resting on the center. When the wheel 
shows signs of slackening it is given another twist. 

Small vessels are shaped entirely on the wheel, but the large water 
jars and other shapes are only roughly formed in this way. They are 
thrown much thicker and smaller than the desired shape, and then taken 




from the wheel, and when partly dried, are beaten into their final form. 
For this purpose a curved piece of baked clayor stone fitted with a han- 
dle is held inside the vessel by the left hand, and the clay over this is 
tapped by a flat mallet of wood. For an ordinary water jar this opera- 
tion requires a number of treatments. V\'hen the clay has become too 
dry to work water is applied, the piece partly dried and the beating con- 

The kiln used for firing this kind of pottery is simply a hole dug in 
the ground near the potter's house. In this are placed alternate layers 
of fuel (generally buffalo dung) and dried pottery, with two or three bot- 
tomless pots in the center to serve as a chimney. The fire is started at 
the bottom, and the top covered over with sweepings, straw and dirt. 
The heat is regulated by opening or closing holes in this top covering, 
and the firing lasts from one to three days according to the size of the 
kiln. The loss involved with such rude methods is naturally very great, 
running it is said from J5 to 40 per cent of the charge. 



CORD AND RAFFIA WORK. 




Director of Constructive Work and Sewing, New York City. 

HE use of cord and rafiia as a medium of self-expression 
in classes of young children has been most successful in 
its resuhs. These materials are easy for a child to mani- 
pulate and well adapted for the work required — the work 
which is most valuable in connecting the hand training 
of the kindergarten with the sewing and carpentry in the 
advanced grades. Dr. Seguin says: "The workingcapa- 
trained from infancy are, first, the senses to perceive; 
mind to receive, store and evoke ideals; third, the hand 
concept." As the young child's power of perception 
ling is very crude, it follows that the development of crea- 
tive activity should be along lines represented by a tendency to 
reproduce his actual environment. In the early life of the colo- 
nies even the little children had their share in the activities of the 
household. The performance of these duties developed resourceful, in- 
dependent characters. In the artificial environment of city life there is 
little or no opportunity for the development of a child's creative ability. 
The small, crowded homes, where even the mother has little or no knowl- 
edge of the industries connected with the home life, are not conducive to the 
development of children along the lines of handwork. The possibility of 
" learning to do by doing," or. as the Comenian maxin has been amended 
by Dr. Dewey, " learning to know by do- 
ing." has small opportunity of being prac- 
ticed. 

The use of the large cable or seine cord 
does not require minute muscular adjust- 
ment and gives opportunity for considerable 
motor activity. Each finger of both hands is brought into use as well as 
the muscles of the arm. The color sense is developed, preventing the 
possibility of color blindness. This opportunity for color study is espe- 
cially valuable for boys whose opportunity of developing a correct color 
perception is more limited than that of girls. Examinations have shown 
that a much larger proportion of men than women have incorrect color 
perception ; and it has been concluded that this is probably largely due to 
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the fact that the color sense in girls is trained and exercised in their 
knowledge of fabrics and materials used in household industries. 

For the best results to be obtained from manual training, it is most 
desirable that the subject should not be taught as an isolated one, and 
it is unfortunate that it is often looked upon as entirely separated from 
other subjects in the curriculum. There are many possibilities of cor- 
relation in the teaching of cord and raffia 
work. The child has formed a clear con- 
cept of the exercise to be made by the at- 
tention he has given to the direction of his 
teacher, thus developing concentration of 
mind. Having this mental image, his hands 
proceed to obey the will of his brain. 

Arithmetic in the lower grades is gen- 
erally objective. The child counts the knots 
he has made — two single, then five double ; 
then again changing, forming his own com- 
bination, thus showing his invention and 
also adding to 
his knowledge 
of numbers. 
The spacing of these knots in a chain is a 
practical application of the instruction on 
the use of the inch measurement. A read- 
ing lesson containing the terms used in the 
exercises and the names of the materials 

appeals directly to 
the child's inter- 
est. A natural history lesson may be 
given on the growth of the various 
fibres used leading up to the manu- »<7 

facture of the various materials. The develop- 
ment of the muscles in the hands and arms 
is certainly a part of physical culture. 

Beginning with the single knotting in the 
first year of the elementary school, the illustra- 
tion shows the movement of the hand in mak- 
ing the knot. In teaching a large class of 
young children, it is necessary that the instruction should be given at 
first in a somewhat formal manner, the children following with their 



SINGLE KNOT. 





DOUBLE KNOT. 



TRIPLE KNOT. 
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SINGLE FIGURE EIGHT. 



eyes as the teacher carefully demonstrates step by step. Their men- 
tal conception is thus aided by their power of imitation. When the 
proper method of making the knot or stitch is once acquired, then the 
opportunity for freedom of expression is possible, combining accuracy 
and skill in manipulation with invention. 

The first-year work may include knot- 
ting and looping with both cord and raffia. 
The latter exercise is taught by making a 
loop-knot or stitch over a pencil. The 
number of articles that it is possible for the 
children to make after they have acquired 
some facility in the exercises is innumer- 
able. Chains, portiers for dolls' houses, 
bags of many kinds, napkin rings and pic- 
ture frames are only a few of the possible 
creations. It is an interesting sight to visit 
a classroom and see sometimes sixty busy 
little workers so intently occupied that they 
are oblivious to a visitor's presence. The 
pleasure shown by each child in his own 
handiwork is a strong argument for the value of the subject. 

The fact that the article may be 
planned and constructed with a view of 
making a gift for some one at home has 
an influence on the child's character^ 
and he thus learns early the pleasure of 
doing for others. Do we not all remem- 
ber the importance we felt when, as little 
children, we were keeping the secret of 
some intended Christmas gift? This 
pleasure is certainly enhanced when the 
article is of the child's own making. 
Many a happy little worker in the weeks 
before Christmas plans and makes pres- 
ents for those at home. 

The influence of home environment is easily traced in the nature of 
the articles which a child chooses to reproduce. The other day I was 
shown a small tray-shaped basket made from braided raffia which the 
teacher told me had been made by a boy to represent a collection basket. 
It was quite evident that this child had been in a country church. This 
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is only one instance of many coming under my observation showing the 
child's reproduction of his actual environment. 

The knotting and looping lead up to weaving and basketry, the raffia 
work of the first year developing into the making of real Indian baskets 
of various stitches made with raffia over either heavy cord or reed. The 
reed basketry, while most interesting, especially for the boys, is a some- 
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what difficult problem in large public school classes. The material must 
be kept damp enough to be pliable, so it is better to m^e mats and 
baskets of a size that can be finished in one lesson, thus avoiding the 
necessity of again soaking the half finished piece of work. 

The cord work leading up to the reed basketry gi\es to the children 
a sequence in the gradual increase in the resistance of the material. The 
large, coarse knots and big stitches are an excellent preparation for 
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sewing for the girls. The dreaded button-hole stitch has been learned 
without a struggle by the little child making her raffia frame in the first 
year. 

Will not this spirit of industry and the habit of carrying thought into 
execution be an important factor in the development of these boys and 
girls into men and women of strong, resourceful characters ? 




A NEIGHBORHOOD SHOP FOR CHILDREN. 

Caroline L. I'bait. 
Hartley House, Ne» York City. 

^^l.L settlement workers believe that the pleasures which 
n jk !■ iliey offer the neighborhood people are meeting a most 
H Z\ p urgent need. The moral, mental and physical well-being 
■• "" of our large cities demands that better pleasures be pro- 
vided the people. No matter with what avowed purpose 
a new settlement is started, it finds that it can do little in 
other directions until it supplies, more or less, this urgent demand. But 
at the same time settlement workers know that sociability and recreation 
are but a means to an end; that better work is, after all, the tinal thing. 
They realize that the environment is at fault, and they try lo lead to bet- 
ter things by modifying this somewhat. 

A single circumstance has made it possible for settlement workers to 
know and understand the needs of the people, and especially of children. 
That circumstance is that there is no compulsion in operation in connec- 
tion with their scheme of education. To work at all, they are obliged to 
know what is wanted. This is not true of the institutions of public in- 
struction. These formulate courses of study, and it is a mere chance if 
they suit the needs of any considerable number of children. 

Thoroughly realizing the necessity for play and at the same time the 
value of work, it has been the primary object in the particular plan of 
teaching shopwork to be described here to reduce the work to a mini- 
mum in the beginning, in order to give the freest possible scope to the 
play instinct. I say the "freest possible scope," because it is not possi- 
ble to reduce shop-work to play pure and simple. There is always a 
coming back to the same old thing, a persistent mental effort which 
belongs to work alone. 

If shop-work presupposes a certain amount of will power in a child, 
and can appeal only to children who have this; still it is possibls to ar- 
range the work so that a minimum of will power is necessary and to ad- 
just it constantly to suit a growing power. To this end, a low standard 
of work is permitted in the beginning, and whether the model is a good 
or a poor one, the child has it when it is finished, thus is used that in- 
stinct for ownership which in other forms of school work is shown in 
collections of various kinds. In an article on -The Psychology of Own- 
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ership" in the Pedagogical Seminar}' for December, 1889, the author 
says: '*The desire to own is one of the strongest passions of child life." 
Further, **As in labor, ownership was conceived, so in labor its real 
sweets are to be found." 

A paragraph in this article throws much light upon the subject of 
manual training and this instinct for ownership: 

*'Here lies the true value of manual training in our schools: That 
the child may learn how much more valuable is the article which he had 
made with his own hands with his own labor. It gives a knowledge from 
whence the sweetness of possession derives its source. The technique 
is of practical use, the learning how is valuable, but much more valuable 
is it for the child to learn the divinity of labor. No one who has worked 
with hammer and saw, and learned how rich in pleasure is the possession 
of an article derived from hard labor, can consider work a degradation. 
It puts the child in sympathy with labor and the laborer. Looked at 
from this point of view, no one factor has greater possibilities of develoj>- 
ing the child than that of manual training. It puts the child in sympathy 
with men. He rubs in large grains of the stuff we call humanity, and 
for this reason it is essential that the child should be allowed to make 
things he wants, and also that the things made should belong to him." 

I have spoken of the child's instinctive love of ownership as a means 
which is used in shopwork to get him to exert his will and intellect. 
When he is a mere baby he is content with anything which is given him. 
But gradually these things which are his by right, and which he can 
have, become undesirable. He wants new things. He hasn't learned 
to play with toys, and what he gets loses its value as soon as the instinct 
for ownership is satisfied. But bye and bye he learns to use the things 
which he owns, and then their value begins to be felt. Then he wishes 
to own things for what they can bring him in the way of pleasure. It is 
at this point that shopwork will begin to appeal to a boy, or to a girl 
either for that matter, if properly presented. Together with the desire 
to possess comes the desire to possess things which can be used. This 
is the teacher's opportunity, and the question is, how shall she use it? 
The sloyd people say, "Give the children a course of useful models," but 
the teacher, not knowing minutely the minds of these little individuals, 
has no way of judging what would be useful to them. They are more 
individual than we as adults are, for they haven't been put through the 
leveling process which most of us have; and the things they want they 
want intensely, and the things they do not want they cannot often be per- 
suaded into working for. It seemed there was no logical way out of the 
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difficulty but to allow the children to decide for themselves what they 
should make, and this plan has been adopted. 

Another instinct of which we take advantage is that for physical 
activity. The children are allowed to make large things if they wish to. 
I have a frail little girl of eight in a private school where the same 
method is operative, who has made a sled for her own use this winter. 

These two motives, love of possession and love of physical activity, 
are the two we employ to get the children to want shopwork. Many 
children come for the work who think they want it and do want it for a . 
brief time. If we succeed in carrying a child past the point where the 
tools are a novelty to him, where he comes merely for the pleasure of 
feeling ownership in them for a brief hour, to the point where he wants 
the work for itself, we have one with whom it is worth while to spend 
much time and energ}'. 

That our methods of teaching manual training should have followed 
the methods of teaching other forms of school work is but natural. Per- 
haps it ought not to occasion surprise that we have gone to extremes and 
have over-systematized our handwork. Its very nature invites this. But 
a reaction is surely setting in. 'I'he man who would throw a boy into 
the water, that he may learn to swim, would also put a boy in a shop and 
let him learn to construct. As in the first case, he would stand by and 
see that the boy did not drown; so in the second he would stand by and 
see that he did not destroy, and he would ofter suggestions. 

Those who come in contact with street boys to any extent — with boys 
who earn a living by selling papers and blacking shoes, and similar 
street occupations — are impressed with the fact that these boys have 
something which the ordinary school boy has not. The street boy has 
objectionable vices, but he cannot be called mediocre; he is an individual 
to be reckoned with. He has initiative. He thinks quickly, and he does 
not wait for anyone else to tell him how to act. In the end his vices will 
probably swallow up his virtues, and for this reason we do not leave our 
children to the street. As we study these children, however, I think we 
find that there is something in their training which we would do well to 
carry into our schools. This opportunity of the street is initiative — a 
thing a boy needs and under which he progresses most rapidly. 

Such a plan of shopwork as I am endeavoring to describe includes 
this opportunity in initiative. The children not only choose a model, 
but they choose style and size. 'I'hen fitting together is actually planned. 
There are no ready-made drawings given out. I do not mean to say that 
all of the children actually plan all of their work; they are only advanc- 
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ing toward this desirable end, and they have to be helped over many 
rough places. I insist always that I be shown a drawing, or that the 
model be described and that the dimensions of each piece be written 
down on a piece of paper and kept for reference. More often than not, 
I help a boy to decide upon dimensions, always hoping that he will be 
able to do more of it on the next piece. 

The following is not an unusual case, I fear: The other day I asked 
a young girl of about fifteen, who is taking shopwork in a large school, 
what she was making. She replied, "A box; and," she added, "I have 
to make it over." "Why?" I asked. "Because it is too small." I then 
asked what the box was to be used for, and she said that it was only a 
box, not one for any especial purpose. I asked, "How can it be too 
small then?" The answer was what I expected: "It is smaller than the 
drawing called for." 

To teach a child to do a thing because the drawing says so is like 
teaching him to think thus-and-so because the book says so. If it is 
necessary that he should have a better reason than authority for think- 
ing a certain thing, why should it not be required of him that he have a 
better reason than authority for acting a certain way? 

To the question of accuracy, I would answer that there are always 
duplicate dimensions in a model made of several pieces, and these dimen- 
sions must be the same or the whole cannot be put together. Further, 
that there comes a time, sooner or later, in every boy's shop experience 
when the purpose is so definite that the model must be definite also. 
The boy who makes the music cabinet must not get the whole too small 
to contain the sheets of music. There are so many natural opportunities 
for training in accuracy that I cannot explain to my own satisfaction why 
we have always insisted on having a model the size originally called for, 
if there is no clear reason for this. I should not wish to stand for train- 
ing a child to change his mind to suit his convenience, but if his conven- 
ience coincided with a real, honest reason for changing his mind, he should 
be taught that honesty demands that he change it and act accordingly. 

Not all of the boys who come to the shop have recognized wants 
which can be filled there. This is considered the worst calamity of all. 
Their grandfathers would not have been considered boys at all if they 
had not had wants which could be supplied by a knife and a piece of 
wood. So we are often obliged to go to the bottom of things and create 
wants. This is done by means of pictures and models, and by suggest- 
ing a variety of things, and by sending the children to the different mem- 
bers of the family to talk over family wants. 
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The value of making the work purposeful from tfu chilli's standpoint 
cannot be over-stated. I would even go so far as to say that a poorly- 
made sled taken to the country and actually used for the variety of pur- 
poses for which a sled is useful, would be of far greater value to a child 
educationally than a large number of set models kept until the end of 
the term and then exhibited. It is in this very direction that the oppor- 
tunity of the manual-training teacher lies. 

I once showed a small public-school girl of perhaps ten years a num- 
ber of pieces of dolls' furniture, and asked her if she would care to make 
some of them. She wai visibly excited al the thought; but when I asked 
her what she would do with them when they were made, she evidently 
threw herself into her usual mental attitude towards school work in gen- 
eral, and said, "I should like to put them in the big exhibition case 
upstairs." 

I believe that the desire for a certain amount of show is natural to 
every child; but when a child prefers to give up all claim to such things 
as toys which she herself has made, I believe some abnormal influence 
has been acting upon her. The exhibition case is a most artificial pur- 
pose for school work. Only give the children a chance and they will 
teach ns better purposes than this. We can trust them, for as they are 
nearer to nature, so are they truer to nature. We theorize; the children 
feel. Our very theories blunt our feelings. We are never sure of them. 
But in a little child we have something which is all feeling — pure, prim- 
itive, direct. Why not use his feelings to test our theories by, especially 
in those things which concern himself.' At any rate, we have nothing 
better to go by. If the whole plan of nature is purposeful, then each 
child is here for a purpose. The germ of the purpose is in the child. 
How shall we ever find this out and be able to give him that help which 
ought to be ours to give — wisdom — if we always dictate to him instead 
of allowing him to talk to usi* 





METHODS OF WOOD-FINISHING* 
E . II. Sheldon. 

E are indebted to Mr. Van Deusen for his practical, 
scholarly, tabulated receipts on wood-finishing. If all 
or even half of his '*good," ''fair" and blank colors, 
with their various intensities will *' pan out " with our 
boys in their final .struggle with the table or stool over 
which they have worked many hours, then his name 
will be handed down by them to posterity and their children will rise 
up and call him blessed. 

There is no phase of our work, in my opinion, so delightful to pupil 
or instrustor as that of developing the beauties of materials by the fin- 
ishing process; and on the other hand, is there anything more disap- 
pointing than an expanse of smears and streaks covering the hours and 
hours of painstaking construction work, for which in all probability their 
mothers have already cleared a vacant place in the parlor. Those of 
you who have adopted the furniture method of finishing off your pupils 
are familiar with these tragedies. The '* forty-niners " of this associa- 
tion who have gone through the four-coats-and-rubbing-down process, 
can appreciate Mr. Van Deusen 's little can of brown stain and his wax 
pot. 

At the Chicago Manual Training School we used to devote seventy- 
five hours to cabinet work. Finishing by the old process, I used to con- 
sider twenty hours necessary for a pupil to finish his piece successfully. 
This process also involved about forty per cent of the total cost of his 
piece. Our aim was shine not harmony. Next to the paymaster the 
greatest benefactor of the manual-training teacher is the individual who 
invented flat finishes and straight lines in construction, these styles 
fit so well the ability, experience and comprehension of the beginner. 

As Mr. Van Deusen suggests, practical information on wood-finish- 
ing that meets the requirements of the manual-training shop is scarce. 
The materials and processes must be such that the inexperienced pupil 
will not spoil the results of a season's work, yet his ambition and pride 
prompts a finishing no less artistic than that of a professional. 

> This paper was presented to the Illinois Manual Arts A.ssociation, Peoria, Feb. 
i8, 1905, in discussing the paper by C. S. Van Deusen, which was printed in the 
January issue of the Manual Training Magazine. 
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I am reminded here of an acquaintance of mine who had been 
appointed to a position as manual-training teacher and wished to post 
himself, during the vacation, more thoroughly on wood-finishing. He 
therefore offered his services free to a large furniture manufacturing 
concern known to be much in sympathy with manual training. He was 
assured he would always be welcome in the shop to absorb what he 
could, but they would not trust any of their work to him. They knew 
too well the disasters that accompany the inexperienced in their efforts 
in this line. Experience, I believe, is about the only reliable guide in 
wood-finishing. 

The pupil, the material to be finished, and the drying conditions, 
must be considered often before the method. For example, my exper- 
ience with acetate of iron, which Mr. Van Deusen credits with a goodly 
proportion of " fair " and " goods," was always very satisfactory on sin- 
gle sample pieces, but the boys got quite unsatisfactory results with it 
because of the widely different action of the stain on different pieces in 
their construction. It often barely changed the color of a second-growth 
piece of oak, while it turned the parts from the old stock very dark. 
The tannic acid in oak makes the stains relying on this quality uncertain. 

Last year at Evanston with our oak pieces we adopted the plan of 
selecting the color desired regardless of material or ability of the finisher. 
If our acetate of iron was unsuccessful we followed it up with a coat of 
Brenig's weathered oak — an oil stain pleasing in color and one with 
which the boys were uniformly successful. As a last resort we had a 
cure-all in a black flemish wood enamel that would cover the sins of 
Sodom. It could be poured on and spread around with a stick and yet 
dry out beautifully smooth and rich in appearance. But as Mr. Van 
Deusen suggests, it was on the wood, not in it. 

My experience with water stains has been somewhat unsatisfactory 
on account of their tendency to fade. They usually consist of a can of 
water and a little aniline dye, notwithstanding the label and the price. I 
went through a season of it four years ago when I was sure I had solved 
the finish prpblem. Mrs. Sheldon now has a table made and finished at 
that time and she has to move the centerpiece on the top daily to keep it 
all fading at the same rate. 

Water stains also necessitate more or less sand-papering after they 
have been applied, to smooth down the grain which raises under its 
action. In this process a beginner is liable to cut through and streak 
the surface, though the tendency of the grain to raise under the influence 
of a water stain can be offset considerably by adding glycerine. 
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For a dark flemish oak finish we found we got very satisfactory re- 
sults by using the acetate of iron, first following this with a dark water 
stain before using the oil. This process does not raise the grain and 
gives a dark finish not of the dead black appearance of the logwood 
stains. 

We made a practice of following all of our stain finishes with a very 
thin coat of shellac and a coat of wax. The shellac adds greatly to the 
permanency and tone of the finish. We were quite successful with the 
acetate of iron in finishing sycamore. This wood I have found very 
satisfactory in our work in all but the finishing process. It works easily, 
retains its shape, glues well, and finishes comparatively easy with shellac 
rubbed-down finish, but practically all of the stains I have used except 
the iron detract from its app>earance. This, when rubbed down with 
linseed oil, gives a very rich brown finish. 

Oil stains have these desirable features to recommend them to the 
manual-training teacher: They are slow-drying and are rubbed off; 
they can be blended, increased or decreased in intensity and, to a con- 
siderable extent, can be removed from hard woods; they do not raise the 
grain and can be made reasonably permanent with a coat of thin shellac. 
Oil stains have not been a success in the very dark finishes, especially 
for oak. The acid qualities in such a stain cannot be combined with an 
oil and be effective in darkening the silver streak of a quarter-sawed sur- 
face. This is very noticeable in using colored fillers. Any combination 
of colors desired can be obtained in the porous portions of the wood but 
the silver streak always comes up smiling as before. 

I am glad to know the effect of heat on some of the finishes, but 
would have found its application diflScult last year. Confront a man 
with twenty-four boys mixed in with a carload of furniture — ^the position 
common to many of our manual-training teachers now-a-days — and he 
has little time to think of that kind of heat ; he is usually troubled with 
another kind. He has several kinds of finish going the rounds; one boy 
is thinning the shellac with turpentine, another is dipping his brush in 
the wrong can, while still another replenishes his supply of weathered 
oak from the bog oak can. The fumings under these circumstances are 
not along the lines suggested by Mr. Van Deusen. 

Several years ago I adopted this plan for issuing my finishes. I 
asked my classes to bring in Baker's cocoa cans. We made wooden 
corks for these with holes in them through which we drove the brush 
handles. This did not interfere with the use of the brush, and insured the 
lid always being kept on the can. It also kept dirt and other brushes out. 
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We fitted our cans with various sized brushes ranging from one to 
two inches to adapt them to the various requirements. I have known 
shellac to remain fluid in these cans an entire vacation. When I see 
cone-top shellac cans going out at J5C each I am inclined to think the 
purchaser is being buncoed. We used open-neck bottles, such as small 
milk bottles for acid stains. This method of issuing finishes prevents 
evaporation and preserves their uniformity. 

Notwithstanding the fact that high polish is becoming obsolete frtmi 
the manual-training point of view, I do not think it should be overlooked 
entirely by an instructor. T have reduced it after considerable experi- 
mentation to three or four coats of shellac, rubbing between with water 
and pummice to a surface, and polishing with oil and pummice. I use 
wood alcohol shellac for economy. My experience is that with a tur- 
pentine varnish the drying time and conditions are much harder to meet 
than with shellac, though it is somewhat easier to apply. The defects 
in applying a turpentine varnish are much harder to remedy than those 
in shellac, and they are one of the certainties in this work. 

I wish to say in this connection that it is an unfortunate mistake on 
the part of a teacher to impose on or permit a pupil to undertake a piece 
of work beyond his ability, and one which he cannot finish well, but in 
my opinion it is a much greater mistake to impose on him a task beneath 
his ability, for which he has no sympathy or respect. Give the average 
thirteen-year-old just a reasonably correct knowledge and independence 
with his tools and then let him make a man's chair. He will rise to the 
task like a man and develop wonderfully in that direction. Give him a 
tile and a stick from which to make a paper-knife and he will lower him- 
self to its requirements. If there is a question as to what he can or can- 
not do without spoiling it, give him the benefit of the doubt and he will 
win out nine times out of ten. 
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TIIK ILLINOIS MANUAL ARTS ASSOCIATION. 

Members and guests to the numlier of fifty assembled in Peoria to attend the 
second annual meeting of the Illinois Manual Arts Association at Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, Friday and Saturday, February' 17-1S, 1905. Of special interest on the 
first day were the exhibits of Bradley Institute, arranged by the Peoria School Crafts 
Club under the direction of Fred I). Crawshaw, president, and Presson W.Thomson, 
chairman of committee on e-\hibits. Many of the visiting teachers also availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to visit the manual training departments of two of the Peo- 
ria public schools, where the shops with their equipments and classes at work were 
thrown open to inspection. These were the Franklin school, where manual training 
is taught in all the grades, and the high school. There were also extensive exhibits 
by all branches of the Department of Manual Arts of Bradley Institute, as well as a 
number of choice pieces of work brought by visiting members. The opportunity to 
study these exhibits constituted a most valuable feature of the meeting, and not 
willingly does the writer dismiss the matter with but a passing mention. 

At five o'clock on Friday afternoon the members and their guests began to as- 
semble in the reception rooms of Bradley Institute, and asocial time was indulged in 
till the hour for the banquet. 

Shortly after six o'clock ushers led the way to the spacious dining room, where 
the dinner prepared and .served by the youug women of the Domestic Science De- 
partment was thoroughly enjoyed. The tables were arranged in the form of an '^K" 
and lighted by the soft rays of over one hundred miniature electric lights placed 
within red tissue-paper tulips. A most delightful decorative scheme was completed 
by the use of smilax, potted plants, and banks of palms and ferns. The decorations 
were designed by E. V. l^wrence. Department of Manual Arts, Bradley Institute, who 
was a.ssisted in their execution by the class in electrical construction under C. S. 
Van Deu.sen. 

At the cr>nclusion of the dinner the speakers of the evening were introduced by 
the i)resident of the association, Charles A. Bennett. Mr. Bennett expressed the 
pleasure of the association occasioned by the presence of the ladies, of whom there 
were eleven. 

Dr. T. C. Burgess, Director of Bradley Institute, was then introduced, and re- 
peated the very cordial welcome extended to the association one year ago. 

srPERINTKNDENT STABLKTON'S ADDRESS. 

The principal address of the evening was then delivered by Superintendent J. 
K. Stableton, of the public schools of Bloomington, Illinois, on "Some Problems I 
Have Met in Organizing Manual Training in Public Schools." He said in part: 

"Right at the outset 1 want to say that I have been asked to tell about what we 
have l)een trying to do. I shall have to talk about the beginnings of things, then, 
for we have not yet gotten things into the shape we would like to see them. 
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"Four years ago there was no form of manual training in the Hloomington 
schools; but I became convinced that the introduction of this work was neccessary, 
aod decided to try an entering wedge. I found that the board was not ver}' sympa- 
thetic, but 1 would not let that deter me. I found one of the janitors who had a lit- 
tle spare time and who was willing to take hold of something with some of the boys. 
This janitor was a mechanic and had a kit of tools and a work bench. We found 
twenty-five dollars somewhere to buy more tools with, secured another l)ench, and 
made a start in one of the basement rooms by having the boys make some boxes and 
other articles that were needed alx)ut the school. 

"This was a small beginning, but it attracted more or less attention; we had a 
good many pleased visitors; we were arousing an interest in the work; we even suc- 
ceeded in inducing a few of the members of the l)oard to contribute toward the neces- 
sary expense. 

"This work was all in the upper grades; what could be done for the lower 
grades.' The supervisor of the grades look hold of the work and offered to teach 
the teachers. It was made purely voluntary. Those teachers who were willing met 
at stated intervals and received instruction in raffia work, basketry, etc. 

"Up to this time there had been no provision made by the board for the pur- 
chase of material, but by the close of this first year we succeeded in getting a small 
appropriation. We had succeeded also in getting a good many people interested in 
manual training, not only the boys and girls and the teachers and some of the mem- 
bers of the l)oard, but a good many people outside the schools. 

"A committee from the W^oman's Club came to visit the school to learn more 
about the work. I took them down to the basement and showed them the room 
labeled 'Manual Training.' The committee was anxious to know what to do. We 
decided that the best thing to do was to create and develop public sentiment. The 
committee recommended that the Woman's Club pledge itself to raise five hundred 
dollars and undertake to convince the board that the people are interested in the 
work and want it in the schools. The club voted to adopt the committee's recom- 
mendation. 

"The next fall term Mr. Adams came to work with us and we started to fit up a 
shop. The boys, with the help of the instructor, built six benches accommodating 
four pupils each. We bought some tools, a very meager equipment, and began work 
with classes — high school pupils in the forenoon, and seventh and eighth grade pupils 
in the afternoon. 

"Last year we added six wood-turning lathes to our shop equipment, and the 
present year a band saw and new bench tops. 

"I may say right here that one of the principles upon which our work is based is 
that everything that is made should be of some use, either to the maker or to an- 
other. 

"We have only one school in which every grade has some form of handwork. .\t 
the Irving school we have raffia work and weaving in the first four grades, sewing in 
the fifth, sixth and seventh, and shop-work in the seventh and eighth grades. We 
also have cooking now in all our eighth grades and the first year of the high school, 
as well as the shopwork. 

"In what I have to say to you here tonight I am including under the term man- 
ual training anything that gives opportunity for work in manual forms. For example, 
at one of our schools the boys with the assistance of the janitor dug a flower pit for 
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use in connection with our nature study work. The pit is constructed like an out- 
door cellar and is provided with a glass roof; it is sixteen feel long, ten feel wide, and 
about six feet deep — the bottom being about four feet below the level of the ground. 
"In this flower pit were set Out slips by the grade children. To the first grade 
children were given slips of impaliens sultana; second grade, csleus; third grade, sal- 
via; to the children of the other grades, red, while and pink geraniumt. Each child 
had his own slip which he planted, watered and cared for. The slips were set out in 
boxes which had been made in the manual-training shop, l^ter on as the plants be- 
gan to grow and demanded more room we bought three thousand small pots and 
gave them out. The children were then instructed as to how to pot the plants. The 




potting having been accomplished, the pots were collected and placed in the pit to 
be kept over winter, the plants to be used in the spring in setting out beds. Each 
pot was provided with a label containing its individual owner's name. 

"Now there is no question in my mind as to the value of the work to those boys 
in the digging and the construction of those pits, and later on also in helping to lay 
out the beds of flowers for the beautifying of the school grounds. 

"By spring we shall have several thousand tine plants to set out in beds, and 
thus we shall be able to connect the work of the boys directly with the beautifying of 
the school grounds. I believe firmly in the value of this cultivation of the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in the world around us. We have found that this woilt appeals 
very strongly to a certain class of boys — not all, however. 

"During the present year in our manual-training shop we selected a number of 
our best workers and constructed nine domestic-science tables for use in three of the 
ward schools. These tables are quite complete, are furnished with cupboards. 
shelves, drawers, zinc lops, etc., and answer our purposes nicely. The c( 
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these table> involved quite a variety of work, and because of the practical nature of the 
undertaking and the definite end in view the boys took hold with a great deal of interest. 

••The problem of expense comes to us as it comes to all. We have our pupils 
purchase their own material. The teacher, the tools, and the place to work are fur- 
nished. In the case of articles made for the ust; of the school, of course, we provide 
the material.'' 

Mr. Stableton then exhibited to the association a model observation bee-hive 
that had Ixien made in the Bloomington schools. It is designed to accommodate a 
single comb taken from an ordinary standard hive. It has an ingenious arrangement 
which permits it to l)e placed on the inside ledge of any school window giving the 
l)ees access to the open air yet preventing their entrance into the school room. If a 
comb be taken from an ordinary hive with about a pint or so of bees and placed in 
this observation hive the bees immediately set about establishing a colony of their 
own by raising a fjueen. This they will start to do within two days, preparing sev- 
eral royal cells. In sixteen days the queen hatches out and the remaining royal cells 
are destroyed. The observation hive is provided with glass sides through which the 
various activities of the l>ees may be safely and easily observed. The study of the 
pollen brought in by the bees leads off into botany, another interesting field of na- 
ture study. After observing these hives for a time both teachers and pupils began 
to a.sk questions; they wanted to know more about the bees, their habits and life his- 
tory; and so they were referred to books in the public librarj*. Mr. Stableton expects 
to have one of these hives in every school in Bloomington, and they are being made 
in the manual-training shop for that purpose. 

Mr. Stableton concluded his address by having thrown upon the screen over fifty 
photographic illustrations of the manual-training and nature-study work carried on in 
the Bloomington schools. There were slides showing classes in the various forms of 
handwork in the grade rooms, the wood-working shop, the printing office, the flower 
pits, the obser\ation hive in action, flower beds in full bloom, and portions of the 
annual school flower show. The photographs were excellent and the lantern slides 
unusually well executed for this class of work. 

The audience gave the closest attention throughout and indicated its approval 
most generously at the close of the addre.ss. 

Mr. Bennett in introducing the next speaker said that he was glad that the con- 
stitution of the Illinois Manual Arts A.ssociation is broad enough to include some 
who are not teachers and that the list of charter members includes the name of the 
president of the board of trustees of Bradley Institute, Mr. Oliver J. Bailey. 

Mr. Bailey, after speaking of his pleasure in being a member of the association, 
proceeded to comment in a very practical and appreciative manner upon the address 
of the evening, concluding with the motion that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. 
Stableton for his most interesting and instructive address. The motion was promptly 
seconded and carried with applause. 

Superintendent N. C. Dougherty, of the Peoria public schools, was introduced 
and spoke of the changes that have come over the school during the past twenty-five 
years, and showed that the.se changes are in part attributable to the new spirit that 
has been brought in by the manual-training idea. 

The secretary's report was then presented including the reading of the miuQtes 
of the previous meeting and an outline of the work accomplished by the association 
through its executive committee. 
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The following candidates, as recommended by the executive committee, were 
elected to membership : 

August Ahrens, director of industrial arts; Quincy, III., public schools. 

Miss Anna G. Brown, director of manual training, Jacksonville, 111., public 
schools. 

Sheldon L. Dickinson, head teacher. Von Humboldt School, Chicago. 

Joseph W. Paul, assistant in manual training, Rockford, III., public schools. 

Charles F. Perry, in charge of mechanical department shops. University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 

Sinclair J. Work, director of manual training, Elgin, 111., public schools. 

The following members were elected by ballot to serve as nominating committee 
and report at the Saturday morning session: C. H. Bailey, Decatur; P. W. Thom- 
son, Peoria; A. P. Laughlin. La Grange. 

At the conclusion of the busine.ss meeting the president's address was delivered 
by Charles A. Bsnnitt, Bradley Institute; subject: "The Illinois Manual Arts 
Association; Its Field and Its Work." This address will be published in full in the 
July number of this magazine. 

The Friday evening session adjourned at 10:20 p. m. 

At 9:25 a, m. Saturday the Association was called to order by President Bennett. 
The executive committee had previously given notice of its intention to save time 
for discussion by publishing in advance of the meeting the leading papers pro- 
grammed. The principal speakers were allowed ten minutes in which to present any 
new matter or to epitomize the published papers. 

The report of the Committee on Manual Training for Rural Schools was called 
for. Two members of this committee were unable to be present at the meeting: L. 
A. Hatch, State Normal School, De Kalb, chairman; O. L. MrMurry, Chicago Nor- 
mal School. A preliminary report of a part of the committee's work, however, had 
been published, and was before the association; see the Manital Training Maga- 
zine. Vol. 6, No. 2, January, 1905, pp. 75-Si. The discussion of the topic was 
opened by the third member of the committee, A. P. Laughlin, LaGrange. 

Mr. Laughlin's report appealed somewhat at a disadvantage in the absence of 
the complete work of the committee, but he consented to go on and make the best 
of the situation. 

The subject was then thrown open to a general discussion which was partici- 
pated in quite freely. The following members spoke: P. W\ Thomson, Peoria; H. 
G. Hatch, Rockford; E. H. Sheldon, Chicago; L. H. Burch, Macomb; L. I. Brower, 
Springfield; Miss Anna G. Brown, Jacksonville; J. W^ Paul, Rockford; C. W. Kent, 
Rock Island; Louis A. Bacon, Indianapolis; Miss C.Curtis Townsend, Quincy; H. S. 
Dickinson, Moline; Douglas Donaldson, Joliet; I. S. Griffith, Oak Park; F. I). Craw- 
shaw, Peoria. The problem is one that evidently engages the interest of many of 
the members, and the discussion, while profitable to all, made it clear that the sub- 
ject has not been exhausted. Upon motion, it was decided that the investigation of 
the rural school problems be continued by the committee of the association increased 
to five members. 

The next topic was " Manual Training Equipments " presented by Charles H. 
Bailey, director of manual training, James Millikin University, Decatur. This paper 
had l>een published in the Manual Training Magazine for January, and Mr. 
Bailey simply outlined the plan upon which he had conducted his study and his ob- 
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ject in so doing. Considerable merriment was provoked by the statement that in 
reply to a request for information one superintendent in an abscure town wrote that 
there was very little manual training in the schools of his town, but that ** in the 
high school one of the teachers had been doing a little work with the boys in foot 
ball in the fall and some track work in the spring." 

The topic was further discussed by Clarence E. DePuy, department of mechan- 
ical engineering, Lewis Institute, Chicago, who stated that as his experience had 
been largely with wood-working and more advanced shopwork, his remarks would be 
confined to wood-working. 

Mr. DePuy suggested the following as the minimum of equipment : A bench 
with a vise, backsaw, jack plane, try square, marking gauge, knife, one or two 
chisels, hammer, rule and oil stone. If possible, add to these cross-cut and rip saws, 
and make the edge tools individual. The presentation of this topic also elicited a 
lively and practical discussion. 

Clinton S. Van Deusen, Bradley Institute, was then introduced to speak on 
"Methods of Wood-Finishing Suitable for the Manual-Training Shop." Mr. Van 
Deusen's paper had been published in the January number of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, but certain additional and later experiments remained to be reported 
and a quantity of new material was presented. The actual samples of wood, the ap- 
paratus used, etc., were exhibited and many of the points were brought out much 
more clearly than is possible in a written account. 

Reference was made to an article on a " Secret Process of Coloring Gray Ma- 
ple" that appeared in the Grand Rapids Furniture Record iox December, 1904. 

The discussion was opened by E. H. Sheldon, Chicago, whose paper will be 
found elsewhere in the magazine. 

The last number of the program was a paper closing the discussion on wood-fin- 
ishing written by Professor Frank Forrest Frederick, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
In the absence of Professor Frederick the paper was read by the secretary. 

Following the program there was held the regular business meeting. The ques- 
tion of the reduction of the membership dues to one dollar was taken up and freely 
discussed on both sides. When put before the house it ^.-as determined by a decisive 
vote to retain the dues at three dollars, thus committing the association to an ag- 
gressive work in the state, and providing the funds wherewith the same may be 
prosecuted. 

The association also formally recorded its hearty endorsement of the plans out- 
lined in the president's address and requested its publication in the Manual 
Training Magazine. 

The following candidates, as recommended by the executive committee, were 
elected to membership : 

Louis A. B icon, supervisor of manual training, Indianapolis, Ind, public schools. 

A. L. Clark, director of manual training. Oak Park, 111., high school. 

W. R. Davis, instructor in manual training, Evanston, 111., public school. 

H. S. Dickinson, director of manual training, Moline, 111., public schools. 

W. M. Jones, special student in manual training. State Normal University,Normal. 

Miss Anna S. Lagergren, instructor in manual training, State Institution for the 
Blind, Jacksonville, 111. 

Miss C. Curtis Townsend, supervisor of primary manual arts and drawing, 
Quincy, 111., public schools. 
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The re ort of the nominating committee was adopted, and the present officers 
re-elected for another year: President, Charles A. Bennett, Bradley Institute; Vice- 
President, Ira S. Griffith, Oak Park ; Secretary-Treasurer, William T. Bawden, 
Normal. 

It was decided to accept the invitation from President James to hold the 1906 
meeting of the Association at the University of Illinois. 

After the transaction of other necessary business the meeting adjourned at 
i2;45 p. M. William T. Bawden. 

SCHOOL CRAFTS CLUB. 

A meeting of the School Crafts Club was held at the Hotel Brevoort, January 
13, 1905. The principal features of the program were Dr. J. P. Haney's address on 
*' The Preparation of Professional Papers," and Prof. C. R. Richards' account of 
"The Handicrafts of India and Burma," The latter, which was illustrated by lan- 
tern sildes, will be found in full in the January and the present numbers of the 
Manual Training Magazine. 

The followihg synopsis, which does scant justice to Or. Haney's eloquent appeal 
for careful and systematic effort in professional work, is the best report at present 
obtainable: 

The Selection of Topic. 

1. Constructive and developmental. 

2. Analytical and comparative. 

3. Historical. 

4. Philosophical and critical. 

To discover topics view one's work in the light of the points suggested above. 

Necessary overlapping of suggested divisions. Unity comes from keeping one 
main point in view. 

Keep continually turning subject over in mind, noting good subjects for con- 
sideration. Examples cited. 

The Gathering of Material. 

After determination of topic makey?rj/ or general 2iX\2\^s\s. Decide upon main 
divisions. Try to think the article from start to finish. 

Make a tentative synopsis on these lines. 

Consider each main division and make systematic notes upon it. 

Adopt uniform size of paper for all notes and manuscripts. 

Make specific reference to article and page when taking notes. 

The Organization of Material. 

Collate on lines of tentative synopsis. 

Prepare detailed synopsis, using plenty of paper. 

Develop introduction, exposition, summary. 

Keep main and subdivision titles, but aim to make direct statements following 
each. 

Particularize details in numerical order. 

Seek to have sequence show the connection plainly. 

When synopsis is complete the sense of entire article should appear as a series 
of short, crisp sentences. 
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7'//*' Dei'clopmcnt of Material. 

Prepare for writing first draft of article by careful reading for twenty minutes or 
so of some succinct straight-forward writer. Note his simplicity of statement. Aim 
to make yours as simple. 

Use short sentences. When a long sentence gives you trouble, break it into 
shorter ones. Keep a dictionary- of synonyms at hand. 

Keep logical connection of parts plain. Make it possible to use thus, hence, 
therefore, etc., and do use these words frequently. They help the reader. 

All subdivisions should serve as te.xts for topics paragraphs. In first draft do 
not worr}' over elegance of form - aim for clear-cut simple statement. 

The Edit! It}:: of the Eirst Draft. 

Read aloud first draft, keeping sharp eye on relative pronouns. See that tenses 
of related verbs agree. 

Take the reader's point of view and elaborate any explanation that is not plain. 
Rewrite each sentence till perfect smoothness results. 

Second draft should b-j completed as for printer — wide margins and but one side 
of paper used. 

Hiwks That Will //i'l/>. 

Barrett Wendell — Knglish Composition. Scribner. 
George I*. Haker — The [Principles of .\rgumentation. Ginn. 
Scott & Denny — Composition, Rhetoric. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
C. Johnson — Elements of Literary Criticism. Harper. 

The usual exhibition of school work, etc., formed a part of the evening's pro- 
gram. A. W. Garritt gave an interesting account of some experiments in commer- 
cial work, which is now an important feature in the New York public .school course. 
Some fine examples of posters, suitable for schoolroom decoration, were shown by 
Herman Bucher. Specimens of school work were presented by Walter A. Cleveland 
and others. Refreshments were served as usual at the close of a most pleasant and 
profitable evening. — W. F. V^room. 
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Clinton S . Van D e u s e n . 

The National Educational Association is to meet this year at Asbury Park 
and Ocean Cirove, N. J., July 3-7. Arthur H. Chamberlain, the president of the 
Manual Training Department is arranging an attractive program, and a very interest - 
ing meeting is expected. The department is to devote one half-day session exclu- 
sively to its own work. On the second day it will hold a joint session with the Sec- 
ondary Department and on the third day a joint session will be held with the Art De- 
partment. In addition to the President's address, Frank M. McMurry of New York 
City has been secured for a part on the program of the first day, and others will soon 
be secured. For the second day's session Charles H. Keyes of Hartford, Conn., 
Charles F. Warner of Springfield, Mass., and Miss Katharine E. Dopp of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are among those to take part. At the joint meeting with the Art 
Department such men as James P. Haney and Charles K. Richards of New York, 
and Mr. Kissack of St. Louis, will be heard from. 

The Eastern Manual Training Association is making preparations for its next 
annual convention, which on invitiation of Vice-president Pickwick, meets this year 
in Newark, N. J. The executive committee have fixed upon June 30 and July i, as 
the dates. From the fact that the National Educational Association holds its sessions 
during the following week and only a short distance away, it is expected that this 
coming convention will be attended by more people interested in manual training than 
any meeting in the history of the Association. 

Five sessions will be held in the two days and although the program is not defin- 
itely arranged, enough has been settled to assure a very profitable meeting. Among 
the speakers secured are such men as Dr. John Hughes, of Toronto, Canada; Capt. 
Crawford, of the United States Navy; Henry C. Pearson, of the Horace Mann School 
of Teachers College, New York City ; Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, New York City, and others of equal prominence. Efforts are being made A.o 
secure speakers who can give some thoughts on manual training from the stand- 
point of other nations, which will be of benefit to the American idea. A few of the 
subjects to be presented are; " The Development of Creative Instinct through the Man- 
ual Arts," "Elementary' Principals in Manual Training," "The Correlation of Nature 
Study and Primary Manual Training," '* Pottery," etc. One session will be devoted 
to domestic science, and a feature of it will be the report of the committee appointed 
last year to arrange a course in handwork, for girls in the grammar and high school. 

The "Proceedings of the Philadelphia Convention" of last summer are now being 
distributed. It will be noticed that, typographically, the book is an improvement 
upon previous editions, while the articles contained, notably those upon the subject 
of grade work and domestic science, form no small contribution to the literature of 
manual training. The book is sent free to members ; to others the price is twenty- 
five cents. Appended to the " Proceedings " is a " Directory of Manual-Training 
Teachers " which is the latest and most complete thus far issued. Every year addi- 
tions and corrections will be made to render this list as full and accurate as possible. 

1905] 177 
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The plan for establishing branches of the Association, provided for at the Phila 
delphia meeting, seems to be receiving favor, and the formation of such organizations 
will undoubtedly tend to increase the membership and strength of the Association. 
In Allegheny Co., Pa. there is such a branch consisting of about fifty members from 
the schools of Allegheny, Pittsburg, Homestead and vicinity. Last year several lec- 
tures were delivered by Dr. H. H. Holbrook on psychology, which were most excellent 
and instructive. These meetings are well attended and discussion free to all. 

The Western Drawing and Manual Training Association will hold its twelfth 
annual meeting in Chicago, April 25 to 28 inclusive. The strength of the program is 
indicated by the following selections : Address : " Education ip Art and Handicraft 
as a Factor in Social Development," Miss Jane Addams, Hull House. Illustrated 
Lecture : " The Arts and Crafts of the Orient," Prof. Charles R. Richards, Teachers 
College, New York City. Illustrated Paper : " Relation of Art Instruction and Manual 
Training in Public Schools," Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Indianapolis. Paper : 
*• Art-Crafts and Drawing in Grammar Grades," William E. Roberts, Cleveland. 
Illustrated Paper: " Handwork in an Elementary School," Fred. D. Crawshaw, Peoria; 
Dr. Katherine E. Dopp, The University of Chicago ; Luther A. Hatch, De Kalb 
Normal School, and Supt. W. H. Hatch, Oak Park. Illustrated Report : The Berne 
Congress of 1904, Charles M. Carter, Denver. Illustrated Lecture; "Pictorial and 
Decorative Art," Mrs. Lucy F. Perkins, Evanston. Paper : " Landscape Painting," 
Prof. F. F. Frederick, University of Illinois. Paper: ♦* The Essentials of a Normal 
Course in Drawing and Manual Training," C. S. Hammock, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Illustrated Lecture : *' Value of the Line," Director W. M. R. French, Chicago Art 
Institute. All the sessions will be held in the Art Institute, and the Institute gal- 
leries will be used for exhibiting drawings and manual-training work. 

•The Teachers' Training College of the German Association for Manual Instruc- 
tion is to give a summer course, which will open July 3. This is the school at Leipsic 
of which Dr. Pabst is director. 

Teachers' courses in manual training and domestic economy have just been 
announced by Bradley Polytechnic Institute to open in September, 1905. This action 
has come about as the result of a growing demand for special teachers of these sub- 
jects. Several teachers have already received their training at Bradley, but no normal 
course had been formulated until recently. Now it will be possible for a prospective 
teacher with adequate preparation to secure a teacher's certificate after four or six 
quarters of work, one or two of which may be accomplished in the summer school. 
The course for manual-training teachers is made sufficiently flexible to allow of 
specialization in either elementary or secondary-school work. 

I^ouis RouiLLiON, adjunct professor of manual training in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the instance of Sir Horace Plunkett, has been appointed 
chief inspector of technical education for Ireland. Professor Rouillion is a graduate 
of Cornell, class of 1891, and before becoming connected with Teachers College he 
was a technical instructor in Pratt Institute. He resigned his professorship and 
sailed for Ireland in February to make a preliminary survey of his new field. — Schoo*. 
Journal. 

By the terms of the will of Charles H. Hackley, which was recently filed in 
Muskegon, Mich., the endowment fund of the Hackley Manual Training School of 
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that city is to be increased to $610,000, with provision for a further increase at the 
death of Mrs. Hackley. 

The development of the new education in Canada is evidently lagging several 
years behind the United States. This is indicated by the fact that a lady trustee of 
the Toronto schools recently moved for the dismissal of the superintendents of 
music, art, manual training and domestic science, though the motion was defeated 
by a vote of six to four. Another motion to submit the question of manual training 
and domestic science at the municipal elections next January to a vote of the people 
is likely to be carried, and the manual-training people are hoping to come through the 
fire of investigation and criticism refined and strengthened. Such trials were not un 
known to the earlier workers in manual training in the United States, but these sub- 
jects are now so thoroughly rooted in the hearts of the people that they devote their 
time trying to get them in the curriculum instead of getting them out. 

F. W. Kendall, who is in charge of the manual work at the La Salle-Peru 
Township High School, at La Salle, 111., is now carr^'ing on a teacher's course in 
manual training. This work is provided by the school for the benefit of the teachers 
of the community, and no charge is made for the instruction. The class meets Satur. 
day mornings, and fifty-three teachers have appeared for the work. 

At the annual meeting of the Iowa Teachers Association, held recently in Des 
Moines, considerable interest was shown in manual training. L. D. Harvey, of 
Menomonie, Wis., addressed the general association on the subject, and there was 
also a department meeting on manual training. A manual-training and drawing sec- 
tion was organized for next year with C. S. Hammock, of Cedar Falls, as leader and 
Miss Eleanor Flanigan, of Dubuque, as secretary. 

Two recent graduates of the Normal Training School at Oswego, N. Y., have 
accepted appointments as follows : Theodore Breckheimer to teach manual training 
in the pubHc schools of Minneapolis, Minn. Harvey W. Austin as teacher of manual 
training in the Manual Training and High School, Camden, N. J. 

It is proposed to hold, at the University of Illinois during the last week in June, 
a State Conference on the '* Problems of the Rural School." Domestic science and 
manual training are among the subjects to be considered. 

Allegheny, Pa., is pushing to the front in manual training, as arrangements have 
been made for the erection of three new buildings for manual work, two in the eleventh 
ward, both large and finely equipped, and one in the second ward, the later to cost 
5140,000. 

The manual training and art department of the Central Illinois Teachers Asso- 
ciation met at the Franklin School in Peoria, 111., March 31 and April i. William 
T. Bawden, of Normal, 111., acted as chairman of the meeting. W. C. Garretson, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., was the main speaker from the manual-training standpoint. 

An important feature of the meeting was the exhibit of manual work as carried 
on in the Franklin School 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute has added cooking, furniture construction 
and applied design and color work to its list of summer courses. Each of these is a 
full-credit course, requiring three hours' work a day. 
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Louis A. Hacon, of Indianapolis, Ind., is to have charge of the manual-training 
work at the summer school to be held at the University of Illinois the coming season. 

The Arts and Crafts Society of Grand Rapids, Mich., working under the direction 
of Forrest Emerson Mann, is having a very successful year. It is also exerting con- 
siderable influence on the school work of the city, as many of the city teachers take 
work in its classes and later make use of the knowledge thus gained to enrich their 
school work. 

There has recently been formed a Manual Arts Section of the Ontario Educa- 
tional Association, and iis first meeting will be held at Toronto University, during 
Easter week. The following program has l)een prepared for this meeting: "Art 
Applied in Manual Training," by Miss J. P. Semple ; "Methods in Working Draw- 
ings," by A. T. Hatch ; " A Beginner's Difficulties," by J. H. Wilkinson ; Round Table: 
(a) ** Plans and Elevations," by A. J. Rostance ; (b) " Power vs. Product," by J. C. 
Hamilton; (c) "Originality — How Encouraged," by Miss A. Rose; (d) "Value of 
Accuracy," by D. W. Houston; {«) "Stains and Finishes," by G. A. Lucas; "Paper 
and Cardboard Work," by Miss Semple; "Clay Modeling," by G. Usbome; "Aims 
and Objects of Manual Training — What we have done and expect to do," by S. 
Pickles ; " Educational Principles Applied in Manual Training," by C. C. Arthur; 
" Arts and Crafts," by G. A. Reid. 

The University of Illinois will hold its seventh annual exhibit of public-school 
work in drawing, May ii to 13. This exhibition will include all classes and varieties 
of drawing executed in the public schools. Especially good examples of work are 
awarded honorable mention by a competent committee. 

The School of Elementary Art Instruction, Chicago, has recently moved into 
new quarters in the same building with the Academy of Fine Arts. Mrs. Hannah 
Johnson Carter, the director of the former is also an instructor in the latter. 

The business men of Greensboro, N. C, are showing their interest in the boys 
and manual training by providing means to carry on a night school, where boys may 
receive instruction in Venetian iron work, knife work, basketry, pottery, work in cop- 
per, brass, leather, etc. This school is known as the Arts and Crafts Association. 

A department of Manual Arts has recently been organized at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C, which has for its aim the training of teachers for work in 
manual training and domestic science. A two-year professional course is given. 
Fred. C. Whitcomb, a graduate of Teachers College is director of the department, and 
there is an enrollment of over sixty students for this year. 

Mr. Meissner, of Washington University, is in charge of the manual work in the 
new manual-training school which has recently been equipped in the twentieth ward, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The coming summer session of Teachers College, at Columbia University will 
provide, as usual, some interesting and valuable courses for manual training teachers. 
Five courses in manual work are to be given, as follows : Manual Training for lower 
grades, by Miss Weiser ; Woodworking for elementary schools, by Mr. Noyes; Wood- 
working for secondar)' schools, by Mr. Weick ; Metal and leather work, by Mr Martin; 
School pottery, by Mr. Boone. The last course is given for the first time this year. 
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The following program of the meetings of the Boston Manual-Training Club is 
evidence that it is an organization for business. December 30, Annual Dinner. Jan- 
uary 7, Frank M. Leavitt, supervisor of manual training in Boston, read a paper on 
"The Place of Technique in Elementary Maaual Training." February 11, Walter 
Sargent, of the State Board of Education, addressed the Club on the subject, '*A 
More Artistic Manual Training." March 4, Vesper L. George, of the Boston Normal 
Art School, addressed the Club on the subject, *' Design." 

The Central I^lxjr Union of Boston has recently placed itself on record as op- 
posed to the use of the Franklin fund to establish a trade school, and favors the 
establishment of an institute similar to Cooper Institute of New York. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

•The Local Branch of the Eastern Manual Training Association has been hold- 
ing some interesting meetings during the winter. The President of Drexel Institute, 
Dr. James MacAlister, kindly allowed the use of a large lecture room for the purpose 
and e.xtended to the Association many courtesies. The program thus far has been : 

Oct. 7, '04, Leslie W. Miller, " The Artistic Aim in Manual Training, What It 
Means and What It Does Not Mean." 

Nov. 4, George Astley, "The Mechanic Arts Teacher, What Should Be His 
Qualifications ? " 

Dec. 2, H. W. Iletzel, " Manual Training and the Wages Question." 

Jan. 6, '05 , Round-table discussion on assigned questions. 

Feb. 3, Miss Elizabeth Burns, "At What Age Should Tool Work Begin .>" 

March 3, Miss Mary E. Hanna, "Is Cookery Manual Training?" 

.\pril 7, Robert F. Powell, *'The School (iarden; Its Place in the Manual Train- 
ing Program." (Illustrated.) 

Chas. W. White lately resigned his position as Instructor of manual training 
in the Swarthmore High School, his place being taken by Miss Lucy A. Linville. Mr. 
White is now in this city as instructor in the Friends' Central School. 

George W. Norton is now connected with the New York city schools. He 
occupied the position of Instructor in Sloyd at Girard College for six years. 

J. Logan Fit'I'S, who for nine years had been connected with the Central Man- 
ual Training School as instructor in metahvork, recently resigned his position to be- 
come superintendent of a large manufacturing concern. Mr. Fitts' exceptional abil- 
ities as a teacher, combined with his thorough knowledge of his craft, made it difficult 
to find a suitable successor. 

Dr. Andrew J. Morrison, Principal of the Northeast Manual Training School 
was absent during a large part of the winter on account of a severe sickness. 

Dr. Ernest B. Kent, formerly of Indianapolis, is the new superintendent of 
the B'nai B'rith Manual Training School, succeeding Mr. Hetzel, now of the Central 
Manual Training School. Dr. Kent's work is among the Russian Jews of the down- 
town section — a class very much in need of such help, and, it must be said, quick to 
profit by the opportunity. 

The new building of the Northeast Manual Training School has just been com- 
pleted and turned over to the city authorities. It occupies the half block on the east 
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side of Eighth Street between Lehigh Avenue and Somerset Street. It is expected 
that, both in the building itself and its eqiupment, the new school will be one of the 
finest in the country. 

The Board of Education have advertised for bids for the Southern Manual 
Training School which is to be erected at the comer of Broad and Jackson streets. 
The building will be one of the most modem in equipment of any school in the city 
and $330,000 are available for its construction and equipment. — H. W. Hetzel. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

On January 20th, (1905), the teachers of Manual Training and others interested 
in the manual arts and related subjects, met and perfected an organization. The 
name of the association is the Rochester School Crafts Club, and the object is to 
promote social intercourse among its members, to stimulate an interest in educational 
handwork in the community, to study and discuss such questions concerning manual 
training and the other subjects of the school curriculum as may be of mutual inter- 
est and benefit. 

The following ofiicers were elected: President, W. W. Murray, Supervisor of 
Manual Training in the public schools ; Vice President, Charles F. Moore, of the 
Mechanics Institute; Secretary, Miss Leonora Wooden; Treasurer, Mark W. Way, 
principal of No. 20 school; Librarian, Miss C. E. Toaz. 

The membership list contains thirty-five active and a number of honorar)* 
members. 

In January the length of the session for bench work and sewing in the seventh 
and eighth grades was increased from one hour to two hours. Two more grammar 
schools have recently been provided with benches and tools. This makes the total 
number of grammar schools with bench outfits, nineteen. 

Two years ago plans were made for the introduction of manual training in the 
high schools of this city, but owing to the crowded condition of the schools it was 
necessary to defer it until the completion of another new building, which, it is ex- 
pected, will be ready for occupancy by the first of next September. These two high 
schools will be equipped for wood and light metalwork. — W. W. Murray. 

WASHINGTON. 

The Northwest is as progressive in education as in real estate booms, and though 
the latter make more noise, the attention is not distracted from the real value the 
boys and girls are to be to a country so well favored as this one. 

Seattle, with a population of nearly 150,000, has 1750 in its high school. The 
manual training department has over 400 of these pupils. 300 boys are taking car- 
pentry, wood-turning, pattern-making and molding, cabinet-making, forging and 
wrought-iron work, together with the usual work in mechanical drawing. 100 girls 
are taking sewing, dressmaking and millinery, together with the freehand drawing 
and design. The equipment for accommodating these pupils is arranged for class 
units of 24 pupils. All these pupils carry three academic studies in addition to their 
manual training, the latter subject counting as the fourth study. The work for the 
girls is now in its second year. Plans are now in the making for the department of 
domestic science to be in operation next September. The girls are now planning the 
dining room, its arrangement and design, the linen to be made by the girls in sewing 
and the furniture by the boys in the cabinet classes. The electric fixtures are to be 
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made by the class in forging. It is thought this work can be done by the pupils and 
not lose anything of value in the handwork to be taught in the various classes. 

The rapid growth of the school requires a new forge shop. A temporary frame 
building 32x48 feet is now being built by the boys, in which they will install a down- 
draft system of 18 forges. A permanent stone addition will later be made to the 
high school building for the accommodation of the Manual Training Department, 
which is now occupying the basement of the present structure. The experiment is 
thus being tried of using the boys and girls and the equipment for the service of the 
whole, believing that application of theory and practice to needed ends is possible in 
a public-school system. 

There are six centers for woodwork in the 32 public schools, accommodating 
over 1500 boys of the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. Classes of 24 pass to and from the 
centers to the nearest school, receiving one lesson of 90 minutes a week. This grade- 
work is also in its second year. One or two more centers will be opened next year. 
The girls of these grades take sewing taught by the regular teacher, while the boys 
are at the center. In the 5th grade paper and cardboard work is the handwork closely 
correlated with drawing and used as expression work in the other subjects. The 
handwork in the first four grades makes use of paper, raffia, reeds and clay and finds 
abundant illustration material from the local Indian traditions, and their basketry, 
still practiced in some of the tribes. The correlation in these grades is very close, the 
handwork being a means of expression in all that the child learns. B. W. Johnson, 
Vice Principal of the High School, is director of Manual Training. 

Georgetown, a settlement about a large brewery three miles south of Seattle, 
has manual training and drawing in the eight grades, and the past year completed a 
modem school building with ample provision for handwork and drawing, with a lecture 
room for the use of the steropticon in grade work. Miss M. E. McCormack is in 
charge of the manual training. 

Ballard, a saw-mill town just north of Seattle, is making a similar use of hand- 
work. The benchwork for the 7th and 8th grades and first year of the high school 
is accommodated in one center taught by James Johnson. 

Many inquiries are coming in from other cities and towns indicating a rapid in- 
troduction of the work in the near future. 

Spokane, in the eastern part of the state, this year made an excellent beginning 
with two centers for the 7th and 8th grades, in charge of O. L. Whitcomb. The work 
is yery popular and Mr. Whitcomb is now teaching a normal class after school once 
a week, in knife work, preparing the teachers for the introduction of this work in the 
6th grade. Manual training for the high school, first year, will be started next Sep- 
tember. A fine large addition to that building has just been completed, affording 
room in the basement for the beginning in woodwork and mechanical drawing. 

The outlook is very good for the best development of manual training in its right 
relation to education in the Northwest. — B. W. Johnson. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

The regular monthly conference of the corps of shopwork instructors was held 
at P. S. 40, 310 East 20th street, on Monday, Jan. 9th, at 4 p. m.. Dr. James P. Haney, 
director, presiding. During the coming term emphasis will be placed upon the mak- 
ing of communal models in both terms of the eighth year. About one third of the 
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term \s\\\ be devoted to this work. Models to be used in the class-room in the study 
of science are especially desired. 

To this end ever)' instructor was furnished with a copy of the course of study in 
science for all grades. In this way valuable apparatus inill not only be obtained, 
some of which can be procured in no other way, but quite a saving in the cost of 
science teaching will be effected. 

Mr. Wolfe, the instructor at P. S. 40, showed and explained several elalx)rate 
science models so constructed by his classes last term. One of these was for the use 
of the class in astronomy and showed the sun, earth and moon. The sun was repre- 
sented by a glol)e containing a powerful electric light. Hy means of simple apparatus 
the moon was made to revolve about the earth and the earth around the sun, thus 
showing the places and reasons for eclipses, change of seasons, etc. A second model 
was used by the classes in physical geography. It showed mountain and river sys- 
tems l)esides waterways of all kinds, even including the locks in the canal. The river 
could be traced from its source among the glaciers of the Alps to its mouth in the 
broad ocean. These are practical examples of "manual training made serviceable to 
the school." 

CALIFORNIA. 

Thf: Southern California Teachers' Association has taken an advanced step by 
forming a council of education. Of two topics discussed recently, manual training 
was one. Miss Edna A. Rich of Santa Barbara, presented a paper with data and 
map, tracing the growth of manual training in Southern California since its beginning 
several years ago. Dr. Chas. H. Gilbert of New York City, discussed some of the pos- 
sibilities inthe manual-training field. Jas. D. Graham suggested certain practical ques- 
tions, both as to possibilities and difficulties involved in the work. These points were 
discussed from the standpoint of work for girls by Miss Florence A. Stevenson of 
l^^s Angeles. Arthur II. Chamberlain took up the discussion from the standpoint of 
work for boys and summarized the discussions of the session. 

It is a significant fact that the Council should devote a large portion of its first 
annual meeting to the study of handwork, and this alone will do much to stimulate 
advance in this locality. 

The February meeting of the Pacific Manual Training Teachers* Association 
was held in Los Angeles, the following list of officers having been recently elected to 
serve during the present year: President, Ernest A. Batchelder, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute; vice president, Arminta McMahan, Redlands; secretary, Ella V. Dobbs, 
Pasadena; treasurer, Ada Hlanchard, Los Angeles. 

II. M. Snell recently connected with the manual-training schools in the North- 
west Territor)', presented an able paper in which the methods of the English and 
Canadian schools in manual training were clearly brought out and these contrasted 
with the Swedish sloyd work. Preceding the program the members of the Associa- 
tion were permitted to examine the partially completed buildings of the manual-train- 
ing high school, now being constructed in Los Angeles. Many new and modern 
features are to be introduced into the buildings and equipment and these were ex- 
plained by Prin. J. 11. Francis. 

Richard F. Phelps, formerly located at Fresno, has taken charge of the manual 
training in Alameda. He is assisted by Miss E. Marcia Taylor. 

The work in Fresno is in charge of L. A. Buchanan, a man of wide experience. 

Oakland is waking up to the need of industrial art in the public schools and 
has taken the initiative by appointing F. R. Cauch to take charge of the work. 
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The competition announced in the October and January numbers closed Feb- 
uary i, and the committee of judges met February 18. This consisted of Professor, 
Clarence E. DePuy, director of shopwork, Lewis Institute, Chicago; Ix)uis A. Bacon 
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supervisor of manual training, Indianapolis, and the editor. In accordance with the 
published statement each drawing in Class A was considered with reference to (<;) suit- 
ability, {b) construction, {c) design, and (</) draftmanship. Each of these was given 
twenty-five points in marking. After the averages were made up from the estimates 
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it Has found that the drawing receiving the highest mark was that of the vatervrheel 
submitted by Hams W. Moore, teachei of manual training, Watertown, Mass., and 
he was therefore awarded the medal. The second prize of one year's subscription 
was awarded to the next highest, James R. Forden, of New York City, for his draw- 
ing of an oak seal. Honorable mention was given to a matitel clock by Geo. H. 
Babb. of the Walker Manual Training School, Portland, Me.; an umbrella stand 
by Frank 1'. Lane, of Springfield, Mass.; a plate rack by Ernest W. Kendall, of 
The Hanard School, Chicago, and a scoop by M. W. Hull, of Pueblo, Colo. There 
were so few drawings submitted in Classes B and C that the judges decided not to 
award any prizes in these classes. 
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described having its circumference graduated into arcs of five degrees each. At the 
center from which the arc is described a pin or wire brad is inserted perpendicularly 
to the plane surface. 

To use the sun stick place it in a south window at noon, with the scale from i 
inch to 12 inches lying in a south-to-north line. The shadow post will then cast a 
shadow along the edge of the stick, the length of the shadow being read in inches 
and fourths. Then tip the sun stick up on one edge, the shadow post forming a sup- 
port to keep it steady, with the 12-inch end toward the south. The pin will then 
cast a shadow across the graduated arc so that the angle may be read in degrees. 
The angle of the shadow below the horizontal, of course, is the angle of the sun's 
rays above the horizontal. 

These readings are taken regularly as often as convenient and recorded. A 
comparison of the observations made at different seasons of the year will reveal cer- 
tain facts in regard to the variation in altitude of the angle of inclination of the sun's 
rays in such a way as to be intelligible even to pupils in the intermediate grades. 
The apprehension oi these facts creates a demand in the pupirs mind for an ex- 
planation. 

The making of this model may come quite early in the grades or it may be used 
as a first model in the seventh or eighth grade, as circumstances may require. If 
used with older pupils tool exercises in considerable variety may be introduced — rip- 
sawing, cross-cutting, surface planing, edge planing, end planing, gauging, measuring, 
sandpapering, and nailing. As many of these exercises as desired may be omitted 
with younger pupils by providing the stock planed to size ready to be nailed together. 
The laying out of the graduated arc may involve as much or as little geometry as the 
preparation of the pupils will permit. William T. Bawden. 

The ornamental initials used in this number were designed by Edwin V. Lawrence 
of Bradley Institute. The bowl shown on page 167 was made at the School of Indus- 
trial Art at Keswick, England. 
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Forge Practice (Elementary). By John Lord Bacon. John Wiley & Sons. 
New York. SX?}^ inches; pp. 257; illustrated with 272 line drawings; ^$1.50. 

Every conscientious teacher of shopwork feels that he wishes his students to 
get a little more out of his subject than the limited degree of skill attained in 
working out the actual exercise in the course. He always endeavors to get his 
students to connect their school shopwork with thoroughly practical methods and 
with the larger engineering projects in progress all over our country; to understand 
the underlying principles of the work, so as to know why certain steps are taken; 
and finally, to understand, as far as can be, not only the possibilities, but also the 
limitations, of the materials with which he is working. 

In the book before us this side of the forge-shop work is very happily presented. 
The book is written in clear, brief terms, very much to the point, and profusely illus- 
trated with very well made line drawings which almost tell the story at a glance. 

It makes an excellent reference for any one interested in forge work, and espe- 
cially for a manual-training teacher of that interesting branch. The actual examples, 
as such, seem more adapted to industrial or engineering schools, but the principles 
illustrated cannot be too strongly presented in any high-school course. 

The opening chapter treats of the making and keeping of the forge fire, and 
gives a short, concise description of the common forge tools. Following this are 
chapters devoted to explanations of typical methods of shaping iron on the anvil, l>e- 
ginning with a clear exposition of the distinctive process of forging, viz., welding. 

The subject of calculating stock is treated in a clear, definite way and will prove 
of great service to those in charge of actual forge work. I consider it one of the best 
presentations of the subject yet put into convenient form for ready reference. 

Prefaced by a short description of hammer tools — showing how they differ from 
hand tools — the elementary operations of steam hammer work are illustrated by 
several well chosen examples, which show at a glance the successive steps in their 
forging. 

There is a very readable chapter outlining in a simple way the manufacture of 
the three forge shop materials — wrought iron, soft steel and tool steel. This is perti- 
nent at this time, when soft steel is being used to such a large extent. 

In the chapter on tool steel a clear explanation is made regarding the terms used 
by the steel manufacturer and the steel user, often so conflicting to the uninitiated. 
The treatment of this useful material is gone over very carefully, giving principles to 
be borne in mind and various methods of hardening, tempering and annealing. 

This chapter is followed by one devoted to the forging and tempering of the 
common shop tools, and represents good practice. A few miscellaneous jobs are 
grouped together, referring to such subjects as brazing, pipe bending, case hardening, 
etc., which are suggestive for a great variety of work with which a craftsman often 
comes in contact. 

The closing chapter contains the following very useful tables : Circumferences 
and areas, tempering scheme, decimal equivalents, and weight of bar iron. 
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We have added to our personal copy one giving clearance and tap-drill sizes for 

standard machine screws and standard bolts. 

Wm. C. Stimpson. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elementary Course in Mechanical Drawing. In two parts. Part I by Arthur 
W. Chase, B. S., instructor in machine dra^nng and design in the R. T. Crane Man- 
ual Training High School, Chicago, III. Published by Howard Speakman, Congress 
and Honore streets, Chicago, 1904. 7X9» oblong; pp. 189, with 97 figures; cloth, 
I1.50. 

Those who are interested in the subject of mechanical drawing may have noted 
evidences of its growing value and importance both educationally and commercially. 
The magazines, trade and technical publications contain numerous advertisements of 
correspondence courses in this subject, while books upon it are coming at frequent 
intervals from the press. 

One of the latest and best of these books is the one under review. The author 
rightly lays great emphasis upon a working knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of orthographic projection, and his method of instruction is admirably adapted to se- 
cure this end. All projection problems are given from data expressed in words, dia- 
grams in some cases being used, but to a limited extent. This obliges the student to 
use and cultivate his "constructive imagination", a process he generally avoids and 
successfully when reliance can be placed upon plates from which he can copy in whole 
or in part, but which never confers real power. 

Before taking up projection, the selection and use of instruments is considered, 
followed by some of the most useful geometrical constructions. These problems, 
like those in projection, are to be solved from data, and not only by strictly geometri- 
cal means, but also by the practical or draftsman's method. 

An innovation, but a good one, is seen in the " Time Schedules" by means of 
which the proper amount of time the student should put on any portion of the course 
can easily be ascertained. 

The directions throughout are clear and concise, yet comprehensive. The ar- 
rangement and style of type adopted form an excellent aid to an understanding of 
the text, factors of no slight importance in a work of this kind, especially where so 
few drawings are employed to convey ideas. John H. Mason. 

Stout Training Schools, Menomonie, Wis. 

The Principles of Art Education. By Hugo Munsterberg. 4}^X7; pp. 114; 
Prang Educational Co., New York, 1905. In this little volume the author has set 
himself the task of explaining the philosophical, aesthetical and psychological aspects 
of art education. Philosophically he declares the work of art to be "isolation" — the 
separating from its surroundings of that thing which the artist is to imbue with 
beauty. "To show the object as it really is," says the author; "to give us repose in 
the object ; to make the object beautiful — are only different expressions. of the same 
fact." How this isolation is to be accomplished on the side of content of the sub- . 
ject matter of the picture, and on the side of design or space arrangement, he then 
proceeds to illustrate. 

Under the heading Psychology is discussed the question of how it happens that 
the lines and masses of a picture awake in our consciousness the ideas of feeling and 
energies, and why it is that certain combinations of such lines satisfy us while other 
combinations displease us. 
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This explanation, based on the experiments of the laboratory, will have a pass- 
ing interest for the art teacher, but she will be disappointed if she seeks to find there- 
in any direct aid in the development of pleasing pictures or patterns. Indeed the 
author in his conclusion warns his readers of the danger of overestimating the prac- 
tical value of the psychological explanation of art, and urges upon them the teaching 
of the aesthetics of drawing — •• noble space-divisions and curves, light values and 
colors, the explanation of contents and meanings." 

As a whole this treatise is interesting but not very satisfying. There is evi- 
denced in it a disposition to speak of the child as one who gains his knowledge in 
adult fashion, and who is prepared throughout his early years to accept and profit by 
aesthetic training, based on adult standards. That his sense of beauty appears late, 
and that early attempts at its cultivation profit him little are, however, facts demon- 
strable in any primary classroom. The principles of art education that will aid the 
elementary teacher are those that show her the child as a constantly changing organ- 
ism, and that define for her with some precision the possibilities, the methods and 
the limitations of his training throughout his early years. Picture-making, as such — 
the ultimate direction in the treatise under discussion — has already been weighed in 
practice and found wanting. — H. 

Neuer Lehrgang fuer Schnitzen. Moderne Vorlagen fuer Furchen^-Flach-und 
Reliefschniti. By Max Enderlin of the Boys's Training School at Mannheim. Frank- 
enstein & Wagner, Leipzig. 24 plates each 16x11 j inches, printed in two colors with 
descriptive text on the inside of the paper cover; price 4.50 marks. This book of 
designs for wood-carving is a product of the recent movement in Germany to unite 
art and manual training. Each model is a useful object decorated with carving. The 
series begins with carving in outline, then flat carving, and finally work in relief, in- 
volving considerable modeling. Throughout the series most of the decorative forms 
employed are conventionalized leaves and flowers. With few exceptions the models are 
good in construction and design. Though some of them would hardly meet our 
American needs they are all well worth studying by American teachers who believe 
that carving is the most appropriate form of decoration for wood and are looking for 
suggestions. — B. 

Suggestions in Hand Work. By Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Published by Atkin- 
son, Mentzer and Grover, Chicago, 1904; 7x4^^ inches; pp. 80, illustrated with half- 
tones and line cuts ; heavy paper covers. 

This attractive little volume describes several kinds of handwork which have re- 
cently been developed in the public schools of Indianapolis. These include weaving 
paper, illuminating educational texts and work in lilo matting. This matting is a soft 
and pliable material, of checker weave, made in Japan from shavings of the fir tree. 
About a year ago some of this matting was purchased for experimental work in the 
third and fourth grades and it has proven to be very satisfactory. Objects made of 
this material and raflia have a real use in the home and at school, as napkin ring, 
card case, music roll, needle book, baskets, cuff box, glove box, portfolio, cushion and 
the like, and its possibilities for artistic treatment are manifold. — B. 

Educational Manual Training — A'o. /, Paper Folding; No. 2^ Cardboard Con- 
struction; No. J, Elementary Knifework; No. 4^ Advanced Knifework. By William 
C. A. Hammel. Published by B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va.; 
7x10 in.; pp. 48 in each part; illustrated w4th reproductions of photographs and work- 
ing drawings; paper covers, price 25 cents each. 
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Each of these lx)oks contains a series of models worked out in detail. The steps 
in the process of making each model are given seriatin. While most of the models 
are what may l)e termed standard forms, some of them are new. 

To the teacher who knows neither geometry nor the technical processes involved 
in knifework and cardboard construction these books will have their greatest value. 
To the teacher who knows these fundamentals they are suggestive though of less 
value. The evident purpose of the author was to present a logical course in each of 
the subjects treated rather than fundamental technical processes followed by sugges- 
tive designs, principles of design and possible courses. The danger in such books is 
that they will be slavishly followed; their excellence is in their definiteness, clearness, 
and the practicability of the work they set forth under the conditions of the ordinary 
schoolroom. - />. 

The following have been received : 

Manual of Cardboard Cotistrintion. By Charles A. Kunou. Printed for the 
lioard of Education. Los Angeles. A paper-covered book of 76 pages containing the 
series of models used in the third and fourth grades in the Los Angeles public schools. 

Procecdin^rs of the Department of Mamuil Trainhtj^' 0/ the National Educational 
Association Convention^ /go4. This can be obtained from Dr. Irwin Shepard, Sec, 
Winona, Minn. Price, 10 cents. 

Report of Mihoaukee Meetins^ of Western Draiuinj^ Teachers Association. Mary 
E. Chamberlain, Sec, Saginaw, Mich. Price. 50 cents. 

Ihennial Report of State Superintendent of Public Instructions of Indiana^ 1(^4, 
By Fassett IL Catton. Contains an illustrated chapter on "Articulation of Head, 
Heart and Hand Training." 

Ethical Culture School. Cieneral outline of Course of Study, 1904. Frank A. 
Manny, principal Central Park West and 63d Street, New York City. This contains 
a suggestive outline of manual training and art by grades. 

Manual Trainini^. Hy L. A. Hatch, principal of the Training School, State 
Normal School, DeKalb, 111. A leaflet answering objections raised to work described 
by Mr. Hatch in two articles published some time ago in The Northern Illinois, (See 
also Ma.nual Training Magazine, Vol. Ill, Page 201.) 

National Conference on Secondary Education and Its Problems. Held at North- 
western University, in Octol^er, 1903. Stenographic report of proceedings edited by 
V. K. Froula. Published by the University, Evanston, 111., 1904. This a 240-page 
report of the celebration in honor of Dr. Herbert Franklin Fish, who for thirty years 
was principal of the Northwestern University Academy. 

Report of Industrial Exhibits of the Philippines Schools at the Louisiana Purchase 
E.xposition. By A. R. 1 lager, in charge of Educational Exhibit. A 51 -page bulletin. 

Report of Superintendent of Indian Schools, 1004. By Estelle Reel, superintend- 
ent. Washington, D. C. Pp. 52+7 full-page illustrations, mostly of pupils at work. 

Report of Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico, /goj. By Samuel M. Lind- 
say. I*p. 270-I-27 full-page illustrations. Most of the illustrations are reproductions 
of photographs of schools buildings. By looking at these one gets a new idea of 
school conditions on the island. The report contains many chapters, not the least in- 
teresting of which is the one on industrial work by Arthur D. Dean of Springfield, 
Mass., who went to Porto Rico in i(>02 as an expert agent of the Department of 
Education. 
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THOSE INTERESTED IN THE PURCHASE OF 

Manual Training Tools or Benches 

SHOULD ASt FOR GROUP No. 1606. CONTAINING: 



Circular of Whittling Tray and Tools 
" " Sloyd Knives 
" " Benches 

" " Hand Screws and Clamps 
" " Leather Working Tools 
" " Pierce's Patent Saw Table 

Catalogue of Tool Outfits 
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Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 

Hardware, Tools ^ Supplies 

New York since 1848 
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Architectural Drawin|( Plates 

A series of W plaies 9x12 inches Mr^nged for cUsses in Architecture DrsHving by FrAnk E. 
Msihe^wsonf tnsiractor in DrM<wing Technical High School, Springfield, Msss. 

Folio One, Price, 75c. " Details of Construction." 

CONTENTS 

Plate 1— Joints used in Framing. Plate 6-^Details of Window. 

Plate 2- Sketches of Framing. Plate 7 — Dormer Window. 

Plate 3— Details of Framing. Plate 8— Detail of Stairs. 

Plate 4- Details of Cornice. Plate 9 — Fireplace Details. 

Plate 5— Details of Outside Door. Plate 10— Details of Sliding Doors. 

Copies of "Notes for Mechanical DrM<wing/' "Architectural Dra<wing PUtes, " jmd '^MechjudcMl 

Dr£L*u)ing Alphabets'' sent on approval for examination. 

The Taylor-Holden Company, Publishers, Sinringfield, Mass. 
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L i U 

(PhHadelphia Convention, July 6-7) 



In addition to papers and addresses of considerable value it contains 

A DIRECTORY OF MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 

and workers in all parts of the Union — without doubt the most 
complete of its kind yet issued. This and the "Bibliography of 
Manual Training" (a previous publication), are free to members. 
To others the charge is twenty-five cents per copy. 

Membership Fee — One Dollar Per Tear, 

Next Convention — Newark, N. J., June 30— July, 1, 1905 

CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY, President 
Allegheny, Penna. 
WM. F. VROOM, Treasurer, HENRY W. HETZEL, Secretary, 

10 St. Nicholas Terrace, Central M. T. School, 

New York City Philadelphia 



Ve will pay 75 cents in cash 

Or credit throe-fourtha year's subscription for each copy of the fol- 
lowing issues of the Manual Training Magazine received in good 
condition: October, 1899; January', 1900; April, 1900; and 60 cents 
in cash or one-half year's subscription for each copy of the July, 
1902, and January, 1903, numbers. 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 
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TRADE NOTES 

(CoBdnqid Uta ffC Vll.) 

dual-laden, begrimed surroundings of the average 
forge shop, and shoold exert a wholesome impetos 
to the fascioaling art of "moulding the gloving 
metal to our thoughts". 




The above cut sho«-s the cover of a calal gue 
just received. We quote the following from a letter 
received uilh the catalogue: "You will obser t 
that we illustrate about 50 different kinds of nails 
and one unique feature about the eihibit is (hat 
so far as we know, there have been no previous 
illustrations of cul nails." 

The method of carrying on correspondence work 
adopted by the School of Elementary Art Inslruc- 
tion, 338 Wabash Ave. Chicago, has met with 
general approval; so far as we know Ibis school's 
method of loaning original drawings and sketches 
is unique. A written criticism of one's work illus- 
trated by several original sketches which scne as 
examples of technique would seem to be the next 
best thing to an artist-teacher at one's side. 

The price ol Miss Hoxie's " Hand Work for 
Kindergarten and Primary Schools", published by 
Milton Bradley Co., is 50 cents instead of 81.00, as 
slated in the reviews department of our last issue. 

Judging from the reports that have already 
reached us, the school equipment basiness will lake 
another atep forward during the coming season. 



The Faribault School Loom 




BEATRICE E. LINDEERG 

FARIBAULT. MINN, 



^^^fii;?' 



HBABQnAHTilHB n 



.S1.0YD. 



We Will Send You 

WO ODWORKlWCi FOR. 
BEQIM MERS 

By Charki 



THE MANUAL ARTS PIJESS 

PEOeiA, ILLINOIS 



MACK a CO., fc'.L'iT"?'"- 

Ming|>(tUTcnDriti<FAMOVSD.ItBlUIIONI«IU,<l>tiroit 



Just Published. Many Illustrations. VoL 4. 

The J 904 Year Book. — Council of Supervisors. 

Contains valuable articles dealing with Elementary Constructive Work, Mechanical 
Drawing and Shop Work. Other important chapters on Arts in Grammar, High 
and Normal Schools; also Annotated Bibliography for the year. 



A Few Other Volumes Still to be Had — i90if (902, (903— fully illustrated. 

Price — any volume— $3.00 net, postpaid. 
Send stamp for descriptive circular to the Secretary, 

EDWARD D. GRISWOLD, 36 Point Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 



Ulcstcrn DraiDing and IDanual Training /Issociation 

LUCY S. SILKE, President. MARY E. CHAMBERLAIN, SccrtUry 

The Report of the Eleventh Annual Meeting, held in Milwaukee in 

April, 1904, is now ready for distribution. 

// contains: 
The Structural Basis of Art 

By ERNEST F. FENOLLOSA 

The Beauty of Machine-Made Things 

By JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

The Art Side of Manual Training (illustrated) 

By HUGO FROEHLICH. 

And other papers of value to teachers. 

Price of the Report io Noft-mefnders^ 50 cents. 

MARY E. CHAMBERLAIN, SecretAiy, 

SAGINAW, MICH. 



UNIQUE STAINED FINISH 

This is dull in effect ; brings out the beaut}' of all woods 
with splendid results, and is absolutely unique in finish. 
Correspondence solicited. Sample panels of any wood or 
color sent on application. 

CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY |i $iSf-?^^^yfta^?Sgg 
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Manual 
Training 
Positions 
PUled by 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS^ AGENCY 



378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILUSOtS 



C. J. ALBERT, Manager 



Principal Da Pont Manual Training Scbooot, ^500; Director Hackley Manual Training Sclaoot, fxooo; 
Principal Manual Training, Oak Park High School, |i 500; Director Manual Training, North Division High 
School, Milwaukee, I1400. Superviaors Manual Training ; Dayton, O , I1400; Qufncy, 111., |ixoo; labpe- 
ming, Mich., |iooo; Boiie, Idaho, |iooo; Whiting, lnd.,|iooo, etc.; Instructors in Wood, Iron, Shopwork, 
Mecnanical Drawing in scores of others. We supply the best schools, and have frequent vacancies we can- 
not supply. Send for Tvveiitietli Year Book. 



The Pratt Teachers' Agency 

70 FifUi AvoiiiM, NEW YORK 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers to colleges, public and private schools, and 
families. 



The Agency receives many calls for Maoool Troioiog 
Teachers from both public and private schools. 

WM. 0. PRAH, 

MoMigcr 



JAMES F. MgCULLOUGH TEACHERS' AGENCY ^ ^l}^7rf}^ exchange building 

A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
^^f^ W ^^ 't^'B. TIME TO REGISTERl We have many good opeainifs for skillful Manual Training 
^ ^^^^ ▼ ▼ njQU untj women. 



Schermerhorn ?^^^^ 



Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1853 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 



TRADE NOTES. 

(Continued from page XI.) 

For about twenty years the Seneca Falls Manu- 
facturing Co. have been making lathes. They 
have made a specialty of the smaller sizes — from 
9 to i6-inch in engine lathes and lo and 12-inch in 
speed lathes. Perhaps this company is best known 
among teachers as the makers of foot-power lathes. 
Their foot-power device enables the operator to run 
the lathe with one foot or with two feet, as he may 
choose, thus overcoming the objection due to the 
operator being confined to one position. Their 
latest catalogue of ".Star Lathes "has just been 
received. 



The Hall and Brown Woodworking Machine Co. 
was awarded the highest prize — a gold medal — 
for their exhibit of woodworking machinery at the 
St. Louis Exposition. This was on their main ex- 
hibit which was located in the Machinery Building. 



We have recently received from Dr. Irwin Shep- 
ard of Winona, Minn., a list of the N. E. A. Re- 
prints from the proceedings of the St. I>ouis meet- 
ing. The price of the manual training reprint is 
10 cents. 



We have just received books III and IV of the 
"Text Books On Art Education" series published 
by the Prang Educational Co. They are even more 
attractive than the earlier ones. Some of the 
color reproductions are especially fine and they 
contain good suggestions for simple artistic pot- 
tery, basketry, cardboard work and the like. Book 
III sells for 30 cents and Book IV for 45 cents. 



W AINTEDI 

MEN MANUAL-TRAINING 
TEACHERS and SUPERVISORS 

In WOOD And IRON WORK» etc., for High Schooh, 
State Normals and Academies. Advance rcc not rt- 
quired. Salaries, $800 to $2,00a RcgisUr Early. 

THURSTON TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., 378 Wabash Ave, Chicago 



The Western Teachers' Agency 

Secures positions for teachers of 

j^Manual Trainings* 

For paLrticulars, address 

S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 

MUwaukee, Wis. Cedar Falls* la. Park River, N. D. 



WE WANT vou 

TO BE A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 

Therefore we are anxious to 
have you know about 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

We are sure that after you have read one 
number of this excellent magazine 
you will become a subscriber. 
It contains the best thought of present-day i>eda- 
gogical writers. It gives new ideas and plans 
for your classroom work. It han a summary of the 
best to be found in the current educational jour- 
nals. It publishes the important educational news. 

Sample Copy Free« Stsbscriptlon Pricey $!• 

Ask for otsr Special OHetu 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y 
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Our Approved List of 
Books on the Manual Arts 



IN response to many inquiries we have decided to act as distribut- 
ing agent for a limited number of the best books on the Manual 

Arts. Only such books as are recommended by the Editor of 
The Manual Training Magazine will appear in this list, and our aim 
will be to keep in the list the best books on the subjects treated. A 
book will be dropped from the list when another that is better appears 
to take its place. No book will be placed in the list because its pub- 
lisher wishes to have it there. The advice of expert teachers will be 
sought in determining whether a new book shall appear in the list. 

We have made special arrangements with the several publishers 
represented in the list, and are prepared to furnish these books post-- 
paid at the price given in the list, biit in every case cash must accom- 
pany the order. Money should be sent in the form of bank draft, or 
postofifice or express order. 



Woodworking for Beginners. By Charles G. 

V \ XI EELER • . . I • • • 

Tbii book does not contain a course of study (It was not written espec- 
ially for school use.), but it is very suggestive to teacbers. ^Mts aim, which 
is well carried out, is to give thorough and specific instruction how to make 
simple, useful articles." Besides articles of furniture, it tells how to make 
implements for sports, summer cottages, small boats, house-boats, and the 
like. The last part of the book is ^^a very thorough and practical treatise" 
on tools and tool operations. 

Elementary Woodworking. By Edwin W. 
Foster 

This is a text-book for the use of grammar and high-school pupils. It 
is intended to supplement class instruction concerning tools, fundamental 
tool processes, wood and trees. 

Notes for Mechanical Drawing. By Frank 
E. Mathewson 

A practical book tor the use ot high-school or evening-school pupils. It 
contains good problems in projections and working drawings, and a more 
comprehensive series of problems in kinematics than we have seen in any 
other treatise of this class. 

Mechanical Drawing. By Anson K. Cross . 

This is especially suggestive to teachecs of grammer-grade classes. 

The Art Crafts for Beginners. By Frank G. 
Sanford ....... 

This book gives help to a beginner in the art crafts. In a practical 
way it describes and illustrates elementary processes in sheet-metal work, 
leather work, pottery, basketry, bead-work bookbinding, pyrography, 
and work in thin wood. 

Art in Needlework. By Lewis F. Day 

An excellent handbook. Admirable alike from the standpoints of both 
art and needlework. 

Principles of Design. By Ernest A. Batchelder 

^*Tbe book is invaluable, for it is the first attempt to put into print 
the teaching of Dr. Denman W. Ross of Harvard University, the most 
widely influential teacher of Design in America." 



List 



$2.50 



Postage 



Total 



% .20 



75 



125 



I .00 



I .20 



.06 



07 



$2.70 



Our Price 
Postpaid 



$2.25 



.81 



1.32 



2.50 



3.00 



.08 



09 



13 



1.08 



I .29 



2.63 



3.00 



70 



I .20 



I .00 



I .20 



2.25 



3.00 



XIV. 



Our Approved List of Books 

Continued 



Industrial-Social Education. By William A. 
Baldwin 

**This book by Mr. Baldwin ii a real contribution to educational litera- 
ture in general, and to the manual-training and induitrial sidei of school 
work in particular. . . The volume docs not set forth courses of study, 
but deals with the problems that have presented themselves at the Hyannis, 
Mass., State Normal School, with suggestions as to possibilities in the var- 
ious handwork processes." 

The Place of Industries in Elementary Edu- 
cation. By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp . 

This book *^*oifcn much toward solving the problem of handwork in the 
grades.'* ^Mnstead of numerous and narrow lines of oAen unrelated and 
specialized work, we have here an appeal for the recognition of the physical 
and psychical characteristics of the child, with its instincts and tendencies 
interpreted through the experience of the race.*' 

First Years in Handicraft. By Walter J. Ken- 

**These exercises have been devised with a view to answering the de- 
mand for something to strengthen the weakest period in the manual-train- 
ing course, dealing with pupils of from seven to twelve years of age." 

Paper and Cardboard Construction. By Ar- 
thur Henry Chamberlain 

*^A suggestive course of forty models of useful articles, designed for use 
in the third and fourth grades.** 

Practical a^nd Artistic Basketry. By Laura 
Rollins Tinsley 

a compact and helpful book for teachers. It contains an outline of a 
course in basketry for the elementary schools. 

How to do Bead-Work. By Mary White 

Teachers who have been helped by Miss White*s books on basketry 
will welcome this one. 

Hd^nd-Loom Weaving. By Mattie Phipps Todd 

This book contains suggestions for teachers in the primary grades. 

Freehand Drawing. By Anson K. Cros.s 

a welt-written treatise on model drawing. 

Light and Shade. By Anson K. Cross 

This book supplements Frtthand Drawing by the sam: author. 



A Bibliography of the Manual Arts. By 

THUR Henry Chamberlain 



Ar- 



*^lt is the most complete of any published bibliography of manua 
training, besides having other valuable features. . . 1 he feature of the 
book that gives it peculiar value is the plan of placing brief comments 
after many of the more important titles.** 



List 



I 50 



$1 .00 



I .00 



Postage 



I .00 



.90 

.90 

.80 
I .00 



75 



14 



10 



1 1 



75 -07 



07 



07 



06 



08 



09 



60 



Total 



Our Price 
Postpaid 



I .64 



I .40 



$1 . 10 Si .00 



I . II 



.82 



I .07 



97 



.96 



.2>^ 



1 .09 



81 



90 



70 



1 .00 



.90 

.90 

.80 
1 .00 



70 



We will gladly procure for our patrons any other book on 
manual training, at the publisher's list price, plus postage. 

The Manual Arts Press : Peoria, Illinois 
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The No. U Bencb; also made wtthont aUnd 

WPITE FOR CATALOG 
AND "PRICES 

GRAND RAPIDS HAND 
SCREW CO. 

I5i South Ionia Street 
GRAND RAProS, MICHIGAN. 

LtrgtsI Mi/iafjclartrs of MmhumI Trjdning 




"A Wonderful Bench 



itkinjt of stock oral 



VANMANEN-BUYS CO.. Ltd. 

*WA66 South Fiont St. 

Gnnd Rapldi, Mlcix. 

CuudUn Dbtribulin, 

RICE, LEVIS Ac Ca 

Ktni and VWtgcU Sla., TonntD, Onl. 



SHELDON'S 

MANUAL TRAINING 

SPECIALTIES 




ilbedaplicatod. 



E. H. SHELDON & CO., 



5-215 tiUatm Strut, 



OnCACO. JLL. 




r 



We a« Pioneers in the Manufacture of MiUiual Training School 
Machinery, havioft Equipped a L^rge Number d Manual-Training 
Schools throughout the United States; also Foreign Countries j« 



'i,l.,lf,.r.>urJtf..,l» 

fSaoual 
Tntniog School 

Ciitalogoe 



Hall & Brown Wood-Working Machine G). 

ST, LOUa. MIS5»3URJ 




i 



-in. Engine L^e p £ j^^^J Qompany 




I 

I 



I 



R. V. 1 !ar|)('uU.ir, M. M. E., l'i(i)iin»or >il 
E\)wrini«n(«l Engineoring, al Sibley < ■>! 
1(>gt', ('i)riii;ll llnivLM-sity, Uhwa, N. V., Iiiis 
fonilucli'il iimny eii^jiiic lnHia ul iiiliyr-il. 
\ii( liiiial iirriiiiij;' thtwn was a. timl. nl 

Buffalo Forje Company 
Compoimd Engine No. t256 



ItiiUiilo 



n. 



JULY. 1905 
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MANVAL 
TRAINING 
MAGAZINE 



C OlSTEN TS 

30MB PHASES OF JAPANESE MANPICBAPT <Iltmlr>(«tl' 

CHARLES K. RICHARE6 

APPURD DBSGN, n <lllMlr>Mitl IAMBS PAKTON HANKY 
5VEDIIS1 MBTAL^LOYD (lUtmr-H.^) 

CHARLES A. aBNPJBTT 

THE ttUNOlS MANUAL ARTS ASSOOATION J ITS FIBI-D 

ANI> ITS VOPK . CHARLES A. BKNN8TT 

KDITOBIAL- 

TH» CHICAGO WETIP-- 

A PROPOSED UNION 

DR. FAUST'S VISIT 
ASSOOATIONS- 

TH£ TESTBRN DRAVING AND MANUAL TRAINrNO 
A^DCIATION 

SCHi>- -■ -^ - " ■■—"-■■ 

HA' 



CUHBEN T ITtM 
PEVlBWS - 
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The- 



Moline 

Speed 

Lathe 




BAinjAL-TRAINING 

SCHOOL WORK _ 

HBADSTOCK' Unu*ually hcivy; smooth ninniug: bade (ace plalc and lloor staod for worfc of 
la^c diamelCT, and for nianlng diiciof sandpaper or emery dolhi Vie-in. fiolc through iptDdle, 
~ tc ItibulaT with (lush top; very rigtdi easily kept clean; length, 3?s, 4, 5, 6 or 7-ft. 

SEND FOR CATAIOGUE 

MOLINE TOOL COMPANY 

HOLINE. nilNOIS 



•Star" Lathes 




For Manual Training 
Schools-,^ 

Cut Dhows our new model 10- 
inch "STAR" Wood -Turning 

Lathe, with hollow crucible 
steel spindle, lar^e self -oiling 
phosphor bronze bearings. All 
levers are attached and always 
in place; no wrenches required, 
and other valuable taaturee. 

We also haveeiguipped many 
schools with "STAR" Engine 
Lathes, Foot Lathea and Bench 
Lathes, and our Foot, Hand 
and Light Power Wood-Work- 
ing Machinery. 



The Seneca Falls HIg. Co. 

^""^^ 356 Water SL, 
1-» Seneca Falls, N.Y. 




THE HERRIMAN VISE 

A rapld-acllng woodworker's vise cspfclally suited to aecds 
of ubook. U you will examine it you will have no other 
becauK of its atrenqUi, positive action, durability, price 
tad Ifie advaatage il hat over all other rapid-acting vises 
of giving you the cooliauous use of the entire length of 
the Krew, Write for particulars. 

C. A. HERRIMAN 

IS SOUTH CANAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 



Testimonials 

Chicago, 111., Sept. 3, 1904. 

C. A. HERRIMAN, 

^ Dear Sir; — I have given 
vise a thoroughly good trial 
IT schools for the past year 
:onsider it one of the best if 
the )Kst vise on the market. 

RoBKRT M. Smith, 



Chicago. 111., Sept. li, 1904. 
Mr. C. .a. Heeriman, 

Dear Sir :— Your vise has been 
given a very severe test during the 
past year in this school and has 
given satisfaction in every respect. 
1 consider il the equal of any if 
not the best vise made. 

Respectfully, 

Fhask p. Sullivan, 



DONT MISS THIS 



Representative Art of Out^ Times 



At the Special Introductory Price 



TheBdiUi. 

been allotted tor lot rod i 



□at be reprinted ia anj form, and bat a nDall numliar of Bopies hava 
lOBea. ThlB ia the most twBotitDl and exMaaJTSl) made of all tbe ex- 

^ , Jtiona rrom the InternstioaBl Studio Prew; Is a vsriUbla Edition d« Ldi« in all rmpeota, 

eoTerlDKRepreaeatative Art of To-day in moat perfect Facaimile Oil, Water Color, and Pastel i aniTMe*- 
lotintB. Etchinits, ate, from Original Plates. Tba work of artists of distinction are here crasentAd in a 

form of hiirheet artistic eicellence; in ' " ' 

HONODRAPHS by eminent authoritii 

buatlful ind artistic periodlcBl publi 



mcties o( Hodsm Art. thlsapecial introdnetorj 
a what it conceded by oonnisaeurs to be the moat 



The International Studio 

Itlonthly Maftaztne of Art 

A year ot which vill be iocladed FREE I Particulars on 

receipt of Coupon. This ia n rare opportunity— 

DON'T MISM ITl 

The 

International Studio 

67 Fifth Avenue (Dept. S. D.), WEW YOPK 



The International Studio 

Dept. S. D., t>? Ftrth Ave., New York 



Directory of Organizektions 



The Council of Supervisors 
OF THE Manual Arts 

WALTER SARGENT, Pre*. WM. J. EDWARDS,Treu. 

N»rth Siituatt^ Mass. Mtldtn^ Mass. 

Meets Anually in December 

Associate Membership, limited to one hundred, 
open to those actively engaged in supervision of the arts 
in any form. 

Initiation Fee, 55 'OO Annual Dues, $2.00 

Year Book, published annually, contains important 
studies of value to all art teachers. Four volumes: 
1901, *02, '03, *04, price $3.00 each. For copies 
apply to Secretary, Edward D. Griswold, 

36 Point St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Eastern 
Art Teachers' Association 

WALTER S. PERRY, President 
Pratt Institute^ Brooklyn^ Neiv Tork. 



All peraons actively engaged in Art Education are elegible 
to active membership on proposal of the Committee on Mem- 
bership. All interested m art education may become asso- 
ciate members. 

Initiation fee, including dues for one year, for members, 
^1.50; for associates, ^i. 00. Annual dues, $1.00. 

Copies of the last published report of the Association (of 
the Baltimore-Washington meeting of 1903) may be obtained 
of the Secretary. Price, 75 cents. 

LOUIS G. MONTE, Secretary, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 



Illinois 
Manual Arts Association 

CHARLES A. BENNETT, President, 
Ffria 

IRA S. GRIFFITH, Vice-President, 
Oak Park 

Next meeting at the University of Ulinoii^ Urbana^ III., 
February /6 and 77, /go6. 

Members elected by ballot, on recommendation of 
Executive Committee. Annual Dues, $3.00. Appli- 
cations for membership should be sent to 

William T. Bawden, Sec'y-Treas., 

State Normal Tniversity, Normal, 111. 

Pacific Manual Training Teach- 
ers' Association 

ERNEST ALLEN BATCHELDER, President 
Thrff Ptlyttchnic Institut*^ Fasadtna^ Cat. 

ELLA V. DOBBS, Secretary, 
Fasadtna^ Cal. 

Last printed proceedings can be obtained from the Secretary 

at 15 cents a copy. 



Eastern 
Manual Training Association 

C. B. CONNELLEY, Pres. ELI PICKWICK, Vice-Pres. 
AlUghtnj^ Fa. Ntwark^ N. J, 



HENRY W. HETZEL,Sec. 

Ctntral M. T. Sehtol^ 

Fhiladtlfhia^ Fa. 



WM. F. VROOM, Treas. 
Ntw r$rk 



Annual Convention Nenvark, N. ^., yune joth and 

July lit, igos 

Membership includes all engaged or interested in Manual 
Training, Domestic Science, and Domestic Art. Annual 
dues, $1.00. Published ^^ Proceedings," containing all papers 
and discussions of Convention, free to members. Price to 
nun-members, 2$ cents. Selected Biliographv of Manual 
Training z^ cents on application. 

Apply for membership and publications to the Secretary. 



Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association 

FLORENCE E. ELLIS, President 
Grand Rafids, Mich. 

LOUIS A. BACON, Treasurer 
Indianaflis 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting and Exhibit of Draivings 

and Manual Training ff^ork, April, igoj, 

at The University of Chicago. 

Membership open to all interested in education. The pro- 
motion of Art Education and Manual Training in the schools 
an especial object. Annual membership fee, ^.00. 

Annual Report of Proceedings, with full text of papers, lec- 
tures and discussions and addresses of members free to mem- 
bers. Extra copies on application to Secretary at 50 cents 
each. An additional fee of |i.oo entities members to loan of 
Traveling Exhibit, a carefully selected number of drawings 
from the annual exhibit of the current year. 

MARY E. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

6ss S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 



III. 



The Davis Press 



Publishers of 



The School Arts Book 

Worcester, Mass., 

Have published what has been long DESIRED BY GOOD TEACHERS— 

Bird Outlines 

For Coloring 





-■v^^-^^ 




Twelve Elect Birds 

Those of first importance in literature and life; those most easily identified, with 
a key chart in colors, and directions for identifying and coloring. I^^Each 
sheet shows a bird in characteristic attitude (which reveals the important color 
markings), grouped properly with an oblong to receive an appropriate quotation. 
Write at once for 

First Twelve Birds (Packet No. 8), 75 cents 

Each packet contains forty-eight outlines for coloring, four key charts in 
color, and a leaHet of quotations and instructions. 

In bulk, any one bird, 50c. per hundred 

The Dekvis Press 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Schools 



ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 

Central Park West and 6dd Street, NEW YORK CITY 

Manual Training Normal Department 

Special opportunities offered to observe and study manual work 
at close range under practical and complete school conditions, in 
the Kindergarten, Elementary and High School Grades. 

Excellent conditions for advanced study and investigation. 

Elementary and Advanced Courses leading to Diplomas. 
Write for Announcement. Frank A. Manny, Superintendent 



TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBL\ UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK CITY 

THE professional school of Columbia 
University, for the study of educa- 
tion and the training of teachers, 
with Departments of Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Fine Arts and Man- 
ual Training, offering courses leading to 
diplomas and degrees. Instruction in 
Basketry, Weaving, Textiles, Embroid- 
ery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Household 
Art, Cookery, Composition, Modeling, 
Pottery, Joinery, Wood-Carving, Metal 
and Leather Work, Forging, Machine 
Work and Constructive Design. 

The General Announcement of the 
College, separate announcements cover- 
ing the several departments, and any 
further information that may be desired, 
will be sent upon application to the 
Secretary. 

James E. Russell, LL. D., Dean. 



BRADLEY 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 



PBORIA, ILLINOIS 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

BEGINNING with the fall of 1905 
Bradley Institute will undertake 
to prepare Teachers of Manual 
Training and Domestic Economy for 
elementary and high schools. From its 
foundation the Institute has given 
prominence to these subjects. Now it 
has decided to utilize its extensive 
equipment more fully, and by some 
additions to the work as now organized 
to help supply the present demand for 
teachers. 

For outlines of courses, 
address 

Theodore C. Burgess, Director 



Summer 
Art Courses 

To meet the 
needs of Teachers 
of Manual • 
Training 




Iiistrtictfon by Cor- 
respondence 

Ilzamples of 
ffood technique 
loaned to 
students. 



THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY ART INSTRUCTION 



HANNAH JOHHSON CARTER, Director 



338 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 



V. 



Schools 



The Thomas Normal Training School 

(Fsundtd lias br Hn. Bima A. Ttumu) 

Trains hi pupib for teadung tlie following f>rancliei in 
Publict Normal and Private Scliooli t 
Knife, Bench and Lathe Work in Wood, Sheet Metal, 
Venetian Iron, Baiketry, Weaving, etc^ Domestic Science 
and Art, Drawing, Music, Ph7SicaI Training;, Penmanship 
For fall informtUon mptUy '" 

LOUIS A. THOMAS, Stcrttary, 



550 Woodwatd Avenue 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



TRADE NOTES. 

Many teachers of shopwork will be interested ii 

the accompanying illustration of a demons! rat ioi 

lathe with individual motor. The cul was made fron 




a photograph recently received from the Stout Man 
ual Training School. With the photograph wa: 
sent a brief descriptive stattmenl. from which w 
quote the folloH-ing: 



"The lathe is a Reed, lo in. string, 3!^ ft. bed 
The motor was made .by the General Electric Ca„ 
and is a four-pole, single phase (Type 1. S.) of Ij 
H. P., and wound for 1 j volts, 5o cycle current 
The armature makes iSoo revolutions luid has a 
2I.4 in. pulley on end. Distance between centers 
of motor and counter shaft is zo in. The motor 
weighs about 155 lbs., and this and the lathe cotm- 
ler are supported by a frame made of channel iron 
secured by four bolts that pass through the iS in. 
wall of brick. The double-throw starting box is 
within easy reach as shown. 

"When the lathe is running at maximum speed 
the spindle makes 2500 revolutions, which is Soo 
more than those in the regular turning room make. 
The end of the lathe is 13 in. from the blackboard. 
At the other end is the joinery demonstration bench. 



Down-draft forges have done away with over- 
head smoke pipes. This has greatly improved 
school foige shops. A similar transformation b 
taking place in wood-luming shops. E. H. Shel- 
don has done away with overhead counters for 
lathes by placing the lathes in groups and running 
the line shaft under the lathes. The result pro- 
duced in the appearance of a room is remarkable. 
The change also does away with the unpleasant 
jar on the floor above. This new arrangement of 
lathes is well illustrated on pages 12 and 13 of the 
catalogue of "manual training specialties" just is- 
sued by E. H. Sheldon & Co., !75'2S5 Madison 
street. Chicago. 

in their catalogue No. 7 Chandler & Barber, of 
Boston, have given us a large collection of manual* 
■ raining tools and benches to select from. A unique 
feature of the catalogue is several pages of illvsira- 

tions of courses of models. 



A NEW BOOK 

TO BE ISSUED IN AUGUST 

Problems in Uloodmorking 

By M. W. MURRAY 

Supervisor of Manual Training;, 
Springfieldt Mass. 

This book consists of forty plates bound in heavy 
paper covers, with McGill fasteners. Each plate is a 
working drawing, or problem in benchwork that has 
been successfully worked out by boys in one of the 
grades from seven to nine inclusive. Many of the 
problems can be worked out in various ways accord- 
ing to the individual ability, interest and taste of the 
pupil. They are not intended to take the place of 
problems which may originate with the individual 
pupils, but to lead up to and furnish suggestions for 
such problems. 

The aim of the book is to furnish a convenient col- 
lection of good problems ready to place in the hands 
of the pupils. It is believed that the book will meet 
a present need, and will therefore be welcomed by 
teachers of woodworking. The paper used in the 
book will be a heavy, tough, grey cover-paper, suit- 
able for shop use. The size of the book will be about 
6x9}^ inches. Price, 75 cents. 

If you 7uish to receive a copy of the book as soon as it 
is issued send in your order at once. 

THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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10-Inch hnproved 



Wood-Burning Lathe 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

PfiflCtDsl Hollow Spindle, with ground bearings, 

r> , Four-Step cast iron cone perfectly balanced. 

"CalUrCS Self-oiling, bronze head stock bearings. 

Self-oiling counter shaft hangers. 

Cam levers for binding tail stock and rest holder. 
Furnished complete with rest, centers, face plates, countershaft, etc. 
We are prepared to furnish motor drive or attached counter. 



Wc buUd a complete line of Pattern Maker* Lathes 
10 tn. to U tn. twfaiK. Out catalog deacribet than 

FAY & SCOTT 

DEXTER MAINE 
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SOME PHASES OF JAPANESE HANDICRAFT.' 



HEN one turns the Malay peninsula from the westward and 
sails north, he comes to a people whose crafts and art in 

WK? general are in striking contrast with those of Central and 
K Western Asia. As soon as people of the Chinese race 
"* are reached, one finds in all handicraft a union of accur- 
acy and technical skill with fertility and taste in design. 
It is true that the great periods of Chinese art are in the 
past, but even to-day the skill of the workers in wood and porcelain and 
embroidery is a thing at which to marvel. 

It is Japan, however, that is the true home of the artist craftsman, 
and where exists to-day the ideal union between perfect workmanship and 
spontaneous and exquisite design. The present production of industrial 
art in Japan divides sharply into two classes; that intended for the foreign 
market and that destined for home consumption. The former does not 
represent Japanese art either in design or in technique. It represents 
what the Japanese merchants have found to be the taste of the foreign 
popular demand. Such productions have a quality we call Japanese, but 
whether porcelain, cloisonne, bronze or lacquer they lack the exquisite 
simplicity of design, the sobriety and beauty of color, and oftentimes the 
fineness of workmanship that characterize the things made for the Japan- 
ese home. 

One must penetrate quite beyond the curio shops and large "art 
stores" of the old treaty ports and search out the workers in the quiet 
side streets to gain a conception of true Japanese craftsmanship. 

' Copyright, 1905, Charles R. Richards. 
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One noteworthy contrast between the production of the foreign mar- 
ket goods and of those for native use is that the first is a matter of large 
quantities and is performed in factories where the principle of division 
of labor has been introduced, whereas in the latter case most of the wares 
are made in small shops very commonly connected with the dwelling 
where the master workman alone or with a few assistants constitutes the 
producing unit. 

The present condition of this purely native work shows a striking 
contrast with the state of things in India. Before contact with western 
civilization the conditions under which the finest work was produced 
were very much the same in the two countries. The best of the 
Japanese craftsmen were attached to the households of the daimio, 
or prince just as their Indian brothers had a place in the establish- 
ments of the rajahs. Both were sheltered from the pressure of the 
outside world and left free to work out their conceptions of beauty 
and of excellence. Under the changed conditions of to-day the work of 
one has sadly degenerated, but the spirit of the other*is still triumphant. 

Doubtless quantity production and the factory system will in time 
become the economic order by which the general industrial needs of 
Japan are supplied, and when this time comes the critical stage of Japa- 
nese art will be at hand. For when this condition is reached the loss of 
identity in planner and worker will have come about and the new prob- 
lem of the designer and the factory, the thinker on one side and the 
army of doers on the other, must be faced as in the west. 

Whether Japan will meet this problem with more success than has 
the occidental world remains to be seen, but that the native art-craftsman 
has an assured place for many years would seem to be beyond question. 
For in Japan, in spite of certain movements to the contrary, the standards 
of art for the people at large still remain thoroughly indigenous, and the 
wealthy and aristocratic class still find their highest delight and satisfac- 
tion in the exquisite outflow of the national genius. 

This, together with the general spread of artistic feeling, which keeps 
pure and fresh the quality of design, would seem to promise that Japa- 
nese art-handicraft will continue even amid a changing order of national 
existence to delight the world for many years to come. 

Out of the many suggestions that Japanese art has to offer to the 
western world it seems to the writer that there are two of great signifi- 
cance to all teachers of the crafts, viz: simplicity of design, and artistic 
consideration of the common, every-day things. Nothing illustrates 
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these ideas better than the character of a Japanese room. Notwith- 
standing the introduction of many features of western life in 'Japan, 
such as the railway, post, telegraph and newspaper, the home life of the 
people has remained practically unaffected, and the construction of the 
native house and its treatment is precisely as it has been for centuries. 




To the western eye a Japanese room at first seems bare and empty 
but one soon comes to recognize in it a beauty of simplicity, a restful 
ness that is never present in the crowded rooms of our own houses.* 
Without furniture in our sense of the term, a Japanese room dtpehds for 
its effect upon the walls, floor and ceiling. The floor is covered with 
straw mats of a uniform size, three feet by six feet, and something over 
two inches thick, which fit closely together, and which give as a whole a 
certain suggestion of pattern and a cool neutral color effect. Shoes are 
never worn inside of the house and the mats are kept scrupulously clean. 
Their surfaces indeed correspond more to the tops of our tables and 
seats of our chairs than to the ordinary western floor. 
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The walls of such a room seem to us extremely frail. Tbeir main 
structural feature consists of wooden posts about five inches square 
placed in the corners and at certain other points, which support the roof or 
the floor above. Between these posts in the outside wall and in those 
which divide from the other rooms slide light wooden screens. Those 



^^ 




on the outside wall (shoji) are filled with a delicate lattice of wood cov- 
ered with thin paper, while those which form the partitions between the 
rooms (fusuma) consist of frames covered with thicker paper upon which 
is commoBly a printed or painted decoration in low tones. The lattice 
work in the ordinary shoji is arranged in equal rectangular spaces, 
but the designs in many cases are more elaborate, and present a great 
variety of extremely interesting line arrangements. 

In this connection, the outer doors of the house might be mentioned. 
These doors like our own are formed of a frame and enclosed panel 
spaces, but their treatment is freer and more varied than with us. The 
doors of the palace and temple gateways are often splendid examples of 
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design. Much of their charm lies In the color and carving with which 
they are enriched, but their fundamental quality is the beauty and variety 
of their space divisions. Beautiful indeed are some of these grand doors 
before the tombs of the Shoguns at Nikko and at Shiba Park. 




Above the sliding screens and forming a part of the fixed partition 
are long panels of thin wood (ramma) which lend a charming feature to 
the room through a very simple decorative treatment. This consists in 
perforating the wood according to some design, and so developing a com- 
position of pure lines or the simplest suggestion of a landscape or a flight 
of birds. 

Overhead is the ceiling of boards selected for their beauty of grain 
and color. No people in the world appreciate the natural beauties of 
wood and employ them to such advantage as the Japanese. Neither 
paint, nor varnish, nor stain are used. At a few points, such as the 
frames of the sliding pan- 
els, a coating of black lac- 
quer may be used, but in 
general the texture, color 
and grain markings of the 
natural wood are relied 
upon to produce the de- 
corative effect. 

In the erection of a 
house thesetection of wood 
for the posts, ceilings and 
ramma is a matter to 
which the greatest care is given, and at the lumber dealers in any 
large town may be seen a collection of posts gathered for beauty 
of grain and color from all parts of the empire, and often from 
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distant places like China, the Malay States and the Philippines. In order 
to secure hannony of color and grain effects for the ceiling, boards from 
the same log are generally used, and at the lumber yards the boards for 
this purpose, often the fine grained cypress (hinoki) or the rich gray or 
brown cedar (sugi), are kept together in bundles just as they were sawed 
from the log. 




The only place in a Japanese room where any decorative eflfect is at- 
tempted outside of the structural elements, and this only in the guest 
room or rooms of an inn, is in the niche, or tokonoma, at one side. Here 
a kakemono may be hung or a flower arrangement, a bronze or other 
ornament disposed. Whatever the particular effect may be, it remains 
for but a brief period and then gives way to another specimen of the 
household treasures. 

At one side of the tokonoma is commonly an arrangment of shelves 
and cupboards for holding clothing and other articles of personal apparel. 
The arrangement of the various shelves and cupboards is a matter of in- 
finite variety and often presents delightful and interesting examples of 
space-and-line composition. So indeed it is with the effect of the entire 
room. Freed from eye arresting masses of furniture and imposed decor- 
ation, a purely structural effect is presented, which gains its beauty from 
fine space arrangement and the appropriate treatment of its members. 
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Every Japanese house is in addition a lesson in honesty and excel- 
lence of workmanship and in attention to small details. No nails or 
screws are employed in the construction, but all timbers and frames are 
jointed together. The delicate lattice work of the shoji is a marvel of 
accurate fitting and exquisite finish. Even the shelves and uprights of 




the cupboard niche are dovetailed together, and in examining the concealed 
structure one gains the impression that a Japanese takes, if it were pos- 
sible, more pains upon what is out of sight than with that which is in view. 

Where a joint occurs in the lintel, which runs above the screens, a 
daintybitof cast or beaten metal, often in the form of a bird in flight is used 
to cover the spot. The little pulls, or hikite, used on the fusuma and on 
the cupboard slides also merit attention. These are generally of copper 
with a polished black or rich brown surface, and are often perfect gems 
of delicate line design. 

The tools of the Japanese carpenter are in general character not unlike 
those of his western colleague^ but are used in quite a different manner. 
The saws as well as the planes are operated on the pull stroke and are 
much lighter than similar tools with us. The apparatus in the upper left 
hand corner of the cut, sumi-tsubo, corresponds to our carpenter's chalk 
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line, but in this case the Une which is wound on a reel passes through a 
pocket containing some cotton wool dampened with Chinese ink, so that 
a black instead of a white line is snapped on the wood. 

The saw that is used for cutting boards from the log is an instrument 
with little resemblance to that employed elsewhere iaj this purpose. It 




' the arts of any country can not 

r of materials or processes, but 

n which plays through all materials 

mderstanding. With this point 



has a short wide blade, turned sharply at right angles to its length and 
a handle which is grasped by both hands. The drawing by Hokusai 
shows very clearly the manner of its use. 

Mr. Fenollosa has pointed out that ' 
be thoroughly analyzed simply as a r 
that the contemporaneous spirit of de; 
should be considered as a key to their i 
of view the writer is in full sympathy, but, as he has neither the power of 
so interpreting the craft situation in Japan or space to attempt any 
comprehensive description of its practices, he must be content with pre- 
senting a few phases of the situation of perhaps special interest to the 
readers of this magazine. 

The Japanese are unquestionably master magicians in the field of ar- 
tistic metalworking. Whether it be the "working of beaten or of cast 
metal, the production of colored patinas or the embossing, encrusting or 

I A history nf Ukio-yc. 
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inlaying of surfaces their skill is such as to make the rest of the world seem 
almost like amateurs. In beaten metal they work from sheet or ingot, and 
their ability to develop the most difficult of forms seems to have no limit. 
The working of copper has long been practiced, but the production of 
silver table ware is an affair of recent years which has arisen to meet the 
foreign demand, and which reflects 
the character of that demand in the 
florid and overcrowded nature of the 
designs employed and in the high re- 
lief of the embossed parts. 

Beating cold sheet iron into com- 
plicated hollow forms is a matter quite 
outside of western experience, yet 
there are several men in Japan who 
produce the most delicate incense 
burners or vases with surface relief 
ornament from this metal. I'hose who saw the wonderful lion in the 
Fine Arts Building at St. Louis, made by the master in this field, Yamada 
Chosaburo, realize to what heights this art has been carried. 

It is, however, perhaps in bronze casting that the greatest triumphs 
of the Japanese metalworker are reached. The use of bronze for im- 
portant artistic works ex- 
tends back some twelve 
centuries, and the splendid 
lanterns before the tombs 
of the Shoguns, the great 
bells of Kioto and Nara, 
and the colossal statutes 
of Buddha, culminating in 
the wonderful figure at 
Kamakura, stand among 
the highest achievements 
of any people in this field. 
The method univers- 
ally employed for such 
work is the waste wax 
process. This process was described in its elements in the article on 
the "Metal Crafts of India",' but while in India art casting is confined 

■ Manual Training Magaiine. January. r905. 
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by some fine surface color, whether a rich red, a warm brown or a cool 
green. 

The writer purchased a small copper tea-pot in a town on the north- 
west coast for the sum of ten cents. This little pot is enameled inside 
and underneath the cover. It has a spout and a wooden handle and on its 
outer surface is a fine red and black patina which transforms it at once 
from a commonplace affair to a joy forever. 




The process of producing patinas is one concerning' which it is less 
easy to obtain exact knowledge than any other Japanese craft process. 
The wonderful colors on old Chinese and Japanese bronzes were pro- 
duced by the action of moisture in the air or in the soil acting through a 
long period of time, but at the present time practically all patinas are 
developed by the wet or pickling process. This process necessitates to 
begin with a very careful polishing of the surface by rubbing down with 
soft charcoal. The piece is then immersed in a pickling solution, which 
may be cold or heated, for varying lengths of time. It is then heated 
over a charcoal fire and frequently wetted with the pickling liquid. 
These two operations are repeated again and again until the desired 
color is obtained. The patience, care and time required for such a pro- 
cess are very great, so great as to seem practicable only to an Oriental. 
With our western ways we are fain to be content with a less perfect re- 
sult obtained by some speedier method. 

The variety and beauty of colors obtained seem to depend rather on 
the special manner in which the piece is subjected to the action of the 
solution and the subsequent treatment than upon a great variety of pick 
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ling mixtures. The main constituents of the mixture most commonly 
used appear to be sulphate of copper, sulphate of iron and acetate of 
copper dissolved in plum vinegar. 

Japan is pre-eminently the land of the potter. Nowhere else does 
individuality of expression enter in such degree into the common do- 
mestic pottery of the people; nowhere else is such simplicity and charm 




of treatment combined, and nowhere else is such variety of glaze and 
color and decoration displayed. 

But here again a sharp distinction should be drawn between the 
wares destined for export and those intended for native use. The for- 
eign market goods are made in quantities In large establishments and 
exhibit strong colors and florid designs as in the gaudy red and gold of 
Kaga, the many-colored and kaleidoscopic patterns of Arita, and the 
European imitations of Seto. It is in the small shop of the master and 
his few assistants that the quiet-toned bowls and cups of the Japanese 
household are produced. 

The history of Japanese pottery is mainly an account of the work of 
individual potters, each contributing some new combination of clay or 
glaze or enamel color, or of decorative treatment, and even to-day one 
often finds the master of a most modest establishment pointing with 
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pride to some particular artistic or technical effect as the specialty of his 
house. 

The art potters are in a sense the aristocrats among the craftsmen, 
not so much in wealth or position but rather in devotion to their art and 
aloofness from the influence of mere commercialism. They are life- 
long students of their craft, constantly experimenting and constantly 




learning in the school of experience, and so lai^e is the field and so rich 
in traditions that they seldom reach a position of acknowledged reputa- 
tion before they are advanced in years. The writer looks back to his 
contact with some of the noted potters of Kioto as among the most in- 
teresting and enjoyable experiences of his life. Courteous, simple, dig- 
nified, working quietly and devotedly in their pleasant neat rooms, these 
men gave one a sense of the meaning of art in striking and significant 
contrast with the attitude of our western world. 

Porcelain is fast becoming the sole ceramic product of Japan. The 
old pottery of earthenware with its opaque glazes and simple forms is 
steadily being replaced by the stronger and lighter ware. This tendency 
undoubtedly makes for better and more serviceable table ware, but it 
also means the loss of much that was charming and naive in the art and 
much that was associated with the great names and achievements of the 
past. 
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Japanese methods of manufacture are still extremely simple. Of 
late years the western methods of pressing and of casting in moulds 
have been introduced and are considerably used in the manufacture 
of wares for export, but a majoritj' of the common forms, whether 
of earthenware or porcelain, are still thrown upon the wheel. In the 
case of porcelain the piece is at first fashioned much thicker than is 
ultimately intended, and after being dried is turned down to the requis- 
ite thinness. The wheel 
is an extremely simple af- 
fair, consisting generally of 
a single disc of stone or 
wood about i8 inches in 
diameter, placed nearly 
level with the floor, and ro- 
tated by the fingers of the 
operator, who kneels be- 
fore it. 

Printing small designs 
in color by means of wood- 
en stamps has long been 

practiced, but now much printing is done on the cheaper wares for 
export by the western method of transfer paper. Low modeling in re- 
lief by slip painting is often employed, but the finest work of this kind 
is done by carving away the body of the piece before it is fired. 

One of the most interesting processes of pottery-making is that rep- 
resented by the so-called Banko ware. This ware, which is mainly con- 
fined to tea-pots, was formerly quite common, but is now made by only a 
few persons in one locality. The pieces are not thrown on the wheel, 
but are built up by hand. A flat disc of clay is used for the bottom 
and is slightly turned up around the edge by working between the thumb 
and forefinger. On top of this flat ribbons of clay about two inches 
wide are added by lapping the thinned edges and are worked into shape 
until the form is complete. Some of these delicate little pots are very 
thin, and the skill displayed in joining the successive pieces, and par- 
ticularly in modeling the spout and handle, is very remarkable. The 
process is a refinement of the American Indian method of building by 
coiling, but the result, like everything Japanese, represents a delicacy of 
taste and skill of hand found only among these wonderful craftsmen. 



APPLIED DESIGN, II.' 
James Parton Haney. 

|HE previous article of this series considered the effect of 
dividing a space into masses which related themselves 
rhythmically to the inclosing boundaries of the space. In 
many designs, however, masses appear which are not 
formed by lines which come into contact with the inclos- 
ing boundaries. A simple design of this type appears in 
Plate XI (a), where a space is seen divided by the intro- 
duction of a small mass within it. The eye in traveling 
along the line which bounds this mass tends to leave it at each comer 
and pass on the nearby border. Having examined the proportions of 
the mass or spot, it instinctively notes the proportions of the spaces 
formed by the outlines of the spot and the inclosing lines of the space. 
No mass can thus be introduced into a space without creating other 
masses more or less distinct, yet related to one another. The simplest 
of applied designs are of the character noted in (a). Sometimes the 
spot may appear as a bit of printing or an ornamental unit. In 





PLATE XI. 



familiar language such spot is spoken of as ** the design *\ but it is to 
be understood that in itself it has no claim to the title. The design is 
the relation maintained by all the masses which have been created by 
the introduction of the spot within the space. The union of elements 

» Copyright, 1905, James P. Haney. For first article of this series see Manual 
Training Magazine, April, 1905. 
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forms the design; the small mass or spot may more properly be described 
as the " decorating unit ". Plate XI, (a), illustrates a unit of the very 
simplest type and one which creates very simple subordinate masses, 
(b) offers a slightly elaborated form, and (c) one in which the masses 
are multiplied and varied. 

It will be noted that in ?tll these examples the main lines of the de- 
corating spots parallel the main lines of the inclosing form. This serves 
to preserve the structural nature of the design. In general all main 
movements in a design should rise from structure. This consideration 
must constantly be kept in mind in planning decorative elements for 
*any space. 

INTEREST. 

The introduction of a spot or mass within a space acts to give addi- 
tional interest to that part of the space in which it appears. Every spot 
forms a center of interest which has 
more or less attraction for the eye, 
depending upon its size, the nature 
of elements which compose it and 
upon the number and variety of the 
masses which it creates in the 
space in which it is placed. 

Every additional line introduced 
in a design adds to the movement 
of the pattern. It is one more ele- fig. i. 

ment which the eye instinctively fol- 
lows. Each spot with its boundary lines, therefore forms a center of 
movement from which the eye departs along the lines of suggested 
rhythms, and to which it returns after such excursion. 

The principal center of interest is that which, by virtue of its size or 
the nature of the movements it controls, appears of greatest* importance. 
To it the eye turns first. Unity requires that a design should have but 
one such center, though subordinate centers may be developed in man- 
ner to be later shown. Multiple centers are to be introduced with care, 
as they tend to distract attention, to weaken structure and to. destroy 
repose. 

BALANCE OF INTERESTS. 

A theory has been advanced that repose is secured by balancing the 
decorating units of a desigi\on the center of an enclosing space, in man- 
ner similar to the balancing of physical weights upon the fulcrum of a 
beam. Such balance is seen in Fig. i, where one spot is four times the 
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area of another and balances the latter at one-fourth of its distance from 
the center of the enclosing space. The truth of this hypothesis is left by 
its advocates to rest upon the assertion that the eye demands this 
balance as essential, and that it determines the center of a design to be 
at a point (a) which would represent the fulcrum upon which, in the lan- 
guage of physics, the beam 
would turn. In practice, 
however, a design so 
planned will often be re- 
jected by the eye as lack- 
ing in harmony — that is, * 
lacking in repose. 

In behalf of this theory 
of physical balance there 
is often adduced the prac- 
tice of the Japanese, in 
whose work may be found 
examples which serve to 
illustrate it. On the other 
hand there are hundreds 
of designs from the brushes 
of Oriental workers which 
make no pretensions to a 
physical balance and yet 
are highly acceptable to 
the eye, (Fig. 2,) 

No rigid law is to be 
formulated, governing the 
balance of masses intro- 
duced as decorative units, 
for such law would ignore 
the secondary masses 
which the decorating spots 
create. In default of such 
''""'■" law, the designer must 

familiarize himself with that which makes for interest, with a view to 
determining how different interests may be made to offset or balance one 
another in the development of repose. 

Referring to Fig. 3, we note that the inclosing form is divided by the 
spot into four related masses which, with the spot itself, constitute the 
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design. All of these masses the eye examines, and compares. It notes 
the support of the inclosing form given by the long line at the top of the 
unit, and feels the structural relation thus emphasized. It examines the 
smaller masses (i, 2, 3) and compares them with the spot itself and the 
mass (4.) If it finds agreeable variety in these spaces it approves the 
pattern. If, on the other hand there is a lack of variety, as in Plate XII, 
(a), where the subordinate masses (i, 2,3) are of one 
size, or if the space above be too great and the unit 
represented as slipping down (b), or too small and 
crowded at the sides (c), the eye is offended. The 
design in each of the latter cases has its center of 
interest, but the center is not pleasing in its rela- 
tions, and the design as a whole lacks repose. 

The space Fig. 3 is of a nature which makes it 
possible for the eye to grasp easily all the masses 
formed by the decorating spot. When this is the 
case it is satisfied to accept a single center of inter- 
est. The greater mass below the spot has not been 
so large as to attract undue attention to itself. If, however, the decor- 
ating unit is of the size and nature shown in Plate XII (d), the eye finds 
the mass below empty and displeasing, and seeks in it some further 
center of interest. 
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PLATE XII. 



A second spot may, therefore, with propriety be introduced, giving an 
additional center of point of departure. The same care must be taken 
%o secure agreeable relations in devising the masses (5, 6, 7) which this 
spot creates, as in planning those of the spot above. The size of the 
second spot will depend upon the nature or use for which the design is 
planned. If the pattern is to be an upright one, the lower mass should 
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not be as large as the upper, else the eye will not feel the stronger inter- 
est above and the vertical nature of the design will not be preserved. 
This fact is to be borne in mind in decorating structures which exert a 
supporting or an upward pushing force. (See bracket base Plate XIII, 
**a") If, on the contrary, stasis or weight is to be secured, the mass below 
should be made heavy that the eye may feel the downward pressure and 
the stability of theiorm be increased. (See tabouret leg, c). 




PLATE xin. 



Designs which are to be seen horizontally without emphasis upon any 
one part over another should have this character expressed by equality 
of interest in the parts of the pattern, as in (b), which might serve as 
the mass arrangement for a box top or rug. 



RHYTHM OF MASSES. ^ 

Attention has already been called to the fact that on the introduction 
of a mass into a space, the eye tends to leave the outline of the mass at 
each angle and continue in the direction indicated by the line on which 
it has been traveling. 

If more than one mass be introduced into the space, the additional 
lines increase the movement of the design and give to the eye additional 
material round which to travel. If the movement is to be a grateful one, 
that is, if the design is to be harmonious, rhythms mtist be easily estab- 
lished between masses that are in any close relationship. 

Thus in Plate XIV (a), the masses appear near'one another. The 
eye travels in the direction of the dotted line in determining their rhyth- 
mic relations. If it is desired to facilitate such movement, a change in 
the direction of the lines of one or both spots may be made so that the 
eye may be carried from one to the other with less effort, (b). Masses at 
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some distance from one another may thus be related, the eye passing 
over the intervening space with greater or less ease depending on the 
distance to be traveled and the force given to the movement by the 
lines which govern it. (c). 



TONE. 



Up to this point we have dealt with masses apart from tone. This 
has been for the sake of laying stress upon line as a governing element 
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PLATE XIV. 



in mass. A difference in the tones of different masses in a design, em- 
phasizes the relations established, by contrasting the decorating spot with 
the subordinate masses it creates. It also serves to add variety and 
thus lends interest to the design as a whole. 

In the illustration ot principles it is convenient to apply tone to the 
introduced masses. Thus they are made to appear as dark spots upon a 
light ground. In practice, however, the spots may as often be light upon 
a dark ground as the reverse. It is to be noted in this connection that 
an arrangement of masses cannot be translated from black on white to 
white on black without change. This is due to the fact that a dark mass 
is more emphatic and noticeable in a design than a light one. An 
arrangement showing masses of dark on light will thus appear less strik- 
ing when shown as light on dark. (Plate XV). 



MASS ARRANGEMENT. 



In the light of the foregoing it must now be the effort of the student 
to develop in tone, a number of mass arrangements suitable as decora- 
tions for a variety of simple spaces. It is suggested that for some time 
only oblong or square outlines be considered, the problem being to de- 
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vise within each space, masses which shall relate themselves harmoni- 
ously and maintain the structural nature of the space. 

In the solution o( these problems the designer will be wise to work al- 
ways in mass, feeling round the forms he devises and lightly toning them 
as he proceeds, that the related masses he is creating may stand out, 
Plate XVI, (a). 




ilffl 




The first designs should be confined to the introduction of a single 
mass or center of interest into oblongs, vertical or horizontal. Many 
oblongs of different lengths and widths should be drawn and the decor- 
ating mass planned for each with care. 

Following these problems, others should be devised showing two 
centers, (b) and (c). Not a little time should be spent in experiment- 
ing with these, that the changes occasioned by an increase in size or an 
alteration in position of either spot maybe thoroughly appreciated. When 
a variety of these spaces have been thus filled, the student should proceed 
to decorate other spaces with masses designed to show simple, rhythmic 
relations, (e) and (f), these being succeeded by others still in which the 
space has been divided into a variety of shapes by the decorating ele- 
ments, (d) and (g). A few solutions of the square and oblong are of- 
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fered, Plate XVII. Each of these by slight changes may be considerably 
varied, while scores of other simple arraflgements may^ and should be 
devised. 

In the minds of some, question may arise as to the advantage of 
proceeding so slowly toward the evolution of ornamental forms. It is 
therefore, to be emphasized again that upon the understanding of the 
relation of masses in design all success in practice will depend. After 
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familiarity with the general principles has given the worker facility, 
he will be at liberty to develop elaborate patterns in which the structural 
elements and mass arrangements are disguised by details, but in his 
earlier practice he will be far wiser to begin all designs by the creation of 
related masses. He should make it his business to examine with care 
those designs to which he may have access, to determine the main elements 
which underlie the pattern. Besides studying these, he will find it of 




advantage to copy the best of the arrangements, ignoring all deUib 
and noting only the space relations which constitute at base the design. 
A scrap book made up of dozens of such mass arrangements will be 
found most helpful and suggestive to any one who is later to leach or 
practice. Plates XVIII and XIX show such space arrangements taken 
from the work of skilled designers. 
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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 



Having familiarized himseU with the application of the theory the 
worker may now turn to some practical problem. This may take the 
form of a book or program cover, Plate XX (a), purse, (d), paper knife 
handle, (b), or book mark, (c), All of these forms present simple spaces 
for decoration. 




As previously noted the student should not be satisfied to make but 
one design for each problem, but should devise several solutions that he 
may exercise discriminative judgment in determining the best. 

In (he case of the covers and programs the larger rectangular spots 
may be used for lettering, and the smaller for decorative forms like 
the units and initials suggested in Article I. In filling the spots with 
lettering, the effect of tone is gotten by equality of spacing and by com- 
pleting short lines by small florets as indicated in (a). 

In solving these problems the principles already presented must be 
kept in mind. Each design should be structurally sound, each should 
show variety of masses, each should be simple and should show repose 
through proper balancing of intetests. 

In designs similar to those for the book rack end, Plate XXI (b), 
it will be found well to relate the design structurally to the outline by a 
Strap-like mass paralleling the border of the space. As the form is to 
be upright, additional interest may be given above by enlarging this 
mass as shown, (a) and (c). Designs similar to these may with advantage 
be planned about central panels variously modified. 

It is suggested that no designs be carried at present beyond the 
simple mass arrangement. Indeed, in many cases the strap-like forms 
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suggested, offer the only decoration needed. Such designs for wood- 
work, whether incised, carved or stained have the merits of strength and 
simplicity. Later considerations will indicate how additional interest 
may be secured when necessary, by further treatment of the masses. 

In Plates XVII, XX and XXI it will be noted that the masses in tone 
have been kept . subordinate, and that emphasis has been placed upon 
the simple panels created in the center of the space. This has been 




with intention. If the decorative element be not kepi of moderate size, 
it tends to become heavy and leads to over-elaboration in sub.sequent treat- 
ment. When a large and simple mass forms part of the design, it serves 
to aid through contrast, acts as a foil to the more ornate forms and as a 
quiet spot on which the eye may rest when weary with the examination 
of minor details. 

The question of what should constitute the proper proportion of light 
to dark is not one for which a definite rule may be given. It is a rela- 
tion to be determined by the purpose for which the design is intended 
and by the elaborateness of the pattern desired. In simple designs the 
white should, as a rule, equal or exceed the dark. If the design be all 
of one tone or 'value', the unelaborated mass should exceed that part into 
which is introduced conventionalized elements or 'subject-matter'. Sim- 
plicity will thus be secured. This for the beginner is a result worth 
striving for. 

( To be cotitinaid.) 




SWEDISH METAL-SLOYD.' 



HE exhibit of Swedish metal-sloyd at the St. Louis Exposi- 
I I— . tion deser\'ed all the attention it received from American 

r I ^lA teachers. Coming as it did when unusual interest is be- 
I I]b '"g manifested in metalworking as a form of manual 
L^^^JB training, it was especially timely and suggestive for it 
showed what kinds of work in metal are being done reg- 
ularly and successfully by boys in the common schools 
of Stockholm. Without wishing to repeat the mistake made when Swedish 
wood-sloyd in toto was transplanted into American soil, everyone inter- 
ested in manual training may again welcome suggestions from Sweden. 
From the beginning of manual training in this country, high-school 
work has included metalworking in some form, but its value in grammar- 
school work has only just begun to be appreciated. We have forge shops, 
foundries and machine shops in our manual-training high schools — we 
have developed some excellent courses in forging and casting; we have 
done a little handwork in chipping, filing, fitting and soldering; but most 

Carl Lidman, of Stockholm, member of Ihe com- 
edui-ational exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
Irawings, etc., and lo G. P. Lagergren. of Bradley 
ting parts of the reports and tracing (he drawings. 
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of our work with cold metals is left to machine tools and is done in the 
last year of the high-school course. By this arrangement we have failed 
to derive the fullest benefit that may come from handwork in metal. We 
have utilized it when it is soft and pliable, but not when it is hard and 
stubborn. Excepting cast-iron and one or two grades of steel, we have 
not even become acquainted with the common properties of the metals 




we see about us every day; nor have we learned the fundamental pro- 
cesses in working them. We have kept our work within too narrow 
limits for the highest educational results. 

There are present indications of a change in this respect. We hear 
of experiments in working copper, brass, Britannia metal and silver, in- 
cluding beating, spinning, stamping, sawing, and etching ; construction 
work with sheet tin, involving soldering; also bent-iron work, both 
light and heavy, including bending, binding and riveting. Often this 
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-Spade- 





work is inspired and sometimes taught by tlie 
teacher of art rather than the teacher of manual 
training because it serves so well as a means of 
art expression. The Swedish metal-§loyd is not 
at all like most of this work. On the contrar}* it 
consists of a series of models of useful articles, 
arranged with reference to the progressive ac- 
quirement of skill in the use of hand tools. Some- 
where between these two types of work it is pos- 
sible we may find the kind of manual-training 
work in metal which will best suit American needs. If the "art-metal " 
work deals too much with objects of luxury and the metal-sloyd too little 
with art, a middle course will be better than either. For pedagogical rea- 
sons also the medial course is the safer. 
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SWEDISH METALSLOYD 
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Our American practice of confining the metalwork to the high school 
has caused the impression to go forth that metalwork is not suited to the 
grammar grades. The work in Sweden shows this impression to be a 
mistaken one. Of the 6,767 pupils pursuing courses in sloyd in the city 
of Stockholm in igo2, 983 were in metal-sloyd, 3,256 in wood-sloyd, and 
2,529 in paper-sloyd. There were 13 teachersof metal-sloyd, 42 of wood- 
sloyd, and 41 of paper-sloyd. The average age of the pupils in metal- 
sloyd was 12.7 years, in wood-sloyd 12.3, in paper-sloyd 10.3 In Stock- 
holm sloyd is an elective subject, and is taken from 4 to 7,5 hours a week. 

The models of the course in metal-sloyd, only a part of which are here 
presented, may be divided into two series : The first, or elementary, in- 
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eludes work in chipping, filing, drilling, riveting, turning, hardening, tem- 
pering, and screw-cutting. The second, or advanced series brings in 
sheet-metal work and further experience in all the processes of the first 
series, leading up to the construction of a small foot-power lathe. All 
the work is done from models and drawings. Accompanying each 
drawing is an outline of the process of construction, giving each step in 

• 

-Biscuit Cutter - 





- Cooky Cutter - 
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proper sequence. While this method of presentation, without any vari- 
ation, would seem too severely mechanical for America, one quickly re- 
cognizes that the SwediSTT metal-sloyd is far better for twelve or fourteen- 
year-old boys than is the long ** chipping and filing " course of exercise 
pieces which many an American teacher worked through some twenty 
years ago or less. The objects made in the Swedish courses are more 
interesting because of their use and because of the greater range of ma- 
terials and processes involved. When one looks back upon his *• chip- 
ing and filing" days he can easily believe that the remembrance of such 
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experiences has kept many of the teachers of manual training from de- 
veloping handwork in metals. Whatever the causes for the slowness of 
growth in this direction, metalworking in America is still waiting for some 
one to develop a type of work which shall be suited to present needs in 
grammar and high schools. It may be that the Swedish metal-sloyd can 
help toward such an end. 
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THE ILLINOIS MANUAL ARTS ASSOCIATION; ITS FIELD 

AND ITS WORK.' 
Charles A. Bennett. 

ADIES and Gentlemen, Members of the Illinois Manual 
Arts Association : I have the honor to present the first 
annual address of the president of the Illinois Manual 
Arts Association. Organizations of teachers are so 
numerous that one might wonder whether there are not 
already too many. There are clubs and circles in indi- 
vidual schools, city teachers' clubs and principals' asso- 
ciations, arts and crafts clubs, science clubs, state associations, sectional 
associations and the great National Educational Association with its many 
departn>ents and large membership. Why should we add another to this 
long and varied list? Why are we met together this evening under these 
pleasant circumstances as members and friends of the Illinois Manual 
Arts Association? What is the purpose of our organization? What work 
are we doing and planning to do, and how are we to do it? These are 
questions which I wish to discuss with you for a few minutes. 

In an excellent report our secretary has related the circumstances 
under which this association was formed and has given a review of its 
first meeting. He has also spoken of the later actions of the executive 
committee and has referred to our constitution. It is from this constitu- 
tion that we learn something of the form which we have selected for our 
association, but no constitution is more than a framework upon which to 
build. It reveals the form but not the spirit. The inner life of an 
organization like that of an individual is in a large measure independent 
of its corporate form. Many an imperfectly organized association has 
done a noble work because of its elevated motive and the loyalty of its 
members. 

Our constitution states that the purpose of our association shall be 
" the advancement of manual arts in public education and the cultivation 
of professional spirit among its members," but it remains for the mem- 
bers of the association to determine the nature of this advancement and 
the quality of the professional spirit which is to be cultivated. 

» This address, delivered in Peoria February 17, 1905, is published here in full at 
the request of the Association. — Ed. 
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That this quality may be safe-guarded the constitution restricts the 
membership to persons who present satisfactory credentials to the exe- 
cutive committee and receive a three-fourths vote of the members pres- 
ent at a regular meeting. On the other hand the membership is pur- 
posely not restricted to teachers. We are honored in having on our list of 
charter members the president of the board of trustees of Bradley Insti- 
tute. In reality the association is open to any reputable person who is 
interested in the manual arts as a factor in education, and wide, open to 
him who is willing to help make the organization a means of increasing 
the efficiency of popular education in the state of Illinois. Our associa- 
tion already has on its membership roll a large percentage of the 
progressive teachers of manual training in the state. It has also a few 
of the leaders among teachers of drawing; it should have more. To 
these should be added teachers of the household arts and such other 
educators and citizens as are willing to work with us in the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose. The association should never become a large one 
but it should always be a strong one. What is needed in our state at 
the present time is not more associations which gauge their successes by 
the number of thousands of persons in attendance, valuable as these 
may be, but more small groups of earnest workers who are willing to 
study and experiment and then put what they have discovered into such 
form that it will become a real contribution to the progress of educational 
thought and practice. Such results are needed in all branches of edu- 
cational activity, but in none are they more needed at the present time 
in the state of Illinois than in the manual arts. Manual training, draw- 
ing, domestic economy, and their brother and sister, scientific agricul- 
ture and horticulture, are new in the schools, but they are supplying an 
unmistakable social demand. This is because these subjects typify two 
elements which have been prime factors in the development of our civil- 
ization — industrial occupation and home life. 

The manual arts in one form or another are wanted ever^'where in 
our state. Large cities are building manual-training high-schools and 
are employing special teachers of the several manual arts for the ele- 
mentary grades; smaller cities are installing manual-training, art and 
domestic-economy departments in their high school buildings and are 
sending grammar-school as well as high-school pupils to these centers 
for instruction; towns are beginning to follow the cities; and the rural 
schools are asking what they can do. Kach school, however, is meeting 
new problems, and wishes to profit by the experience of others. Our 
association ought to help such schools. Tomorrow our committee on 
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^* Manual Tram=|iig for Rural Schools '' will tell us what rural schools 
need, and that some of these schools are looking for helpful suggestions 
from this association. Our discussion of the details of shop equipments 
is likely to throw some light on a problem that is especially preplexing 
because it involves expense. 

Not only in technical matters but in problems of correlation and gen- 
eral method our association should render specific help. 

Our secretary has shown that our association has already begun to 
do this needed work; we have begun to experiment and gather data. A 
question now before us is : How shall we send our findings where they 
will do the most good? What means of publication shall we adopt? 

There are at least two means possible: (i) The regular educa- 
tional periodicals, (2) a publication of our own. Many educational 
journals would no doubt be glad to receive from time to time contribu- 
tions from this association, official or unofficial. The Manual Training 
Magazine has already published a report and three articles, and these 
have received much favorable comment and brought the association and 
its work to the attention of many people in distant parts of the country. 
Probably everyone will agree that this kind of publication should 
continue. 

At the suggestion of the executive committee, State Superintendent 
Bayliss is likely to publish a part of our report on ** Manual Training for 
Rural Schools," and distribute it through his office to county superinten- 
dents, teachers, and others whom it will help. Probably everyone pres- 
ent will agree that this means of broadening our influence is also a de- 
sirable one whenever it can be used, but that will not be often. 

But the question of a publication of our own has been before your 
executive committee for some time with the following results : We do 
not favor an annual report or year book such as is put out by many 
associations. Such reports too often find their way into garrets or waste 
baskets where they are never read. They are likely to be uneven in 
quality due to the fact that they are edited by officers or committees that 
change with ever^ year. They often contain much that is not worth 
publishing. • They are expensive and can be financed only by a large 
membership fee or by soliciting advertising.. Advertisements detract 
from the dignity of a publication of this kind and require a large amount 
of effort to secure. The executive committee approve of such an admir- 
able publication as the Vear-Book of the Council of Supervisors of the 
Manual Arts, but they do not believe our association ought to undertake 
so large a venture. 
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In considering a publication your committee have sought to deter- 
mine just the kind that is needed to meet our own particular conditions. 
This seems to be merely a series of leaflets or monographs which shall 
serve as a means of sending forth the conclusions reached after a sub- 
ject has been investigated and discussed. Such conclusions need not be 
accompanied by all the discussion of the subject but by the gist of it. 
With this end in view, your committee suggest that the association pub- 
lish from time to time in uniform style under a general heading, *' Man- 
ual Arts Leaflets," for instance, the results of investigations, experiments, 
discussions, etc. In such a publication, quality, not quantity, should be 
the aim. These could have a price put upon them and be sold to non- 
members, though the association might vote to distribute a given num- 
ber gratis. 

To accomplish this result in a satisfactory manner your committee 
believe that an editorial board should be created. Five persons would 
probably make a satisfactory number, one member only retiring each 
year. This arrangement would guard against a shifting policy in the 
board. At any annual meeting after a timely subject had been dis- 
cussed to the point of reaching definite valuable conclusions a vote could 
be passed appropriating a given sum of money for the publication of 
these conclusions. This money would then be at the disposal of the 
editorial board and they would take full charge of editing and printing 
the matter to be published. For instance, within a year we are likely to 
have something of especial value on the rural-school problem. It is 
possible that by tomorrow noon we may have discussed either .wood-fin- 
ishing or equipments for a wood-working shop to the point where the 
matter ought to be turned over to such a board with an appropriation of 
$35.00. If such a plan were adopted and a high standard of quaiity 
maintained we would be able after a few years to sell enough of our 
publications to pay the cost of printing, though that could not be done 
at first unless the members were to guarantee to be responsible for the 
sale of a definite number and pay cash for the same. 

It is evident that any publication scheme of this kind must have a 
bearing on the question of reducing the annual dues of the association. 
With our present membership this could not be done if such a publica- 
tion scheme was adopted. 

In this connection it may be well to state the policy of the associa- 
tion with reference to expenditures. From a discussion of the subject 
last year it seemed evident that the members desired to have all the nec- 
essary printing, stationery, stenographic work, postage, etc., both for offi- 
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cers and committees, paid for out of the funds of the association. No 
officer is expected to contribute more than his annual dues toward such 
expenses. The executive committee have acted with the under- 
standing that the association wished to pay all its own expenses and 
then demand of its officers reasonable economy and full value for ex- 
penditiares. 

I have discussed these details at some length at this time because I 
understand that we are an organization that intends to do things as well 
as talk about things, and if so these details must be of interest to us. 
But as an association or as individuals we should never allow our enthu- 
siasm for organization or our interest in technical details to obscure the 
larger fact that we are teachers. Our greatest work is not on associa- 
tion programs or with tools and materials, but with boys and girls who in 
the future are to make this nation greater. There is no educational vir- 
tue in saws or spoons or pencils; it is only as these are made to serve as 
a means in the development of nSble and joyous and efficient men and 
women that they are of any value. As individual teachers and as an or- 
ganization I have no doubt we need to be reminded of this very often. 
I believe, however, that it is not beyond the truth to say that at the pres- 
ent time there is no class of teachers more interested in problems of 
child development than the teachers of the manual arts. The reason 
for this is that during the past few years the greatest impetus to the 
progress of the manual arts has come from a study of the child, the laws 
of his growth — mental and moral as well as physical, and his relation to 
society. Yet we need to have kept before us the fact that even as 
teachers we do not possess much wisdom, and that it may be dangerous 
to force our imperfect ideals upon our pupils. We should try to bring 
their ideals up to our standard without closing the way tp that which is 
higher than we have attained. What humbles, yet inspires a teacher 
more than the thought that among his pupils are boys and girls who 
some day will be counted among the noted men and women of the 
nation ! And whether they become such or not depends in large 
measure upon the teacher himself. Will he hold them down to his own 
standard of attainment, or will he correct their faults, inspire them with 
his highest ideals, and direct them upward. The teacher should not be 
a czar to lord it over his pupils, but, to express the thought after the 
manner of Froebel, the teacher is the gardener who prunes and waters, 
digs up weeds and lets the sunshine in. Our association can do a 
needed service by spreading this gospel and by showing how it may be 
applied in education through the manual arts. 
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I have tried to make the truth of this clearer and fuller by putting it 
into the form of an allegory which I read in closing. 

TWO GARDENS. 

When a boy, I was interested in a garden that 1 passed frequently on 
my journeys to and from the city. It was in front of a stately dwelling 
and was laid out in geometric pattern with walks and flower beds and 
shrubs and trees. Around the flower beds were low-trimmed hedges of 
box to separate them from the walks and to provide a green setting for 
the brilliant flowers in the beds — hollyhocks, marigolds, coxcomb, peonies 
and others in their season. But the part of this garden that interested me 
most was not the flower beds, but the trees. All the small ones and 
some of the large were kept pruned by the gardener. Spruce and arbor 
vitae were shaped into cones and conoids. One tree represented a fish, 
another, an animal. Another was made to grow in the form of a hoop, 
while others had their trunks and limbs bent into wondrous shapes. 
Freaks of nature? No. The gardener was so skillful that he was able 
to divert the course of natural growth to such an extent that the trees and 
shrubs took the forms of his fancy — even to a plant appearing in the form 
of an animal. Nothing grew in its own free and natural way, except the 
strongest trees, and they had grown so fast in earlier years that now they 
towered high above the gardener's ladder and pruning hook. Everything 
about the garden but these tall trees was conventional and stiff, and the 
effect was indeed weird. But to my young mind it stood for aristocracy. 
I imagined the people in the mansion beyond the garden as living in 
stately leisure, and being waited on by courtly servants. I knew that the 
dress of these servants was befitting their station, but, like the trees and 
shrubs in the garden, its form was not of the wearer's choosing, but dic- 
tated by the master of the mansion. 

And so this garden interested me, but the more I looked at it the less 
pleasing it became to me. I began to see the artificiality of it all. I saw 
flaws in the gardener's work, and places where nature refused to obey his 
commands, and the more of these I saw the less I cared for the garden. 
As the years went by the gardener grew old, the trees he had stunted 
lost their vitality and parts of them died. The garden became to me a 
mocker)', a sham, and I wished to see it no more. 

But there was another garden that I used to pass, the beauty of which 
grew upon me with the months and years. In the center of this garden 
there was a large area of velvety green grass. Beyond this grass plat, 
and cutting off the view of a corner of the modest dwelling, were dark 
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cool pines of large size with branches reaching almost to the ground. To 
the left and just beyond the winding road which lead to the house was a 
small inviting grove of oaks and maples, and to the right clumps of flow- 
ering shrubbery with trees beyond. A few beds of Howers made bright 
spots which accented the green of the grass. In this garden the pruning 
hook had no place, except to help nature by cutting out dead limbs and 
superljuous branches. Each tree was allowed to take the form suited to 
its nature and environment. The gardener planted new seed and dug up 
the weeds in summer, but he never arbitrarily Interfered with the course 
of nature. He respected the superior art of the Great Gardener, who 
made the shaggy coat for the sturdy oak tree and gave sweet perfume 
to the fairer pine; who wove delicate petals for the rose and painted them 
with rays from the setting sun. 

Year by year this garden grew more beautiful, and the more I looked 
upon it the more I admired it and wanted to have one like it, and to this 
day the home I build for myself in fancy is in the comer of such a garden. 




EDITORIAL. 



The The recent meeting of the Western Drawing and Manual Train- 

Chicago jj^g Association was one of unusual interest and impohance. 
^ It was the largest in the history of the Association and the first 
good opportunity for the teachers of drawing and manual training to 
prove their ability to work together toward a common end. The result 
was certainly conclusive. The few who have doubted the wisdom of 
broadening the scope of the Association can doubt it no longer. Surely 
nothing of great value has been lost and much has been gained. 

But the meeting means more than merely the co-operation of teachers 
of the several branches of the manual arts in the Central States ; it means 
that a powerful influence for correlation has gone forth which in time 
will make it impossible for both drawing and manual training to exist in 
the same school or system of schools in the Mississippi Valley without 
some vital relationship between them. This is indeed a condition worth 
working for. May the Association continue to move forward. 

—B, 

Drawing, construction and design are part of the birthright of the little 
child. They should be taught together, as da^ehprnental and socializing 
agents rising out of real needs of the curriculum of which they form a part. 
This is the creed of the arts, 

A Proposed A short time since the Western Drawing Teachers' Associa- 
linion ^Jqj^ became the Western Drawing and Manual Training 

Association. The first meeting of this society has recently been held in 
Chicago with marked success. At the meeting of the Eastern Art 
Teachers' Association in April, a motion prevailed to appoint a com- 
mittee to meet the officers of the Eastern Manual Training Association 
with a view to a union of the two organizations. 

This action is significant. No narrow motives of policy dictated it, 
for the Art Teachers' Association is in a flourishing condition, and at its 
last meeting presented a strong and varied program. The proposition 
is rather a development of the time. More and more is it apparent that 
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the arts of drawing, construction and design should not be developed 
apart, and that in their propaganda, the teachers of art and constructive 
work must stand side by side. 

It is to be hoped that the proposed union will be viewed favorably by 
the members of the Manual Training Association. Of the advantage 
which would accrue from it there can be no question. In the joint 
organization a large membership is possible with a reduction in running 
expenses. With but one meeting to organize each year it would become 
possible to develop programs of such worth and excellence that the re- 
sulting " transactions " would come to have a value outweighing any 
which has attached to preceding reports. 

It is indeed, to the interest of every teacher of art or construction to 
lend a hand to bring about the juncture, and once brought about, to make 
the new organization a success. To one with but a tincture of profess- 
ional pride, a strong association of this kind is an inspiration to better 
work, while to the teacher that desires professional reputation and ac- 
quaintance, it is an essential. Through discussions at its meetings, and 
contributions to its reports, lies the surest road to professional recognition; 
through intercourse with its active workers comes the sharpest profes- 
sional stimulus. The proposed union cannot take place too soon. It will 
make for the development of a teacher broader than either specialist in 
drawing or in construction, one of keener insight and wider range. 

—H, 

A vital distifuiion separates old practice of the arts from neuK Of old ^ 
the emphasis was upon technique, now it is upon use. 



Dr. American teachers of manual training are always glad to wel- 

Pabst s come teachers of manual training from foreign countries, and 
during the summer of 1904 they took especial pleasure in ex- 
tending a warm hand ^of welcome to Dr. Alwin Pabst, director of the 
Teachers' Training College at Leipzig. No other foreign school, save 
the Naas school in Sweden, has exerted so much influence on American 
manual training during the past decade as has the school of which Dr. 
Pabst is the honored director. To many, therefore, Dr. Pabst's visit was 
an opportunity not only to extend a hearty welcome but to express words 
of personal appreciation. 
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Dr. Pabst came, not to tell us of the excellence of the German work, 
but to study American manual training, and he did it. He examined the 
work shown at the Fair in St. Louis and visited Chicago, Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Providence, Boston and several other cities: 
and such was his interest that he found his time all too short. In a re- 
cent letter he says, *' You have so much of interest to me that it is my 
earnest desire to visit your country at another time." 

Soon after his return home Dr. Pabst was invited by the president of 
the German Association for the Promotion of Handicraft to give an ad- 
dress in Berlin. The audience was a notable one, being made up largely 
of members of the Chamber of Deputies. The address was received 
with enthusiasm and aroused lively discussion. Dr. Pabst reviewed the 
rapid development of manual training in the United States and empha- 
sized certain phases of our work, which he considered especially sugges- 
tive. He said that Americans consider that man cannot be symmetric- 
ally developed without hand-and-eye training, and that this must begin in , 
childhood. The co-educational feature of American school work was 
especially noted. In this connection Dr. Pabst said that America had 
freed itself from a great number of prejudices. He then illustrated this 
statement by telling of a school in which he saw a boy and girl sitting on 
the same bench in a cooking lesson. He was favorably impressed with 
co-education in its effect upon manners and morals. The address closed 
with the expressed hope that the time would soon come when there will 
be universal recognition of the necessity of the development of eye and 
hand for the perfecting of the mind. — B, 

Amaleur painters proudly point to those thitii^s in their pictures which 
" stand out"' — professionals seek to have such elements ** statid in^ In this 
respect, picture and curricula makers are much alike. 

Those who have been interested in the articles by Professor Richards 
upon the Crafts of India, will find much information and illustrative ma- 
terial concerning the whole field of Indian industries in the following 
works: The Industrial Arts of India, by Dr. (ieorge C. M. Birdwood : 
Art Manufactures of India, by '1'. N. Mukharji ; Punjab Manufactures, 
by H. H. Baden-Powell; Official Catalogue of the Delhi Exposition, 
1902-1903, by Sir George Watts, on '* Indian Art at Delhi, 1903," pub- 
lished by John Murray, of London. Of these the last is the most com- 
prehensive and is ver)' fully illustrated. 
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THE WESTERN DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING 

ASSOCIATION. 

The Chicago meeting of the Western Drawing and Manual Training Association 
was successful even beyond expectations. la attendance, program, exhibit and spirit, 
it was excellent. Certainly no better place of meeting than the Art Institute could 
have been found in America, especially when one takes into consideration the fore- 
thought and boundless courtesy of Director French and his assistants. To receive, 
put in place, repack and ship the two miles in length of exhibit would have been a 
stupendous task anywhere, yet this was all done by teachers, normal students, and em- 
ployes of the Institute with comparative ease, and in a most perfect manner. If for 
no other reason the members of the Association will look back with pleasure to the 
Chicago meeting because of the generous treatment they received at the Art Institute. 

But the meeting was a notable one in other ways also. The program was better 
than announced. Every speaker on the entire four days' program was present, one 
only being by proxy, and in addition to these. Professor Arthur W. Dow, of Teachers 
College, New York, was there and gave an address that contributed much of value 
to the program. Another feature of the meeting that richly deserves special mention, 
was the music furnished by a local committee. One could h&rdly speak in too high 
praise of the songs by two classes of school children under the direction of their room 
teachers. Seldom is it possible for anyone to get such artistic class-work in music. 

The meeting was formally opened in Fullerton Hall, The Art Institute, by the 
president, Lucy S. Silke, at eight o'clock on Tuesday evening, April 25th. After a 
musical selection and the invocation by the Rev. J. W. Stockwell, Jr., the president 
introduced Director French, of the Art Institute, who gave a most cordial welcome to 
the Association. He was followed by Dr. Louis C. Monin, who represented Armour 
Institute, and Superintendent Edwin G. Cooley, and District Superintendent Albert 
G. Lane, of the Public Schools. In introducing the speakers, the pre.sident referred to 
the interest of Director French in public -school work in drawing, to the help given by 
the Art Institute in opening its galleries annually to an exhibit of the drawing work of 
the Chicago public schools and to the fact that the first meeting of the Western Draw- 
ing Teachers' Association was held twelve years ago in the Art Institute building. 

The program of the evening closed with the president's address, which in spirit 
and in breadth of thought, was a fitting introduction to the deliberations of the week. 
She emphasized the fact that we are partakers in a great educational movement and 
should be sure that our purposes are well defined. " It is true that we are specialists, 
and it is because we are specialists that we must recognize the movement of all other 
specialists ; being specialists in one line of education merely means that we develop 
that line not to the exclusion of, but in harmony with all other lines of education." 
The value of the specialist lies in the fact that he reaches out further in one direction 
and so adds to the sum total of human knowledge, and contributes to progress. 

1905] ^39 
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RELATION OF ART INSTRUCTION AND MANUAL TRAINING. 

The session on Wednesday morning was given just the right start by the opening 
talk by Miss Wilhelmina Seegmilier. She told of what is being done in Indianapolis 
to bring together art in.struction and manual training, and illustrated what she said 
with examples of work. She explained how she uses the bogus-paper weaving mats, 
and showed a great variety of patterns. She told of her experiments in dyeing — how 
she directed her normal students to go out and pick berries and hulls of nuts and 
boil them to see what colors they could get. In this way^ several pleasing dyes had 
been discovered. Hut in the large grade classes where conditions are much different, 
she recommended prepared dyes that need only be mixed in cold water. 

Miss Seegmillers's account of her experience with tilo matting was of special in- 
terest, for everyone recognized the superior practical and artistic quality of the things 
made from this medium. The objections to the use of this material — that it is a 
foreign product, and at present too expensive — were discussed, and the hope expressed 
that after the present war, these shavings from the Japanese fir tree would not cost 
so much. 

Probably no statement made by Miss Seegmilier met with such unanimous and 
hearty approval as that concerning the co-operation between the special teachers of 
drawing and manual training in Indianapolis. The superintendent has allowed the 
program of these teachers to be so arranged that they can spend one afternoon a week 
together, working in the shop or dra^^nng room. The character of the Indianapolis 
exhibit in Chicago was sufficient proof of the value of this plan. 

Jane Addams, of Hull House, was the second speaker. Her address, in manner 
of presentation, form and content, was one of the choicest of the entire convention. 
We wish it were obtainable for publication in full. She spoke of the importance that 
play occupies in the life of the child, and then referred to art as furnishing this im- 
portant play element for the adult. 

Following Miss Addams, William E. Roberts, of Cleveland presented a paper on 
*• Art-Crafts and Dra\^*ing in Grammar Grades." In discussing the present conditions* 
Mr. Roberts said that the situation as it stands today " is due partly to influences 
from without and partly to influences from within — partly to changes in social con- 
ditions that surround us and partly to a better understanding of the purpose of our 
work. Social conditions are demanding very concrete and practical things, and we 
are realizing that abstract theories do not meet these demands." 

•' In the relation of social conditions to our problem, we are passing from a period 
of art in the abstract, and of structure unadorned, to a period of growing appreciation 
of art applied to structure. The day of art for art's sake, and of utility for economy's 
sake is giving way to u day of art for man's sake." Art is being combined with utility 
outside the school. Inside they must not remain separated. 

Mr. Roberts believes that the problem of the manual-training teacher to-day is 
the development of originality and initiative. This means that the work of the class- 
room must be the evolution of a conscious need on the part of the pupil. *' In other 
words, that the pupil shall, within proper limitations, be granted the privilege of in- 
itiative in selecting his project, and in its structure and decoration, adapting it to its 
use and environment." At this point, the work of the art teacher and the manual- 
training teacher are closely related. 
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Concerning the work of the drawing teacher, Mr. Roberts said that the structure 
is perhaps the weakest point in the art work of the public schools. He believes that 
the manual -training problems bring to it just the needed element of strength in this 
direction. " Teachers of manual training must have a knowledge of the principles 
of design as applied to structure, and art teachers must have some knowledge of 
structural principles as a basis for design." Supervisors of each subject, "if the two 
departments cannot be under one head, must be in closest touch and sympathy." 

On Wednesday evening, Professor Charles R. Richards, of Teachers College, 
New York City, gave a thoroughly enjoyable and suggestive lecture on " The Arts 
and Crafts of the Orient." The lecture covered much the same ground as the articles 
by Professor Richards in this, and the two previous numbers of the Manual Training 
Magazine. The lecture was richly illustrated ^ith lantern photographs. 

HANDWORK IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

Thursday morning, Fred D. Crawshaw gave an account of his experience as 
principal of the Franklin School, Peoria, in introducing handwork throughout the 
eight grades. This was a frank, straight-forward statement .of the important steps in 
the regeneration of a large public school through the introduction of handwork. He 
showed how, in less than two years, it had been possible for the introduction of rati- 
onal manual training to transform the spirit of a school, convert a school board, and 
arouse a community that had no more than a passive interest in the school before. 

In the first part of his paper, he made it evident that the school in which he was 
working is not essentially different from thousands of other elementary schools. It 
is a typical city public school. He then spoke of the twelve teachers in the school, 
none of whom had received instruction in any kind of manual- training work. Yet, 
when given a chance to select the medium in which they would work, all were glad to 
co-operate in carrying out the general plan proposed by the principal. 

Mr. Crawshaw showed that the expense of the work was not great, and a con- 
siderable part of this was met by the school itself, independent of the funds of the 
board of education. Whenever possible, equipment was made by pupils themselves. 

Following the statement of conditions, Mr. Crawshaw presented several prop- 
ositions which had governed him in the development of what he preferred to call the 
social-industrial work of his school, and then he described in detail the work taken 
up by the successive grades, from the first to the eighth, illustrating each with pupils* 
work. The work of the lower four grades was closely related to the language and 
reading, and was used as a means in developing ** the story of civilization." In the 
upper four grades this plan was gradually modified *' more prominence being given to 
the technical side of the work." 

The first to discuss Mr. Crawshaw*s paper was Dr. Katherine E. Dopp, of the 
University of Chicago. She approved of the spirit of the work described by Mr. 
Crawshaw, but severally attacked his theories and his use of terms — especially the 
terms *' social-industrial ", and '* the story of civilization." Unfortunately she inter- 
preteted several of Mr. Crawshaw*s statements in a wholly different way from what 
was intended, and Mr. Crawshaw was given no opportunity to correct the errors. 
Had this been done, several of the seemiiig differences would have vanished. 

The second part in the discussion was taken by Luther A. Hatch, principal of 
the Training School connected with the State Normal School at De Kalb, 111. He 
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first complimented Mr. Crawshaw on the concreteness and completeness of his paper, 
and then commended him for enlisting the co-operation of his corps of teachers. 
** Without this full sympathy for the work, the results that have been attained could 
never have been reached." ** I have believed for some time/* said Mr. Hatch, ** that 
the real solution of many of the more important problems of manual training lies with 
the teacher who is in closest touch with the child, and in most cases this is the room 
teacher." Mr. Hatch pointed out the danger of over-systemitization and hoped that 
Mr. Crawshaw would not be in a hurry to complete a course in manual training for 
his school. " It is better if it does not become static, because at this point there is 
danger that progress will be greatly retarded or cease entirely," 

Mr. Hatch was followed by Miss Charlotte A. Reed, of Marshalltown, Iowa, who 
discussed the paper from the standpoint of a supervisor of drawing. She gave special 
emphasis to the importance of teaching applied design, and illustrated her points with 
examples of children's work. She was followed by Miss Emma M. Church, of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, who spoke from the standpoint of normal art work. 
The discussion was closed by Superintendent William H. Hatch, of Oak Park, 111., 
in his usual gracious manner. Mr. Hatch especially emphasized the present tendency 
to elevate the position of the room teacher— she who comes closest to the child. He 
said that superintendents are learning all they know about pedagogy from the room 
teachers. As supervisors we must learn where the child stands, what he does and 
how he feels, and this knowledge must come largely through the room teacher. Such 
knowledge will solve many of the difficulties in framing courses. '* The course of 
study is something that must be flexible at all times, at all stages, if we are to get the 
best that there is for the child, and the best that there is in the room teacher." 

This closed a discussion, the full report of which should be read by teachers of 
manual training, as soon as it is published in the proceedings of the As.sociation. It 
is impossible to give it adequate treatment here. 

At this point in the meeting, the president introduced Professor Dow, of Teachers 
College, New York, who was enthusiastically welcomed by the audience. He read a 
strong paper on " The Place of Design in Art Education." The paper was originally 
prepared for a course on education given at Columbia University, and is likely to be 
printed in full in one of the University publications. 

On Thursday afternoon all exhibitors were asked to be in the galleries to explain 
their exhibits, at hours announced by the president. This new feature of the program 
' proved helpful to many who wanted to ask questions. 

The chief social event of the convention took place on Thursday evening, .\fter 
an illustrated lecture on *' Pictorial and Decorative Art " by Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
of Kvanston, the audience adjourned to the exhibition galleries where they were re- 
ceived by the officers of the Association, and representatives of the Art Institute and 
Chicago Board of Education. The evening was especially enjoyable for it afforded 
opportunity for oldtfriends to meet again, and new acquaintance to be formed. 

LANDSCAPE PAI.NTING. 

The session on Friday morning opened with a scholarly paper on ** Landscape 
Painting" by Professor Frank F. Frederick, of the University of Illinois. This paper 
was unique, in that it was written from the standpoint of a painter, instead of that of the 
art critic. It reviewed the development of land.scape painting during the past century. 
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pointing out what each man or group of men has contributed to our knowledge of the 
subject ; it explained why modem work' really represents a new phase of landscape 
painting ; and then stated the definite ends that the teacher should work for in order 
that he may have the ability to criticise the work of children, with sympathy and in- 
telligence. In closing, Professor Frederick said : 

** We are asking too much when we expect children, in the face of nature, with 
the difficulties of any medium to contend with, to fix the fleeting effects of nature, or 
to transpose nature to fit some scheme of composition. With the children, work 
from nature should be largely topographical. They should make careful studies in what 
to them seems the easiest-handled medium, and use this data in the schoolroom as ma- 
terial for experiment. This is what the professional artist does. He takes his liberties 
with nature\s composition, and carries out his color schemes within the quiet of his 
studio -using his sketches as notes only. Of course, many landscapes are painted 
from nature, but their authors are not children. Take the children, or send them out 
into the open, and have them bring back truthful drawings in black and white, or in 
color ; and then let the teacher, with a knowledge of how landscape has developed, 
and its peculiar problems, show them how features may be transposed and colors 
carried to suit the morning and joy, and the evening and sadness, and the children 
will grow to appreciate these effects when seen in nature or in art. " 

In the absence of Charles B. Tibbetts, his paper on "Mechanical Drawing for 
Preparatory Schools" was ably presented Dr. Louis C. Monin, of Armour Institute. 
Miss Evaline S. Edwards, of Evanston High School, led in the discussion and was 
followed by Professors Phillips and Mack, of the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Sim- 
ons, of Colorado, Mr. Summers, of the Oshkosh Normal School, and several others. 
The relation of mechanical drawing to shopwork, mathematics and freehand drawing 
was emphasized, also the importance of making mechanical drawing interesting and 
having the work done well. Dr. Monin considered good method fundamental. 

The last paper of the morning was presented by Charles S. Hammock, supervisor 
of manual training. State Normal School, Cedar Falls, la. His subject was *'The 
Essentials of a Normal School Course in Drawing and Manual Training." In this 
paper Mr. Hammock showed that he appreciated the difficulties of the problems that 
confront a teacher in a normal school, and offered suggestions to help in their solution. 
He said that more time is needed for handwork ; drawing and manual training must 
he more closely associated ; the drawing teacher must paint ; the manual-training 
teacher miist be a craftsman. Moreover, drawing teachers should work in the crafts, 
and manual-training; teachers should draw and paint. Courses of drawing and manual 
training should be planned for the county schools ; traveling exhibits should be main- 
tained. These are of great benefit to the rural schools, and may be taken from 
school 10 school by the county superintendents. The session closed after a lively 
discussion in which many members took part. 

The afternoon session opened with an excellent report on the Berne Congress of 
1904, by Charles M. Carter, supervisor of drawing in Denver, Colorado. This report 
was prepared with greatest care and illustrated with numerous lantern photographs 
taken by Mr. Carter himself, who was in attendance at the congress, and is a member 
of the international committee for the next congress, which is to be held in London, 
in 1908. 

Following the report by Mr. Carter, was the annual business meeting. A feature 
of this meeting was the report of the executive committee, presented by the president 
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Miss Silke. This report was part of a movement to put the Association on a better 
business basis and to keep the members better informed concerning the receipts, ex- 
penditures, and needs of the Association. Much interest was manifested in this report. 

After a lively contest over the next meeting place, it was decided to accept the 
invitation of President Harper to meet next year at the University of Chicago. The 
following officers were elected for two years : President, Florence E. Ellis, Grand 
Rapids; Treasurer, Louis A. Bacon, Indianapolis. The members of the Executive 
Committee, elected for one year, were Lillian S. Cushman, Chicago ; Frank A. Seldon, 
Chicago ; Charles S. Hammock, Cedai Falls ; Wilhelmina Seegmiller, IndianapK>lis. 

The convention closed on Friday evening with an illustrated lecture on " The 
Value of a Line " by Director French, of the Art Institute. Before the members 
separated, however, Miss Silke, the retiring president, was showered with congratu- 
lations which she richly deserved. 

Charles A. Bennett. 

SCHOOL CRAFTS CLUB. 

The third stated meeting of the School Crafts Club was held at the Hotel St. 
Andrew on Friday, March loth. 

The first part of the program dealt with the question of workshop economics, 
Mr. William Noyes in the chair. 

W. F. Vroom spoke of the handling and storing of materials. Lumber, if not 
kiln-dried, should be "stuck", i.e., piled in layers separated by sticks or "cross- 
ings ". The number of crossings to each layer may vary with the length and thick- 
ness of boards, but not less than three should be used in any case. Crossings should 
not vary in thickness and should be placed directly over each other. Placing boards 
on edge or on end was not recommended, as it leaves them free to warp while 
drying. Racks and shelving should be provided for storing lumber of various kinds 
and sizes, including stock cut up for use, short pieces which accumulate, etc., differ- 
ent kinds and sizes to be kept assorted as far as possible. Small boxes, made to fit 
in a case like drawers, each appropriately labeled, were recommended for screws, 
brads, nails and miscellaneous hardware. Stains, varnishes, etc., should be used on 
a zinc-covered table. Brushes may be cleaned with turpentine except those used in 
shellac, for which a solution of borax should be used. Shellac should not be kept 
in tin vessels nor applied with iron-bound brushes. Brief mention was made to the 
care of veneers, glue, cotton waste, etc. 

\V. M. Mohr exhibited a grindstone of a new composition called agacite, which 
he recommended as more suitable for the work-shop than either the ordinary grind- 
stone or the emery wheel. The agacite wheel is composed largely of agate and there 
is less danger of burning the tool with it than with an emery wheel. The stone is 
fitted with tool rests, and every variety of edge may be ground upon it. It is turned 
by hand and a high speed is easily obtained, though the gearing is very simple and 
compact. 

C. W. Weick showed some specimens of open-grained wood filled with plaster of 
Paris and finished with shellac. The wood was first coated with boiled oil, then 
treated with the plaster mixed with water. 

Various devices for use about the work-shop were shown by A. W. Richards, in- 
cluding a bench drawing board, tool rack, saw rack, oil can and waste can. A method 
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of keeping record of the standing of pupils by means of individual cards was also 
exhibited. 

Other devices were shown by A. W. Garritt An ingenious method of keeping 
liquid glue, consisted of a tight wooden box containing two glass tumblers set in 
plaster of Paris, one to hold glue and the other brushes. A little water poured on 
the plaster served to keep the whole moist and prevent the glue from becoming thick. 
A chart case, model of plane iron and sand papfsr cutting device were also shown. 

C. L. Hoone gave a short talk on the handling of clay, suggesting that the ma- 
terial be kept in any heavy wooden box or tight closet — an old barrel will do. Unfin- 
ished work of the pupils may be put upon shelves in a closet merely covered with a 
damp cloth. Old clay should be thoroughly dried, broken up and put into water to 
soak ; after soaking a few days then stirred up and allowed to settle. The water 
can be poured off and the soft clay allowed to dry to proper consistency on a table, 
one with a plaster top is desirable. Modeling tables for class work are best arranged 
to seat four students, the table to have a pan in the center of the top and sunk flush 
with the surface of the table that scraps and clay bits may be easily disposed of at 
the end of the lesson. 

Several other members contributed useful information regarding devices to fa- 
cilitate the work of the shop or dra^^ing room. 

Dr. Haney recommended the library card system for filing lesson outlines, spe- 
cial information, lectures given, lectures heard, etc. Cards should be of uniform size. 

At the business meeting committees were appointed as follows : Dr. Haney, 
Messrs. A. W. Richards, Willislon, Noyes and Stimpson to investigate the present 
St ttus of the apprenticeship system in this country, and Messrs. Vroom, Boone and 
Stahl to consider the question of the affiliation of the School Crafts Club vnth the 
Eastern Manual Training Association. 

At the May meeting of the Club the committee on the apprenticeship system 
made a preliminary report. 

The committee on the affiliation of the Club with the E. M. T. A. reported a 
disagreement, the majority, Messrs. Boone and Stahl, being opposed to affiliation. 
The report was laid on the table pending the outcome of the movement to amalga- 
mate the Manual Training Association with the Eastern Art Teachers* Association. 

The program of the evening was opened wth a paper by Hugo Froehlich on 
" The Relation of Observation Work to Design." Mr. Froehlich dwelt upK>n the im- 
portance of general culture. Oood taste is a highly important factor in the equip- 
ment of the business man, the professional man or the artisan, as well as the artist 
\ plumber should l)e able not only to make a good joint, but also to design his work 
well, with reference to appearance. In the school, we should teach the appreciation 
of beauty in nature, art, and literature, and should cultivate the power to tell why a 
thing is beautiful. 

In pictorial design, taste or judgment may be developed by exercises in arrang- 
ing flower forms, landscape elements, figure, animal and still-life forms, along the lines 
of the three principles of balance, rhythm and harmony. In decorative design, also, 
these principles must govern. 

The ornament, whatever it may be, must so relate to the object as to be entirely 
con.sistent with its purpose and use. For instance, a panel of beautifully grained 
wood, if well proportioned and of good color, seldom needs additional ornament- 
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The rhythmic quality of the grain is not improved, but is frequently injured by the 
addition of carving. Popular taste may prefer a bunch of roses or a realistic picture 
of dog Rover on a rug; but such decoration violates a fundamental principle- -that 
of harmony. 

A rug is made for use ; to be placed upon the floor and walked on. The realistic 
treatment belongs to the painter who wishes to represent on canvas, the roses or the 
dog, as they appear. The idea of walking on roses or on a flesh -and -blood dog is 
one that is not agreeable to contemplate. Again, mural decorations too frequently 
destroy the very idea of the wall. Vistas of arches, trees, or vine-covered bowers, 
however entrancing they may be in reality, are here out of place, if they destroy the 
feeling of the wall, and make the observer feel that he can walk through the trees, or 
the arches, or the bowers, out into nature. On wall-papers, we frequently see realistic 
bunches of roses or nasturtiums combined with meaningless scrolls. Such designs 
destroy the quietness of a background, and the flatness which is a structural element 
of the wall. Decorations should not destroy, but should rather accentuate the struc- 
tural quality of the thing decorated. 

Above all, the art training in our schools should give the student a working know- 
ledge of the laws of beauty, so that when he engages in the problems of life, he may 
understand and enjoy those laws in their application to his surroundings. 

James Hall held that design cannot l)e developed entirely on abstract hnes. We 
must turn to nature for suggestion. The object of the teacher should be to bring 
the natural and the abstract together. • 

Our aim in art teaching is not to make designers of the children, but to open their 
eyes to beauty. By looking at art works our decorative vision is quickened. We 
teach pupils through art to appreciate nature. As the obseivation of nature helps 
in design so practice in design enlarges the powers of observation. 

Frank H. Collins also believed obser\'ation of good examples to be a most im- 
portant factor in ihe teaching of decorative design. Instruction should begin by 
impressing on the minds of the pupils the essential difference between pictorial and 
decorative design, and that this difference is a matter of treatment only. The pu- 
pils should understand thoroughly the meaning of convention, and before principles 
are taught they should have made design after design, using familiar motives from 
suggestions and examples furnished by the instructor. 

Harold Haven Brown spoke on observational work in, color as applied to design. 
Reference was made to the investigations and theories of Albert Munsell and Dr. 
Denman Ross in the field of color, and a chart used in leaching was shown in which 
the colors of the spectrum were arranged in concentric circles, the full brilliancy of 
each tone being in the outer circle and changing by inward steps through successive 
circles to neutral middle gray in the center. 

Any tone was shown to have three qualities : Color or /lue, or its place in the 
spectrum; 7'alug, or its position in relation to white or black ; intensity or chroma^ or 
the amount of its brilliancy or grayness. 

Nature's methods of using color were shown on the chart. The most violent 
contrasts occur at opposite ends of any diameter of the circle. Drawings by students 
of buildings silhouetted against a sunset sky illustrated this principle. Three-color 
photo prints of birds were shown, demonstrating Nature's adherence to definite laws. 
The rhythms and chords of color found in each bird had been plotted by pupils on 
the chart and then employed in original designs. 
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Officers for the ensuing year were unanimously elected as follows : 
President, William H. Noyes; vice-president, Arthur L. Williston; secretary, 
George F. Stahl ; treasurer, Walter M. Mohr ; committee on program, Albert Gar- 
ritt, Cheshire L. Boone, William C. Stimpson; committee on admissions, W^illiam A. 
Worth, Frank H. Pierce, Leonard Wahlstrom ; committee on entertainment, Charles 
C. Sleffel, Herman Bucher. W. F. Vroom. 

CHICAGO SLOYD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago Sloyd Association was held April 29, 1905, 
at Kenwood Institute, 40 East Forty-seventh street, Chicago. Reports of work in 
the city, and from Sloyd teachers in various parts of the country, with a paper by 
Miss Murray, formed the program of the afternoon. 

An interesting letter from Miss Ericson of the Industrial School in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, was read. While two industrial schools in Porto Rico have been closed 
by the political party now in power, and the position of supervisor has been abol- 
ished, there has been an improvement in the classes, as shown by an increase in 
numbers and interest. In the San Juan Industrial School cooking has been intro- 
duced with good results. 

Miss Lagergren*s pupils from the State Institution for the Blind, Jacksonville, 
111., attracted much attention at the St. Louis Exposition, and she told of the inesti- 
mable service rendered them by permitting them to feel different objects in going 
al>out the fair. Her children are able to distinguish woods by odor. During this 
year they have been engaged in making furniture. 

Miss Annette Butler of the School of Education reported the primary* work of 
that .school. The first year children are furnishing a house, which was designed by 
Mrs. French and made by a carpenter. The second-year children have made brick 
moulds of wood and brick of cement for a rabbit house. The third-year pupils have 
found delight in handling the gouge, making pen and pin trays, etc. 

When community work ceases to be interesting to children formed a vital topic 
for discussion. The experience of various teachers agreed that the child's strong 
de.sire for individual expression and possession made itself manifest in the l)egin- 
ning of the fourth school year. The older children are willing to do community 
work if the privilege of doing individual work after hours is granted. 

Mrs. Schwarz of the Mankato Normal School, Minnesota, reported excellent 
conditions. The work of the school is in hearty accord with the manual training 
department. The drawing for models is done under the guidance of the drawing 
teacher, and the processes in the manual training are used as a writing lesson under 
the regular teacher. The pupil teachers of the normal department have entire 
charge of the primary work. A frame for a large play-house with movable partitions 
and furniture, was made by normal students, and is used in first grade to illustrate 
reading and language lessons. The sixth, seventh and eighth grades began a dolPs 
house, 5 ft. X 3 ft., for the St. Ix>uis Exposition, it being built in all respects like a 
real house. Furniture has been made during the year. Boats, skees, sleds, furni- 
ture, form the centers of interest for individual work. 

Miss Forbes. Eastern Illinois Normal School, reported that her enforced ab- 
sence from school demonstrated the value of sloyd by a noticeable loss in the regu- 
lar work of pupils. 
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Miss Dalby, of Huntington, Ind., spoke of the increased interest of the public 
in her work. Three schools have added shops this year. An outline of her work 
follows: Seventh and eighth grade boys, bench work, girls, sewing; sixth grade, bas- 
ketry; fifth grade, mechanical drawing and cardl>oard modeling; fourth and third 
grades, sewing; first and second grades, weaving, sand and clay modeling, illustrating 
geography and language lessons. 

Mrs. Street, of West Pullman, spoke in an interesting manner of her work. 
She introduced manual training through mechanical and objective drawing. She so 
aroused the interest of the boys that they utilized wood picked up from the streets 
and made articles outside of school. The second year she was given two benches 
and a small room. The third year the school board bought lumber and the children 
paid for it. The fourth year six benches and a large room were granted. Though 
lumber is supplied, the so-called useless box and scraps from the Pullman shops are 
still successfully used. 

Mr. Bertram Smith spoke of the work at Hull House, News Boys' Club and 
Lincoln Center. Pay classes at Hull House result in much better work. Through 
the manual work three evenings a week, the news boys are given new interests, which 
keep them off the streets. Their activity is centered about furniture*making for their 
homes. 

At the conclusion of the reports, Miss Anna Murray, of the Chicago Sloyd 
School, read an interesting and instructive paper on "The Educative Value of 
Sloyd**, embodying in a clear, concise manner the principles for which this phase of 
constructive work stands. A strong plea was made for the art side of the work and 
the utilization, of the child's activity to educational ends. 

Emily M. Pryor, Secretary. 

MANUAL TRAINING SECTION OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 

TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION 

The absence of both the chairman and secretary of the manual training section 
at I^nsing, make any authentic report of the proceedings impossible. The writer 
has been asked by the chairman of the meetings, Mr. Trybom of Detroit, to furnish 
this Magazine with a synopsis of the proceedings of that section. 

Wednesday at 1:30 p. m. the section gathered for the first time in the auditorium 
of one of the churches, and listened to the follo^^-ing program : « 

Supt. W. H. Elson of Grand Rapids spoke on the subject "Manual Training in 
the High School vs. the Manual Training High School." The discussion was led by 
George M. Brace, supervisor at Marquette. The two papers took the same view of 
the subject : The manual training high school should be eliminated from considera- 
tion except in cities of 300,000 or more inhabitants on account of the expense of 
maintainance. The discussion showed that the real question was between a manual- 
training course in the high school, and manual training as an elective. The opinion 
was expressed that for large schools, the former was desirable, while for smaller 
places, the latter was more practicable. Considerable interest was manifested in this 
discussion by the participants, among whom were several superintendents who are 
considering the introduction of the work the coming year. 

" Co-operation between Manual Training Classes in the Different Grades'* was 
the topic of the paper presented by J. H. Trybom, supervisor in Detroit. Mr. Trj'bom 
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presented the system followed in Detroit by means of a large chart, so it could be 
studied more at length. The grades prepare a great deal of material for each other, 
in cardboard, paper cutting, and in thin wood. The following gives some ideal of the 
articles made : 

ARTICLE MATERIAL MADE FOR GRADE MADE BY GRADE 

Tool tray wood 4 and 5 8 

Drawing board *' 6 % 

Ix>om " I 8 

Cutting board " 5 and 6 8 

Drawing models " 5 7 and 8 

Sand Tray " i 7 

Pencil Sharpener " 6 7 

Cubes cardboard 4 and 5 5 

Boxes for lentils " i 5 

Boxes for pegs '* i 5 

Envelopes '* i 5 

Pencil boxes *' i 5 

Finders " all grades 5 

Borders for sewing *' i 4 

Mats for weaving paper i 4 

Strips for weaving " , i 4 

Tablets cardboard i 4 

Calender blanks paper i 4 

Squares cardboard i 4 

Oblongs " I 4 

Circles " i 4 

Miss Elinor Temple, instructor in Grand Rapids, read a very interesting and in- 
structive paper on " Domestic Science in the Grades." 

Thursday afternoon wHll long be remembered by those who were fortunate enough 
to be present at the section meeting in the city hall. The attendance was large and 
the papers very interesting, as was evidenced by the number that remained afterwards 
to question the speakers about the work illustrated. The first paper " Arts and Crafts 
in the School Room" was handled by Forrest E. Mann, director of the Arts and 
Crafts Society in Grand Rapids. Every step was illustrated by demonstration by two 
assistants, who manipulated metals, producing pierced work, hammered work, and 
coloring by means of heat and acids. The work was further illustrated by numerous 
charts displaying pupils work, step by step. The wood-carving and the tooled leather 
were excellent. The presentation showed Mr. Mann to be a sincere artist in all 
mediums in which he expresses himself. The paper is too long to be given here, but 
will be published in the proceedings of the Association. 

Mr. F. B. Barker, supervisor in Grand Rapids, gave a ver)* helpful illustrated 
paper on the subject " Inexpensive and Educational Forms of Manual Training." 
Basketry was explained and shown to be inexpensive when the teacher took the 
trouble to have the pupils gather their grasses and reeds instead of buying them. 
Some very good specimens of this work were shown. Clay modeling is both educa- 
tional and inexpensive. 
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The business meeting of the section was of more than ordinary importance. 
Ai tion was taken that will affect the work of all the schools that have the manual 
training in their curriculum. The first discussion was on a uniform course of study. 
Mr. Brace of Marquette presented a course that had been made up from courses of 
eighteen of the l)est schools in the country, aud urged action as necessary in view of 
the fact that the Association was to be asked to pass a resolution deploring the atti- 
tude of the colleges and University of Michigan in not recognizing manual training 
work in their entrance requirements. When approached in reference to this matter 
these institutions were in the habit of replying that there was no standard of work by 
which they could measure different schools as to their efficiency. The outline pre- 
sented by Mr. Brace met with unanimous approval and he was authorized to send a 
copy of it to all the teachers of the state. 

COURSE OK STUDY ADOPTED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN MICHIGAN. 
MAJORS MINORS 

First year Joiner)- First year Cabinet making, pattern- 
making, carving, turning. 

Second year P&ttem-making Second year Carving, Forging 

Third year. . Benchwork in metals, forge Third year Machine-tool work, sheet- 
work, metal work. 

Fourth year Machine-tool work Fourth year Electives 

Mechanical drawing four years including orthographic, cabinet, isometric projec- 
tions as a major and geometrical constructions, perspective and shadows as minors. 

A petition signed by all of the superintendents who have manual training in their 
schools, was presented to the committee on resolutions and later to the Association, 
which adopted it. It is as follows: This resolution is the same as was passed by the 
Upper Pennisula Educational Association in the Fall. 

Resolved: — That we deeply regret that the attitude of the colleges toward man- 
ual-training work in our high-schools, in giving no credit for such work, has a tendency 
to keep many of the high-school pupils from pursuing this practical line of training, 
and we wish to urge upon the college authorities the desirabilty of giving some credit 
to this important line of work. 

E. A. Bending was elected chairman and Mr. Ermaline, of Saginaw, secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

In the library of the city hall were some very fine exhibits of manual training 

work. 

(Jeorge M. Brace. 
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The May numl)er of the St. Nicholas contains the first of a series of illustrated 
articles on *' Our Friends the Trees ", by Edwin W. Foster of the Brooklyn Manual 
Training High School. It is written in the same graceful style as the articles con- 
tributed to Volumes I, II and III of the Manital Training Magazine. The 
illustrations also are similar. 

An association of the manual-training teachers of Indianapolis has been formed. 
The idea is to bring together the teachers of manual training in both the high schools 
and grades for the discussion of problems of common interest. The following offi- 
cers were elected : President, P. W. Covert; vice-president, Louis A. Bacon; secre- 
tary, Henry Wolf. At the first regular meeting outlines were given, .followed by 
discussions of the work as carried on in the high school and grades. 

Prof. Richards, of the Teachers College, New York City, addressed the mem- 
bers at their last meeting of the*school year on '* The Trend of Manual Training in 
the Elementary and High School". After the address a number of questions were 
asked Prof. Richards along the line of his address and other points relating to man- 
ual training by the members and others in attendance. 

The building now being erected for the Technical High School of Springfield, 
Mass., will be, when completed, the largest and probably the best equipped high 
school building of this type in New England. It is 238 feet 8 inches long by 214 
feet 8 inches deep, and it is designed to accommodate between 900 and 1000 stu- 
dents. There are twenty-two class rooms in the main building varying somewhat in 
size, the largest accommodating about eighty students and the smallest twenty-four. 
Besides the regular class rooms in the main building there are eight rooms on the top 
floor to l)e devoted to physics and chemistry. In the basement there is a gymnasium 
76 feet 6 inches long by 57 feet 9 inches wide, including corridors, with two large 
locker and bath rooms and four other large rooms to be given over to athletic pur- 
poses. A capacious lunch room And other accessory rooms are also located in the 
basement. The running track of the gymnasium opens into the main corridor on 
the first floor, directly opposite the main entrance to the building. Above the gym- 
nasium, on the second and third floors, is located the assembly hall, which is large 
enough to accommodate from 600 to 700 on the main floor and about 200 in the 
gallery. The mechanical wing, located in the rear of the main building, is of pecu- 
liar design and construction and well suited to its special uses. The forge shop, 
which is about 67 feet square, is located in the center of the basement and is covered 
by a monitor roof of special design which admits light and provides for ventilation. 
On one side of the forge shop are located the boiler and engine rooms, and on the 
other side the foundry and wood-turning shops. This' floor also contains two rooms 
for the plumbing school and the necessary locker rooms. On the first floor of the 
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mechanical wing we find three rooms designed for machine-shop work and three for 
joinery and pattern-making. All of these rooms are well lighted by numerous win- 
dows and some of them receive light through the low roof which covers the main 
part of the mechanical wing. The rear of the mechanical wing is carried up two 
stories higher, and on the first of these additional stories we find three rooms, one 
for electrical work, another for wood finishing, and another for freehand drawing. 
The top floor of this elevated portion is entirely given over to the department of 
mechanical drawing. It is divided into two large drawing rooms, a lecture room and 
several accessory rooms. 

The main building is to be constructed of a .special grade of red brick with 
Indiana limestone trimmings. The central portion around the main entrance is to 
be built entirely of Indiana limestone. The entire building is of fireproof construc- 
tion of the modern reinforced concrete tj'pe. This form of construction not only 
furnishes complete protection against fire, but insures durability, freedom from sound 
transmission and from dust and other unsanitary conditions. The corridor floors 
are of granoHthic or terrazzo material and the stairs have concrete treads. The 
building is designed to be of moderate cost and yet provide everything essential to 
an up-to-date technical high school. It will cost, exclusive of the lot, but including 
the necessary equipment, not less than ^2 50,000. 

J. H. Mason, director of the Training School for Teachers of Manual Training 
at the Stout Training Schools, Menominee, Wis., has resigned his position and will 
go to the Pacific coast. S. S. Judd, instructor in iron and woodwork at the same 
institution, has accepted the directorship of manual training at Saginaw, Mich. 

With the present year the Denver Manual Training High School has completed 
its twelfth year of work, sending out in this time 445 graduates. At the beginning 
of the present school year the course of study was lengthened to four years and a 
strong commercial course introduced, embracing a thorough training in English, his- 
torj', mathematics and commercial branches. Other courses provide four years' 
work in English, modem languages, Latin, science, history, drawing and shopwork. 
The enrollment is expected to reach 750 this year. 

College ok Industrial Arts, is the new name given, by the Board of Re- 
gents, to the school that has formerly been known as the Girls Industrial College at 
Denton, Tex. The change was made to avoid the phrasing Industrial School which 
has been commonly applied to it and which has led many to associate it with reform- 
atory institutions. 

During the present school year the State Normal and Training School, Oswego, 
N. Y., has sent out the following men to teach manual training: (Jeorge E. Webster, 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Lee N. Taplin, Normal School, Alva, Okla. 
O. A. Barton, Public Schools, Des Moines, la. W. D. Robertson, Public Schools, 
St. Cloud, Minn. E. Kinyon, Public Schools, Cleveland, O. James Johnson, Super- 
visor, Ballard, Wash. T. W. Breckheimer, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. V. 
E. Braman, Public Schools, Superior, Wis. Harry W^. Austin, Manual Training and 
High School, Camden, N. J. Benjamin F. Oot, I^es Vegas, New Mexico, (Begins 
next September.) The salarTes paid to these men range from $750 to $1,240. The 
average salary paid to the ten men is $954. 
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Ika C Pickaro. who had ^jecn in charge of the manual training work a: th-r 
MadiHon < Grammar School at Minneapolis since La»t September died of paralysis. 
March 4. Ife was a graduate of the Minnesota State Normal School, and was e. ;- 
dently overworking to make a success of hi?» chosen profession. 

FAftGi>. N. D.. is making a start in manual training this year. Th-r equipment 
has (jeen Mrcured by private contributions, and Mr. Greene, of the Moorh-^ad iM;nn.> 
Normal with ihe assistance of one of hb pupils, has been giving instruction there 
one day each week. 

.\s the gue<«t of Miss Kunice Bannister, supervisor of drawing, the Te^^ria School 
<' rafts Ciub held the closing meeting of a pro<»perou.s year at the commodious build- 
ing of the Fer>ria Women Teachers' Club. Miss Lucy B. Way wa> ihe leader in a 
discussion of the influence of Froebel's teachings on the gradt> al)ove the kinder- 
ganen. This club has brought into hearty co-operation the leading teachers of the 
«,ity interested in drawing, manual training, domestic economy and kindergarten. 

.Mr. a.m» .Mrs. J. W. "CrRTis, who have been spending the year in study at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, giving sp::cia1 attention to manual arts, have a>.ccpted 
a government appointment in the Philippines. They sailed from Seat'Je May 2. 
Mr. Curtis was formerly superintendent of schools in Seymour. Texas. 

Sevkral attractive summer-school announcements have Inren received since the 
April number went to press: 

Arthi'R W. IJow, professor of fine arts at Teachers College. New York, will 
continue his summer school at Ipswich, Mass. The school will open July 1 1 and con- 
tinue for five weeks. Mr. Dow will be assisted by Marshall T. Fry of Teachers Col- 
lege and other special instructors. Besides courses in landscape-painting, theory of 
design and color harmony instruction yill be given in .several simple forms of hand- 
work — stencil-cutting, perforated metal, textile printing from wood blocks, and 
weaving. 

Thk Handicraft Guild of Minneapolis is conducting a summer school of design 
applied to crafts which began June 19 and will close July i«y. Ernest .A. Batchelder 
ii the in.structor in design, James H. Winn in jewelry, J. E. Painter in woodwork. 
Nelbert Murphy in leather, Florence B. Willets and Grace M. Kiess in pottery. The 
schf>ol is under the managemt;nt of Mrs. Mary Linton Book waller. 

Thk River School at Washington Crossing, N. J., will be open from July 12 to 
August 18. Richard B. Farley, a pupil of Whistler, will give instruction in painting, 
Mira Burr Kdson in design and Charlotte Busck in applied design. 

A s(..\fMRR school of arts and crafts is to be held at Port Sherman, on Lake 
.Michigan. The school is und-^-r the direction of Forrest Emerson Mann, oi (irand 
Rapids wh'j will be as.sisted by Burto.i A. Mann, of Columbus, Ohio. Judson Decker, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Elizal>eth Traeger, of Muskegon. 

Thk Lake Winnebago Summ::r. School of Manual Training and Drawing will 
open August 2nd and close August 29th. This school is under the direction of L. 
L. Summers, of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Normal School. Instruction will be given in 
such elementary forms of manual training as are suited to the ordinary school rt>om. 
The plan of the school involves a combination of work and recreation. 
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The Arts and Crafts School to be conducted at Chatauqua, N. Y. from July 8th 
to August 1 8th, announces fifteen courses, including thMr* fn woodworking, three 
in art and design work, two in clay work and one in each of the following: — primary 
manual training, cane and rush seating, art metal work, basketry and weaving, book- 
binding and leather work. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the corps of Shopwork Instructors was held at 
Public School 30 on April 3d Mr. Worth explained his methods of filing drav^ings 
and charts, showing an ingenious frame which allows working drawings in the form 
of charts' to be inserted and changed at will, besides serving as a portfolio in which 
to store them. 

Mr. Garritt spoke of his system of monitors by which all the details of the 
care of the shop and its equipment is put in the hands of the boys. He appoints 
monitors of the work and of the keys, boys to take care of the lumber supply and 
the waste-wood box, some to oil the vises, clean the closets, sharpen the tools, look 
after ventilation of room, etc. In this way the instructor is not only relieved of 
much work, but the lads take a far greater pride in seeing that their shop is kept in 
first-class condition. 

Mr. Vroom told of his methods for the sharpening of edge tools. He recom- 
mends cork legs for oil stones. 

Mr. Handkord exhibited various devices for keeping sets of tools in racks by 
which they may be easily transferred in sets from cabinet to work-table and back. 

Thk board of education contemplates opening a number of evening trade and in- 
dustrial schools next winter. In Manhattan, i*. S. 80, on West Forty-first street, will 
be organized along industrial lines, and in Brooklyn the Manual-Training high school 
will open three evenings a week as a trade high school. A trade high school will 
also be organized in the Bryant high school, Queens. — School Journal. 

The new Stuyvesant High School being built between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets, near Second Avenue, has m actual floor area of about five acres and when 
completed will be one of the best high school plants in the country. Manual train- 
ing is to have a prominent place in the work of this school ; twenty-five rooms are 
being provided for the work of that department. The school was organized last fall 
and the work is being carried on temporarily at 225 East Twenty-third street. Charles 
B. Howe is in charge of the manual training work in this school. 

Eugene C. Colhv, superintendent of the department of industrial art at Mechan- 
ics Institute, Rochester, N. V., has resigned his position to accept that of New Vork 
State Supervisor of Drawing and Manual Training under Dr. Andrew S. Draper, the 
^ State Commissioner of Education. Mr. Colby is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. After a brief term of service as supervisor of drawing in the 
public schools of Lawrence, Mass., Mr. Colby .came to the Mechanics Institute in 
1885. Under his direction the work has grown rapidly. In his new office Mr. Colby's 
first work will be to compile a syllabus of the work in drawing of the normal and 
public school system of the state. 



REVIEWS. 



A Color Notation. By A. H. Munsell. George H. Ellis Co., Boston, Mas .♦ 
1905; 6x8 in.; pp. 90, illustrated. The author of this little volume is a painter and 
a teacher well known to every graduate of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
For years he has aimed at the development of a scientific color notation. This he 
now presents in a scheme defining color in terms of hue, value and intensity, or, as 
he denominates the latter, ** chroma". The explanation is given in simple and un- 
technical fashion and is illustrated by numerous diagrams and by a lithograph of the 
sphere at the center of what he terms " the ideal color solid". 

As a method of familiarizing oneself with color properties, the study suggested 
is to be commended. Every student of painting and every teacher dealing with 
color will profit by the book*s perusal. In the volume is included a course of study 
for the elementary grades, but this course, based on the author*s system, is offered 
in a tentative way only. As a course it is one of value for the adult rather than 
the child — for teacher rather than pupil. The teacher familiar with it will have a 
broad for ba§is class-room work in color. — H. 

Ho%o to Make Pottery. By Mary White. Doubleday, Page and Company, New 
York, 1904 ; 5X7 in. ; pp. 179. Mrs. White, known to teachers through her books on 
basket -making and bead work, offers in this latest volume some simple descriptions of 
the processes of pottery-making. Brief chapters are devoted to hand-made patterns, to 
the wheel, methods of decoration, glazing, etc. For the most part the descriptions 
given are too condensed to carry the student very far in a knowledge of manipula- 
tions. Indeed, as an art, ceramics is one which must be learned at the hands of an 
instructor l>efore the wheel and kiln. To those anxious to be advised as to the ele- 
ments of " throwing ", glazing and firing, the present volume will serve as an intro- 
duction to a more comprehensive study. — H. 

A Handbook of Plant Form. By Ernest E. Clark. John Lane, New York, 
^905* "jy.ioxn.'y pp. 200, 100 full page plates; price, 52.50. There are several ex- 
pensive publications illustrating the use of plant forms in designs. The present in- 
expensive volume offers a large number of drawings of familiar plants, showing each 
in outline and in sufficient detail to be highly suggestive to the designer seeking 
" subject matter ". 

The plates shown will be particularly helpful to the busy supervisory teacher de- 
sirous of reviewing the field of available material for class-room charts and illustra- 
tions. The drawings are bold and simple and are filled with hints as to their 
decorative adaptation, though illustrations to this end are omitted that the student 
may be stimulated to make his own applications. A chapter on methods, in design 
serves as an introduction to the volume. — H. 
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Leather 
Working Tools 



Special Circular of 
these included in 
^oup mentioned be- 
low. Read the list. 




Those intereeted tn the purchase o( 



Manual Training Tools or Benches 

should ask (or Group No. l606t oonUioing: 



Circular of Whittling Tray and Tools 

" " Sloyd Knives 

" " Benches 

" " Hand Screws and Clamps 

" " Leather Working Tools 

" Pierces Patent Saw Table 
Catalogue of Tool Outfits 



Catalogue of Wood Carving Tools 

" Mitre Boxes 

" " Files and Rasps 

" " Clay Modeling Tools 

" " Miscellaneous Tools 

" " Saws 

" " Planes 



Catalogue of Venetian Iron Materials and Tools. 



Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 

Hardware, Tools cnS> Supplies 

New York since 1S48 

New Home. 4th Ave. and I2th Street Block South of Unkrn Sqmn 



FREE FREE 




Bottltof Drtwfaigliik 



Cut this Ad. out and 
present it to your local 
Artist Supply or Book Store and get out 
regular 25c. bottle ot beat Water Proof 
Drawing Ink FREE. 

If dealer don't have it in hand send ua 
the Ad., the dealer's name and five 2c. 
stamps to help pay postage and we will send 
^ou toe ink by return mail. 

We do this tuimply to aciiuaiDt Ink Users 
with the best Ink that haa ever been made 
and our general line of DrawioK Material, 

T. FREDERICK POST CO. 

CHICAGO 




Thsae cnlors Bre d«[^«d for nw in pnhlie ana 
manual training schoolB. Thaj are mannfaotnrad 
from tbe b«8t qo^licy ot plinnentB, and an pnt ap 
in tnbei. caliss, half pans and wbole pani. Ths 
aboTfl illnjtration is bat one of tha inaoy dlRar- 
ent BtflsB of boiH pnt out. all of which ara illoa- 
tratod la a daacriptlTs pamphlet, which will b« 
MDt npon reQneat. 

Write for Hinple box and prices. 

FAVOR, RUHL & CO., 

CHICAGO BRANCH 

Ceneral Wateto nitribntbt Atob, 
108 Ukc StKcl CHICAGO. ILL. 
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SAWING MACHINES 

AND SPEED LATHES 




R. E. KIDDER, 

39 Hcnma StTMt, WORCESTER, MASS. 



DRAWING TABLES 

Speeiatty Adapted for Manual Training SAooU 




TheaaDrBwinKTableB ' 
the reiiuirementsof Rn a( 
fi.r the claasroeim, Tboy 



locks For storiDK tools, two hooks for hannlnR T 
BquarSB, and hare a shelf [n back lor holding the 
VrawiDs Boards. The; hare foot rest and sufllcisi 



implete 



draftsman is 

Prices qnoted on applieatioo. 
We carrr the larirest slock ar 

assortment ot Drawiat laili — iii ^. 

Our llS-page catalogue mailed on reqnast. 

EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 

Ill KonrotS.. Ilf-lll Witf 2ia St., 

CHICAGO NEW YOlX 



The Educational Herald 
and Current Magazine 

Published Muuthly. Tha Lsmliuit Magaitce of 
itekiud. Ilsvoted to Educatiounland Copicsnf 
Ksneral interniv to the Ketieral reniiinij public. 

Price, 50 cents per yeir 

Write for SnmplB t^opF "i'h SpeeUI 

HERALD PUBLISHING CO. 



•WE WAIST YOU 



AMEMCAN EDUCATION 






ibefor il.i8''oi"e{'lBOt maK™d! 
nil will heconie d subscribsr. 
IS the beat thniiRbt nt (ireSBnt 



AMERICAN EDUCATION 

81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. ' 



TRADE NOTES. 

Several of out readers have misunderstood ihe 
methods employed by ihe Si;hool of Klemeiitary 
Art Inslruttion, 338 Wabash Ave, Chicago. All 
Ihe inatruclion is given by correspondcnie and is 
illustrated by good examples oE technique. Two of 
the courses in the school have been arranged with 
special reference to the needs of man ual-l raining 
teachers. The fact Ihat^ woman with the repula. 
tion and vride experience of Mrs, Hannah Johnson 
Carter is the director of the school is sufficient 
guarantee of its standing. 



The dtaning-ink problem is a serious one in many 
schools. The prices charged for the best inks have 
seemed very high, and inferior inks are never worth 
what they cost. We are, therefore, glad to lake 
notice of any i^ffort to produce a lirst-class ink at a 
lower price. This has been done by the T. Fred. 
erick Post Company, 314.220 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
We have used several quarts of it and can recom- 
mend it. It is thoroughly water-proof. Five two- 
cent stamps will bring you a small bottle which you 
can test for yourself. 



The Faribault School Loom 




BEATRICE E. LINDBERG 

FARIBAULT. MINN. 



'Whilllingl 



MANUAL TRAINING. 

UndqnarUn tot »11 mpplio.: 
KNIVES. HKNCBES, 

nEBK. TOI>8, TOOIJI, 

A BETH. A HVFWE.1KH. 

SeXO FOR CATALOOUE. 

Chandler & Barber, '**.ffiiS¥S&.**- 



We Will Send You 

WOODWOaKINCi FOB, 



BEGIMMERS 

By Ch Aries O. Wheeler 



THE MANUAL AR.TS PRESS 

PEORIA. iLUHOIS 



MACK €f CO.. ^'Jnr'i""' 

MuubcnRn of ihe fUWIiS D. R. lUTON TMU, ihe ddr 

esfflpleie line of •uptrisr idte Usli for Tnlninj Scbwli U 




ATechnialEduation 

is noi complete without the knowledge of Tools 
and Machinery that our two books contain. 
Thousands of students have used them as text 
books. Cut of the one at the left is for metal 
ivorkers; this one for wood workers, taf 

HB cents each 

THE CHAS. A. STERLINGER CO. 




P. O. BOX G-J5 



DETROIT, MICH. 



Jurt Published. 



Many Ulustratioiu. 



The 1904 Year Book. — Gjuncil of Supervisors, 

ContakiB valuable articles dealing with Elementary Constructive Work. Mechanical 
Drawing and Shop Work. Other imponant chapters on Arts in Grammar, High 
and Normal Schools; also Annotated Bibliography for the year. 



A Few Other Volumes Still to be Had— 190J, J902, J903 -full? illurtrated. 



Trice — any volume--(j.oo net, postpaid. 
Send stamp for descriptive circular lo the Secretary. 

EDWARD D. GRISWOLD, 36 Point Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 



A NOTABLE BOOK 



PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 



By ERNEST A. BATCHELDER 



Sent PestpaU en reselpt of the 
net f rid, $3.00 



THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 
PEORFA, ILL. 



Ve will pay 75 cents in cash 

Or credit three- fourttm year's subscription for each copy of the fol- 
lowing isauen ot the Mahcal Traininii Magazine received in good 
condition: October, 1899: January, 1900; April, 1900: and 60 cents 
in cash or one-half year's subscription tor each copy of the July, 
1902, and January, t90B, numbers. 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 



Manual 
Training 
Positions 
Pilled by 



THE ALBERT TEACHERS^ AGENCY 



378 WABASH AVBNUB* CHICAGO* ILLINOIS 



C. J. ALBERT* Managtr 



Principal Du Pont Manual Training Schoool, ^1500; Director Hackley Manual Training School, $looO} 
Principal Manual Training, Oak Park High School, $1500; Director Manual Training, North Diviaion High 
School, Milwaukee, I1400 Suoervison Manual Training: Dayton, O , I1400; Quincy, 111., fisoo} lahpe- 
ming, Mich., ^1000; Boise, Idaho, $1000; Whiting, Ind.,fiooo, etc.; Initructors in Wood, Iron, Shopwork, 
Mecnanical Drawing in scores of others. We supply the best schools, and have frequent vacancies we can 
not supply Send for Tweatleth Year Book. 



The Pratt Teachers' Agency 

70 FifUi AvoMo, NEW YORK 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers to colleges, public and private schools, and 
families 



The Agency receives many calls for MoiNMll Troiatef 
from both public and private schools 

WM. 0. PRKU, 



JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS* AGENCY ^ ^a^v^^^^y^^ 

A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 

T^f^\^V^ ^ THE TIME TO REGISTERl We have many good opoqIdks for skillful Manual Trainingr 
A ^V^ ▼ ▼ njQn and womeu. 



Schermerhorn ?^^^^ 



Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 

JOHN C ROCKWELL. MaiMiger 



TRADE NOTES. 

(Continued from Page XI.) 

" Bent Iron" is the title of an attractive booklet 
being distributed by Chandler & Barber of 124 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. It is a reprint of 
of an article by Henry Turner Bailey that first ap- 
peared in the School Arts Book. It's the best 
thing in print on that subject. The objects illus- 
trated are '* simple, sensible, beautiful." 



The publishing interests of E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
of New York and E. O. Vaile of Chicago have been 
combined. The new company is called U nited Ed- 
ucational Company and its headquarters is 61 East 
Ninth St., New York. This company has combined 
four of the periodicals heretofore published by the 
two houses into a 100-page Teachers' Magazine- 
This combination, however, will not interfere with 
the continuation of The School Journal edited by 
Ossian I^ng. 



We call attention to the books announced by The 
Chas. A. Strehlinger Co. on page XII because the 
notice does not sufficiently explain what they are. 
They are more than mere catalogues of tools; they 
contain a great amount of desirable information for 
the tool-buyer and user. For instance, fourteen 
pages are given to handsaws. Of this about five 
pages are devoted to text and diagrams describing 
the process of making handsaws, including temper- 
ing, hammering, grinding, polishing, filing, and set- 
ting. Other tools are treated in a similar way. 



The supply of varnish gums for some years ms 
been gradually diminishing owing to a scarcity of 



both gum and labor. This falling off, coupled 
with an increased consumption, has not only ad- 
vanced prices, but has given varnish manufacturers 
a difficult problem to solve. 



W AINTEDl 

MEN MANUAL-TRAINING 
TEACHERS m^ SUPERVISORS 

In WOOD and IRON WCH^K, ctc.» for Hhrfi Schools, 
State Normals and Academics. Advance Fee not re- 
quired. Salaries, $800 to $2,000. Rcgbtcr Early. 

THURSTON TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Anna M. Thunton, Mgr.» 378 Wabash Avc.» Chicago 



The Western Teachers' Agency 

Secures positions for teachers of 

j^Manual Trainingj^ 

For particulars, address 

S. Y. GILLAN &: 00^ 

Milwaukee, Wis. Cedar Falls, la. Park Rhrer, N. D. 



CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tom. 

is the man who for more than twelve years has been 

Helping Teachers to Better Salaries 



and schools to better teachers all over 
the South and West. He works honestly, 
earnestly and persistently. If yon want 
a position as teacher, and are well 
prepared to teach, he can help you. 



Write Him For FuU Particulan 
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Our Approved List of 
Books on the Manual Arts 



IN response to many inquiries we have decided to act as distribut- 
ing agent for a limited number of the best books on the Manual 

Arts. Only such books as are recommended by the Editor of 
The Manual Training Magazine will appear in this list, and our aim 
will be to keep in the list the best books on the subjects treated. A 
book will be dropped from the list when another that is better appears 
to take its place. No book will be placed in the list because its pub- 
lisher wishes to have it there. The advice of expert teachers will be 
sought in determining whether a new book shall appear in the list. 

We have made special arrangements with the several publishers 
represented in the list, and are prepared to furnish these books posU 
paid at the price given in the list, but in every case cash must accent' 
pany the order. Money should be sent in the form of bank draft, or 
postoffice or express order. 



Woodworking for Beginners. By Charles G. 

VY xi££L>ER ■•••••• 

This book does not contain a course of study (It was not written espec- 
ially for school use. ^, but it is very suggestive to teachers. *^Its aim, which 
is well carried out, is to give thorough and specific instruction how to make 
simple, useful articles." Besides articles of furniture, it tells how to make 
Implements for sports, summer cottages, small boats, house-boats, and the 
like. The last part of the book is ^^a very thorough and practical treatise" 
on tools and tool operations. 

Elementary Woodworking. By Edwin W. 
Foster 

This is a text-book for the use of grammar and high-school pupils. It 
is intended to supplement class instruction concerning tools, fundamental' 
tool processes, wood and trees. 

Notes for Mechanical Drawing. By Frank 
E. Mathewson 

A practical book tor the use ot high-school or evening-school pupils. It 
contains good problems in projections and working drawings, and a more 
comprehensive series of problems in kinematics than we have seen in any 
other treatise of this class. 

Mechanical Drawing. By Anson K. Cross . 

This is especially suggestive to teachecs of grammer-grade classes. 

The Art Crafts for Beginners. By Frank G. 
Sanford ....... 

This book gives help to a beginner in the art crafts. In a practical 
way it describes and illustrates elementary processes in sheet-metal work, 
leather work, pottery, basketry, bead-work . bookbinding, pyrography, 
and work in thin wood. 

Art in Needlework. By Lewis F. Day 

An excellent handbook. Admirable alike from the standpoints of both 
art and needlework. 

Principles of Design. By Ernest A. Batchelder 

^*The book is invaluable, for it is the first attempt to pu| into print 
the teaching of Dr. Denman W. Ross of Harvard University, the most 
widely inAuentitl reachcr of Design in America.** 
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Our Approved List of Books 

Continued 



Industrial-Social Education. By William A. 

Baldwin i . 50 

**Thts book by Mr. Baldwin is a real contribution to educational litera- 
ture in general, and to the manual-training and industrial sides of school 
work in particular. . . The volume does not set forth couriet of study, 
bat deals with the problems that have presented themselves at the Hyannis, 
Mats., State Normal School, with suggestions as to possibilities in the var- 
ioiu handwork processes." 

The Place of Industries in Elementary Edu- 
cation. By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp . \$i .00 

This book ^^offers much toward solving the problem of handwork in the 
grades." *^ Instead of numerous and narrow lines of often unrelated and 
specialized work, we have here an appeal for the recognition of the physical 
and psychical characteristics of the child, with its instincts and tendencies 
interpreted through the experience of the race." 



List 



First Years in Handicraft. By Walter J. Ken- 

*^ These exercises have been devised with a view to answering the de- 
mand for something to strengthen the weakest period in the manual-train- 
ing course, dealing with pupils of from seven to twelve years of age." 

Paper and Cardboard Construction. By Ar- 
thur Henry Chamberlain 

**A suggestive course of forty models of useful articles, designed for use 
in the third and fourth grades. 

Practical &.nd Artistic Basketry. By Laura 
Rollins Tinsley 

A compact and helpful book for teachers. It contains an outline of a 
course in oasketry for the elementary schools. 

How to do Bead- Work. By ♦Mary White 

Teachers who have been helped by Miss White's books on basketry 
will welcome this one. 

H&.nd-Loom Weaving. By Mattie Phipps Todd 

This book contains suggestions for teachers in the primary grades. 

Freehand Drawing. By Anson K. Cross 

A well-written treatise on model drawing. 

Light and Shade. By Anson K. Cross 

This book supplements Frethand Drawing by the same author. 

A Bibliography of the Manual Arts. By Ar- 
thur Henry Chamberlain 

**lt is the most complete of any published bibliography of manua 
training, besides having other valuable features. . . I'he-feature of the 
book that gives it peculiar value is the plan of placing brief comments 
after many of the more important titles." 
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We will gladly procure for our patrons any other book on 
manual training, at the publisher's lifet price, plus postage. ^ 

The Manual Arts Press : Peoria, Illinois 
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"A Wonderful Bench" 
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Hail & Brown Wood- Working Machine G), 
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Fillv-lbiirth AiiiiuhI Kopurt, Itoiinl <>\' 
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